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PREFACE 


The present work is an attempt to trace tlie 
political thought of thc^ Hindu people through the 
long and varied history of its origin, development, 
and decline. 

The historical presentation of the Hmdu'theories 
of the State and Government is at this moment 
one of tlie great desiderata m the field of Indology. 
It IS a welcome sign of the times that since the pre- 
paration of this volume was first undertaken, there 
has Ueen a plentiful crop of books and papers bearing 
more ®r less directly upon selected areas of its subject- 
matter. So long hov ever as there is a tendency, as 
at present, to depend mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon the anal^dical method, there is the risk of 
interpreting the concepts and categoi les of the Hindu 
thinkers m disregard of the limiting conditions of 
time and place In the present work wlule analysis 
and comparison have, it is believed, received their 
due measul'fe of attention, the object has been prm- 
cipally to unfold the record of the Hindu pohtical 
mind m the order of its historical evolution as far as 
praeticable It has thus been possible to present the 
ideas concerned in their tiue historical perspective, 
and further and above all, to explam the process of 
their growth and development. It has thus become 
evident that Kautilya’s * Artha^astra and the 
Santiparvan section of the Mahabharata, to quote one 
example, are not solely or even prmcipaUy a repository 



of the older politicM idciis but probably rc^sler 
distinct ad/nnecs of thought. Further, it ha^ beep 
shown that the reinarknblc theories of the king s 
ongin m the MahSbhfirala and the '>rAnusamhitu 
exhibit a 6omplcx blending of ideas prcsurnnbl> 
produced faj a rcactian against the onti monarehfeal 
tendencies of the Buddhist thcorv of conlmctt 

Next to the urgenej of treating Hindu political 
thought pn historical principles ma\ l^c mentioned 
the neccssitj of precise anaU^sis of its lending tenets 
PnncipalK because of the paucils and obsnint> 
of the htemrj material there has been in this ease 
the danger of reading modem ideas into the ohl 
texts or at least stretching their mconhf* to a degree 
unwarranted b) the evidence It has licrn the 
authors aim to avoid these pitfalls nml confine 
himself as far as possible to on objectiv r intcrprt-lalion 
of his subject This lias involved the ihsniss(on of 
the exact significntum of I'Uch trclmiral terms ns 
praAnti and danda ond lins Its! to the ronsuIrmlKm 
of ».uch cunriil views os those ertditint, the Hindus 
With the notion of popular kovrmgnlj and tlw like 

i\7fflt‘ai (!{rprr*r/Tf t/mr thr ff*fhUra) 
Ihcorv and of the nivhlutnmsof the Slnlenrr rrn gnU 
ed l/> l)e ilistinet from eaeh other m so far ns th^ir 
histt»nm| treatment i e* neemed it i» no d>^ibt 
tlcMmlife fi>r the sake <»f romp! tenew that th<* I 
an fd pf litieni thnir> in In ha h ul 1 I'^rp him r\( 
at clmclj m ti urh filh ll *• etirr*) n hog 
of pddirat fifr a hu n mpi^f in tl e Itof In f?«' 
present invtanee I o»rtrr Ih*' n tN I <f 
n f rrrJu if J h> tl e « t euiitx in el 
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the actual historv of Indian in<?tit.ulions involv- 

ed. Hence all that enn.be nllemplcd to bring 
out, aa the ant hoi lia*. songlil to do, the general bear- 
ing of tin? institutions upon the growth of ideas. 

A histoiy of Hindu political thought, if may seem, 
should iinolve some digressnn into llic general 
systenA of Hindu jilulosophy, for some of tHc root- 
ideas of the former, such, eg., as the doctrine of 
creation of the social order, .are embedded m the 
ideas and principles of the latter. It is, bon ever, 
a remarkable fact that the study of statecraft and 
cognate topics branclicd off at an early period m the 
historv of the race from the general stream of Vcdic 
culture and foimcd an independent branch of know- 
ledge, which might be called a secular science, vcrc it 
not for the pronounced disinclination of the Hindu 
mind to conceive the secular life as the antithesis 
of the religious. In rcgnid to the theories of the 
Brahrnmical canon, itmaj’' bcobscrv'^cd that questions 
relating to the origin and nature of the king’s office 
and the likcjiavc been treated m so far as they are 
so treated, on the basis of brood theological principles, 
e g , thd cr/iation of kingship by the vull of the Supreme 
Being. In these ciiyiumstanccs it has been held that 
a general treatment of sucli rehgio-ethical or socio- 
religious concepts as Dharma and the institution of 
the castes and ordeis is sufficient for the purposes 
of this work. 

Apart from the mtrmsic merit of the ideas dealt 
with in this volume and their value in illustrating 
the genius of Hindu culture, the principal interest 
of a work such as the present lies, it would seem, m 
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its fumishipg the data from an Eastern point of view 
of a true ftciencc of Comparative Politics a jcicn^c 
taking cognisance of distinct Utics of institutions and 
theories concciscd to be rooted m different conditions 
of cxistcnoc and forms of racc-consciousncss and 
mvolving the fullest^ recognition of the multilinear 
evolutton of human social organisations To Wfll this 
important end it would seem ncccssarj to appraise 
the concepts and categories of the Hindus cspcciriUv 
m the terms pf Western political thco!<, A task, of 
this magnitude can not be nttcmpteil in the present 
\olurfic, but A few important hints it is belies cd 
have been thromi in at the end to help the solution 
of the problem ^ 

A considerable portion of this work formf(l the 
subject of a llicsis that was approval h> the Uniiwr 
sit} of Calcutta for the dcgrccofDoctorof Philow»ph\ 
in 1022 Tlic extracts from the Sanskrit nnil Pall 
works which it will lie noticetl on rsnnunalion are 
mans and copious have l>mi put in |iarll\ fir Ihnr 
lUustratnc \aluc and parti) to mstirr aj’iurect tntrr 
pretotion of their meaning f^xrrpl in Ihr eaur of 
llir stnndanl sTrsions in the Vocri'd IM m of 
East llic Sacred IlooLi of the Jluddhirtt anil th** 
flarvard Oriental Serirs the tmnslatioiu ntr msdi^ 
direell) from the original 

Tlie Author otT'Ts Ins inhutc tif gralrful rrraol 
to I)r llrAjmdra Nath ‘iral w \ run oNc t inr* 
Chanc'^lbr M>'sore Univemls fif M» stimiWtihg 

tbwviurws whteh hair itiFg^tr<l ♦ iii<- p rii if 

tIjU work T Id fn^d Rrtd r»tP sg-jf I Afi b Sha 
Pra>»d Phatlucharja u A I is crr4th ipd,l*r.tf t 



ungrudging help in the preparation of ttanslations 
frpm the Sanskrit, while ahother esteemed colleague 
Prof K'. Zachariah b.a. (Oxon ) has earned liis thanks 
by the translation of an extract from the Itahan 
work of G. B Bottazzi on Kautilya and Thucydides. 
To another friend Prof. Rsjbmdra'Nmayan Ghosh m a., 
Vice-Prliicipal, Ripon College, Calcutta, the author 
makes a special acknowledgment for a number 
of valuable suggestions and criticisms. Nor must he 
fail to record 'in this place his profound' appreciation 
of the keen interest sho-wn m his production by Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University Finally, it is the author’s wish that his 
workoshould be associated with the kind solicitude 
of his respected teacher Prof. Adhar Chandra Mukher- 
jee M.A.B.L., and his friends Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray M A , Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra c.i.e., Mr. 
Rama Prasad Chanda b a , and Professors Radha 
Kumud'’and Radha Kamal Mookerji. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Hindus belong to the category of peoples who 
have left their impress upon the pages of histoiy as 
the founders^ of original systems of political thought. 
The foundation of the Hindu ideas of the State was 
laid at a time and m a legion which ensmed their 
indigenous origm. In the long and varied histoiy 
of tjieir subsequent development and decline, even 
at tho pomts of the closest contact with exlianeous 
systems of thought, there is no leasonable room for 
doubt , regardmg either the native source of their 
inspiration or else their national stamp 

It 'thus appears that the factors that helped to 
give rise to the pohtical theories of the Hmdus must 
have been embedded m the peculiar conditions of 
the land and chaiacter of its people The most 
general ’fa^qtor that fostered these theories appeals to 
have been the variety and multiplicity of the States 
that crowded the stage of Indian history m ancient 
times. India, as has been well said, is the tjqie of 
endless diversity strangely jmked with an underlying 
umty. Ip the pohtical sphere the unifymg idea has 
struggled unceasingly with the deeply rooted tendency 
towards disruption, and hqnce empiies of greater or 
smaller extent and duiation have alternated with 
a bcAvildermg maze of petty States But the Indian 
States w^re not, conti’ary to the usual view, modelled 
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after a uniform pattern that of despotic monarchy 
The pohtical history of india reveals at frequent 
intervals from the carbest period down at ]east to the 
fifth centu^ D a number of repuhbean constitu 
tions existing side by side with the fanuJiar monarchic 
govemipcnts It 13 •evident that these conditions 
offered an exceptionally wide and rich field tor the 
mvestigation of the concrete facts of pohbcal hfe 
and the formulation of general prmciples regarding 
their nature Further the intense stnim and 
tension in which m the absence of an effective mter' 
national law guaranteeing the safety of the weaker 
States against the stronger the lives of most Indian 
governments were passed had the result of mdUng 
the Art of Government (Artha^tra) a subject of 
bummg mterest The same cause appears to have 
given nse to a remarkable notion underlying till the 
rales of the ArthatAstra and much of the rules of 
the Brfihmanjcal canon nomclv that the State, while 


subject like all human institutions to the influence of 
chance, was essentially a work of art requiring the 
ci-crcisc of the highest quabtics of mind and bodj 
for its successful direction The last inffttence that 
seems to have stimulated the polflical speculations of 
the Hindus was sectarian rivalry It is true tliat in 
the long run the political ideas of the people tmns 
cended the differences of sect and assumctl a more 


or less stereotyped clmroclcr Thus tlic theories of 
the Stale that arc embodied in the Jama legal and 
political treatises arc ia stibstancc tlie rcplicn^of the 
corresponding, ideas of the Hrillimanos In 
cnrl> plrnsc of its growth however Hindu political 
thought foimd m the divergence of sects a powerful 
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stimulus. Thus the challenge thrown out by the 
Buddhist divines to the standard orthod(5x doctrine 
of the ol'igin of society apparently led to the theory of 
Contract, wliile the repl}'^ of the Brahmana canonists 
in the Manusamhita and the Mahabharath involved 
the formulation of theories largely tinged with the 
dogma f)f the divine creation and’ personality* of the 
king 

Such m our view are tlic factors that helped to 
sow the seeds* of political speculation <5n the Indian 
soil. It IS, however, idle to disguise the fact^ that 
scholars of undoubted eminence have pointed to 
certain alleged tendencies of the Hindu national 
charatiter as disqualifying the people from conceiving 
the idea of the State It was a little over half a 
century ago that the illustrious Prof. Max Muller 
delivered his verdict on the genius of the Hindu 
people in words that have become classical “ The 
Hindus,” he said, “ were a nation of philosophers 
Their struggles were the struggles of thought ; their 
past, the problem of creation ; their future, the 

problerh of existence It might therefore be 

justly said* that India has no place in the pohfical 
history of the world.”* This celebrated dictum, 
which was justified at the time of its pronouncement 
by the darkness in which the history and the hterature 
of ancient India were still enveloped, would seem to 
call for na serious notice at the present day, when 
immense strides have been taken m almost every 
branch of Indian antiquities^. It is, however, a tribute 
to the enduring influence of Max Muller’s teachmg 


* HxstoT^y of Ancxent SansTcrti I/iterature, 1869, p 31 
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that his verdict is still accepted m scholarly circles m 
the present tunes Thus it is confidently declared by 
a recent 'writer in "words echoing the classical lines 
cited above * The Orient m general, India m parti 
cular dicf* not conceive the idea of the State 
To employ a Chnftian ^^tpression, the sole city 
for the Indian sages is the city divine ’* tlnother 
emment scholar attributes to the neligiouj insbtu 
tions of the Hindus the same dominating influence 
as is attached by Max MftUer to their religious ideals 
From the beginning of Indians history wntes 
Prof Bloomfleld * religious institutions control 
the character and the development of its people to 
an extent unknown elsewhere The religious 

life of the Bmhmanical Hindu is divided into 
the four stages of religious disciple god feanng and 
soenflemg householder contemplative forest-dweller 
and wandering world abandoning ascetic Such at 
least is the theory of their religious law There 
is no provision m such a scheme for the interests of 
the State and the development of the race.*'! 

Such IS the estimate of the Hindu cultural ideals 
and institutions that modem writers scftm to have 
inherited as a sacred legacy 6om the late Prof 
Max MOller And yet, when tested In the light of 
sober fact it is foimd to be no more than a half truth 
To prove the hollowness of the charge that the ideals 
of the ancient Hindus were pitched in an exclusively 
religious hey it is not even necessary to refer to the 
remarkable blending of secular and religious types 

Jftuet nUioire dd to ScUnt* Pcil/tjv< tomt 1 p S6 
EngtUh trwulatlon by the present writer 
t Jldlfpiow ef Pit Vfda pp 4 5 



in the extant literature of India and in its»traditional 
lists of sciences (vidya^)*? or to the mulfiphcity of 
its practical arts (kalas)f and the multiple develop- 
ments of its* State consciousness 4 The same purpose 
IS likely to be served by a careful study of the story 
of the development of the JEImdu «nmd that is unfolded 
m thes^ pages. This, it is expected, will show that 
the State was regarded m Hindu eyes as an essential 
mstrument for securmg not merely the whole life, 
but also the •bare existence, of the people. This 
conception led not only m the ‘secular’ Arthasastra 
but also m the later Brahmmical canon to the view 
that the State was within certam hmits virtually an 
end m itself. Another point that it is hoped to 
demoi^strate m the course of this work is that the 
Hindu scheme of social order involved not merely 
$ 

* The hsfc of vidyas is sometimes (Kau^ilya 1 1 , Kamandaka 
III 1, Msyiusamhita VII 43, 6ukranlti I 162-164) given as four, 
sometimes (Vayupuraijiam III 6 , 28) as eighteen, and some- 
times (Sukraniti IV 3 27-30 etc ) as thirty -two in number 
Each of these hsts contains some secular branches of know- 
ledge Thus tho first and the shortest hst comprises Pohtics 
(dapdanlti) and Economics (varta) , in the second hst are 
included medicine (ayurveda), mihtary science (dhanurvsda), 
music (gandfiarvavidya) and Pohtics (arthafiastra) , the last 
hst contains Pohtics (arthaSafitra), Erotics (kamafiastra), fine 
arts (Mpafiastra) and other subjects. 

t The number of kalSs more than rivalled that of the 
sciences as it consisted, according to the ordmary enumeration, 
of sixty-four kinds Of Sukraniti IV 3. 87-100. 

X The Hindu view of the International States-system 
(mapd^^fl') comprised a group of States varying from two to 
fifty-four according to diSerent authorities (vide Kamandaka 
XII 20 S ), although the usually accepted number was twelve. 
The forms of diplomacy and foreign policy, moreover, were 
arranged by the Hindu writers under four and six heads respec- 
tively, which, were further subdivided as well as rearranged Into 
composite types 
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the horizontal division into orders (ftiramas) but also 
the vcrti(M division into classes (var^ias), besides 
involving the king who was m many respfects rui 
gtMTM In this scheme the K^atriya "householder 
was required to be not merly god fearing and 
sacrificing * but alsocto protect all other classes The 
function of protectidn, indeed was the special province 
of the kmg and so highly was it esteemed that the 
kmgly duty (rfljadharma) was held m the Mahfi 
bh&rata to be equivalent m moral valuA to the duties 
of the four castes and the four order* put together * 
Above all the primary law of self preservation was 
held m such great respect m the Brahmmioal canon 
that mdividuals and classes were permitted f#r the 
aoke of Uvelihood to assume m tunes of dipculty 
abnormal functions which were aptly designated as 
emergency duties (fipaddharma) In the sphere of 
public life the application of this principle is iUus 
trated by the rule of the Mabfibh&rata authonsmg all 
classes to take up arms in self-defence when the 
kmg 8 power wanes and the social ord«y vanishes,* ns 
well as by the injunction requiring submlssiori to any 
ontJ, even a Sfldra, who saves society from^allarchy t 
Nevertheless there is a gram of truth concealed m 
the estimate of Hindu cultural ideals and Insti 
tutions to which reference has been made above It 
Is an undoubted fact that the ancient Indian ntmos 
phcrc was pre-eminently charged with the rcbgiou* 
spirit. Nothing mdeed show* this more clearly than 
the fate that overtook the matcnolisUc •chooU of 


Ylilo Cbu I\ Infra, 
t lUd 
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thought which arose from time 'to timerunder the 
congemal influence of the fruitful genius of^the people 
and their traditional tolerance of free '^thinking. 
The philosophical school of Charvaka, to mention 
only one mstance of this class, became thft target of 
unmeasured attack from ,the mcvst diversified schools 
of thought and it failed to take roof on the Indian soil. 
The distinctive aim of cathohc Hinduism, however, 
was to co-ordinate the material as well as the spiritual 
mterests of i]ften mstead of exaltmg either of these 
at the expense of the other The Hmdu view of life, 
the view that is common to the Brahmimcaf, the 
Buddhist and the Jama, schools of thought, implies 
two paths or processes which wonderfully complement 
each other m the progress towards self-realisation, — 
the path of enjoyment (pravritti) and that of re- 
nunciation (nivntti). While hberation (moksa) is 
conceived to be the goal of the latter path, the 
former ‘mvolves a co-ordmation of the three ends, 
VIZ, virtue (dharma), pleasure (kama) and wealth 
(artha), or at least the pursuit of the second and the 
third itinder the gmdance and direction of the first.* 
This profoipid appreciation of the totality of human 
mterests hes, unless we are greatly mistaken, at 
the root of the sociological ideas of the Hindus. 


* Of ManusamlutfL II 224r “ (Some declare that) the 

chief good consists m (the acqmsition of) spiritual merit and 
wealth, (others place it) in (the gratification of) desire and (the 
acqmsition of) wealth, (others) in (the acqmsition of) spiritual 
merit alone, and (others say that the acqmsition of) wealth 
alone is the chief good here (below) , but the (correct) decision 
is that it jis the aggregate of (these) three ” Cf Ibid VI 84-37 ; 
XII 88-90 Also compare Kautilya’s Aj^hafi^tra 1 7 Sukranlti 
III 2 




We hatre cndeavour«i to dispose of the mnin 
argument advanced by some scholars to discredit 
the clauuf of the ancient Indians to have contributed 
to the theories of the State It remains to consider 
two oQshbots of this view which command wide 
acceptanae at the pjeaent day In the first place it 
IS heltTthat not only the Indians but aU other Onental 
peoples were so thoroughly imbued with faith m the 
divine creation and ordering of the world that they 
were never impelled to enquire into the raixonaU of 
their insbtubons Thus it is declared by one writer 
m concludmg his estimate of Eastern cultures Now 
it was this appeal to dogma rather than to reason, to 
faith rather than to logically grounded behcf,* that 
was and has contmued to be the one oharactenstio of 
Oriental civilisation To the early Eastern mmd the 
fact that a thing existed was sufilcient of itself to 
show its nght to be Thus was eJIectually excluded 
all possibility of mquines as to the relative perfection 
or justification for the existence of defado social and 
pohtical institutions * The second view that has to be 
mentioned m this connection is that although the Eas 
tern peoples succeeded in formulating 8opie*conccpta 


• WlDonsbby PoUtleal Tktori** of ft* Aneimt TTcrrU 

p J4 C?f Ui® striking contmst drawn b«lwe«ii the mentality 
of the Greeks on the one hand and that of the Indians and the 
Jew* on the other In the following line* Instead of projecting 
thctnselTes Into tho sphere of irliBlon like the people of India 
and Judea Instead of taking this worid on tnwt and seeing It 
by faith the Greek* took their stand in the realm of tbouRbt 
and daring to wonder about tblngi ririUe th y attempted to 
etwiceim of the worid In the light of trfleon A sense 
ol the Taloe of the Individual wa* Ihn* the primary eooditloo 
of the development of political thought in Greece lUrker 
TAt PciUictiJ Tfiougfit of Ptc/o anj Ariseo/lr pp I 2 
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of the State, they were too much vitiated theologi- 
cal admixture to deserve the title of scien|;ific deduc- 
tions. 'Thus to quote the authority alred;dy cited, 
“ In the ancient empires of the East to such an 
extent were religion and law confused that political 
science can scarcely be said to have existed as an 
independent branch of knowledge. The ultimate 
sanction of all law was supposed to be found m 
the sacred writings ”* Writing in the same strain 
but with a festricted application Prof. Dunmng 
observes, “ The Oriental Aryans never freed their 
pohtics from the theological and metaphysical 

environment m which it is embedded to-day 

The Aryans of Europe have shown themselves to 
be the only peoples to whom the term ‘ pohtical ’ 
may be properly applied. ’’f 


In considermg the above arguments in their 
apphcation to the Indian conditions alone, it is well 
to remember at the outset that the thought of the 
Brahminical canonists is not co -extensive with the 
whole realm of Hmdu culture In the field which 
is treated by us in the present place we may notice 
at least thrftt other phases of thought, the Buddhist, 
the Artha^astra and the Jama, of which the first two 
are more or less mdependent of Brahminical influence 
Now nothmg is more characteristic of the Buddhist 
and the Artha^astra pohtical thought than its bold 
and avow€?d appeal to human reason. The early 


• Willoughby, Nature of the State, p 12 
t A Hxatory of Polxixcal Theories, Ancient and Mediaeval, 
Introduction, pp xis-xx 
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schools awd authors of the Arthaiistra, m particular 
introduce^!, as -we have already observed the cou 
ception bf an independent branch of knowledge 
specifically concerned with the acquisition and the 
preservation of States or m other word* with the 
Art of GovemmenV and not only did this science 
gather a nch literature around itself extending far 
down into the Middle Ages but it found a place in 
the traditional list* of sciences Furthermore the 
ideas of the Arthailstra, as we shall see later on 
were not confined withm the four comers of an 
isolated system they were absorbed and assimilated 
m the system of the Brahmmical canon and were 
thence transmitted to other systems which drew 
their inspiration therefrom Regarding the theory 
of the Brahminical canon it ha* to be admitted that 
human reason was not allowed mch full scope as 
to bring mto question the foundations of the system 
such e^g as the grand concept of the socib! order 
with its attendant list of duties (dharma) relating to 
the constituent classes thereof the trend of thought, 
on the contrary was to make use of the* faculty 
of reason for the purpose of estabbshing^thc vahditj 
of those concepts We may further grant that the 
Brahminical ideas of the State arc conceded pnn 
mpally m the settmg of the ^VhoIo Duty of the king 
and are linked up In several Instances ns in tlic 
doctrine of the king* creation with the notions 
of theology Nevertheless it it a remarkable 
fact that rajadharmA i» treated in tlic cano 
nicfll tradition of the Brfihmanas as independent 
of the Veda* at least in tome of its part* and it is 
held to be disdsible from the point of s^cw 
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of its consequences into two clns-jcs coircsnonding to 
the king’s political and his. personal functions. This 
•v\ils c^prcsscd Mith great foicc bv the niofl famous 
commentator of the jManusamhitfi, the illustrious 
Mcdlratithi, who is supposed to have nonnishcd at a 

date not later than the tenth cent ur\ A 

• • 

We l^ave cndca\ouicd to consider the factors that 
\\cic at work m the upbuilding of the fabric of Hindu 
political ideas. We may next examine the conse- 
quences of th^ regional and cultural influences under 
vhich these theories gicw up into a sj'slcm. And 
first we Iiavc to observe that Hindu political thtJught 
found throughout its history its chosen sent in Nor- 
thcrn^India and the Deccan, the home-land of Indo- 
Aryan culture. It vns a singular irony of fate that 
the Dl'avidinn laccs of the South, who built in the 
later Hindu period powerful States founded on the 
bedrock of self-governing village assemblies, failed 
to make any notable original contribution to the 
stock of political ideas. Indeed the Southern races 
would appear m the light of ilieii earliest literaiy 
records ^o have been from the first profoundly impress- 
sed with, the ideas of the political thinkers of ,the 

North. Thus the Hindu theories of the State bore 

« 

the stamp of the creative genius of the ludo-Aryans 
and were coloured by their distinctive ideals and 
experiences. Now a remarkable feature of the Indo- 
Aiyan culture was, as we have said above, the enor- 
mous, though not exclusive, hold acquired by 
rehgion over the thoughts and actions of men. , To 
the Hindu, however, rehgion was not merely a code 
of dogmas or a system of religious exercises, but it 

* Of. C5h. VI, Infra. 
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was a synthesis of life It therefore followed that 
the rules Tf public administration along with their 
undcrlyingv theories formed an mtegral part of the 
Brahmanical canon But further the Brithmapa 
sacred htcrature presented from flist to last the* onl> 
contmuous record of Hindu political speculation 
The other systemyTTerc either as m the casg of the 
pohbcal sections of the Buddhist canon and the 
Artho4»&3tra flnallj swamped or merged m the ocean 
of Brahmana thought after enjoying n bnef span of 
existence, or else they were lihc the Jama works on 
poht> virtual copies of some of the more advanced 
phases of Brahmana speculation 

The peculiar genius of the Indo Aryans left its 
impress upon another aspect of Hindu political 
thought, namely its intensely realistic ohafacter 
The pohtical ideas of the Hindus were of the earth 
earthy and it was only on rare occasions that they 
were tempted to soar into the region of ideal pohbes 
A remarkable instance of this exception to the 
general rule is the picture of the Unl^ ersal Slonarch 
(Chokravortin) m the Buddhist canon ThC| Hindu 
pohtical thinkers indeed were not as a rule closet 
philosophers to whom it is permitted to indulge in 
dreams of blissful Utopias They figured cither m 
the role of tcacliers of the Sacred Law which was 
binding upon the king in cicrv act of his life, and was 
enforced bj the highest moral and spiritual sanctions 
Or else as makers of the ATtlm'^^iSlm the) claimed to 
laj down rules of pohej that were founded upon the 
accumulated wisdom of past master* and which 
pnnccs and mimsters were cniomed to la\ to heart and 
practise in their h\Ci Thus the Hindu thcoric* of 
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the State were mainly concerned with concrete prob- 
lems of admimstiation such as the conduct of the 
kihg, the choice of ministers, as well as iiiteinal and 
foreign policy?' Even the abstract speculations relat- 
ing t(5 the origin of kingship and the lik« seem to 
have been the battle-cues m the stnfe of rival schools 

e m 

of thought concernmg such vital iss'ues as the relative 

rights of the king and the subjects 

We have, lastly, to examine the influence e:^ercised 

upon Hindu ^political thought by cestam specific 

types of pohty to which the conditions in Northern 
( 

India gave a peculiar piommence Though republi- 
can constitutions figured, as we have said, upon the 
stage ^of Indian history, it was the monarchic State 
that dominated the scene In the paucity of other 
data tRe most complete account of the Indian monar- 
chies IS to be derived from the hterature of the sacred 
canon and the secular Aithasastra which reflects, as we 
have seen, actual and not ideal conditions of political 
existence. It is not our intention in the present 
place to mention all the distinctive features of the 
standard Indian polity, but to specify those charac- 
teristics alone that stamped themselves upon the 
system of fimdu thought. The monarchic States, 
to begin with, ranged m size fiom governments of 
small extent to large empires stretching, m the hj^er- 
bolical language of the conventional description, to the 
boundary of the whole earth as far as the sea. It 
was however an index of the strong disruptive forces 
constantly at work that the small States comprised 
m the traditional States-system (mandala) prepon- 
derated over the empires. Further, the monarchic 
governments usually involved a central adnunistra- 



five machmcrv supcnmposed upon the subordinate 
administrtjnons of the distnct the to\vn and the 
nUajTc 3i\e other features of the Indian State were 
concerned with the i>osihon of the pnestU and the 
ruling classes ns -well as of the lung with reference to 
the rest The Briihmapas indeed occup^ from the 
first a very important place in the society and the 
State In the Bmhmonical canon not onh arc the 
person and property of the pnesth order protected 
bj the severest penalties but Ihej arcijirmcd snlh a 
formidable nrmj of immunities which includes the 
exerPption from taxation ns well ns from capital 
punishment* TotheRamcfa\onre<loMlcr is assign 
ed in the later works the right of filling the pane! of 
judges m the ros-nl court of justice in n pnrlml measure 
as well os the highest scat m the council of ministers 
Above all tlic nrubmono has the God given right of 
spntunl teaching and of guardianship of the Sacred 
Law sv Inch embraces every section of the communitj 
together with c\cr> act of their lives The King's 
Chaplain (purohito) m particular has not onK the 
task of mmistenng to the sjunliml ncctls of iu^mnstcr 
hut he also stands m the front rank of Slalr ofTidah 
for to lum belongs the function of warding off hv 
mrons of Ills chaniis mid sjkUs the dangers llireaten 
mg the safclv of tlic king nnd the kingilom It Is 
rtjjinrknble that much of these ideas of the BrAhmann's 
vx*ml and erne stains is imphcitK aece^ttsl In the 
sv items I}ing outside tjir Brahmanicnl canon But 
Ivowcvcr high the pretensions of the Brihmana might 
he earned the essential meompatihilitv of his fune 

Cl 0*Qf VIU Jr I5| I |0 If t*i \pA* 
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tions wth those of llic ruliiiff nnrl the fighting ICsatriyn 

’v\as seldom, if evei, lost sight of. The iilhasastro 

* * . 
works, ■nhi9h nrc iii essence pincticaJ nianimls of 

stateeiaft, merely emphasise this divergence by their 

sigmfieant exclusion of the piirohita fiom the list of 

component factors (angrfs) of government (ifgyam) 

jr •** 

Thus tlie Brrihmanas did not monopolise the position 
of A antnge aa itli respect to the other classes, Init they 
shared this privilege vilh the ICsatiijn. Tinning to 
another point, avc liaA'c to obsen'c tliat'tlic king who 
was the Ksatnya pai evcellencc vas notlicld to jjc an 
inesponsible despot. In tJic system of the Brahma- 
nical canon v Inch forms the gioimdwork of the ivliolc, 
the l<ing was indeed cntru‘?tcd with the highest cxc- 
cutiA’'« functions. But the concept of tlie Sacred Law 
(dharma) which claimed to bind every section of the 
commundy involved a complete separation of these 
functions from the function of interpreting the Laiv 
which was leserved for the Biahmanas Further the 
rules of the Laiv ivliicli dciived then oiigm horn 
Divine ReA^elation embodied m the Vedas imposed 
upon the king a bundle of duties whose observance 
Avas enforfiild by the highest moral and spiritual 
sanctions Among 'these duties Ai’-as i eckoned that of 
respecting the traditional lights of the individuals as 
well as of collective groups, — ^rights Aviueh AA’^eie indeed 
mvested with an imperishable authority by then 
inclusion •• m the Sacred Canon The Brahmana 
canonists, for instance, lay doAvn Avitli sciupulous 
care the heads of the govei’nment revenue as Ai^ell as 
the proportion payable under each head, and they 

* Ci I? P Jayaswal {Calcutia Weekly Notes, Vol XVI. 
pp xix-ssi , IniToducUop. Iq Bifidv Pohiy, pp 17-1&) 
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mention classes of people that arc altogether to hr 
exempted [from taxation* Further the cnnoniLal 
writers require the king to respect the customs of 
diverse communal units nnd e\cn to giie legal 
Cfleet to the rules passed by such bodies f 

Siiqh were the fi'pcs of jiolit) that dominated the 
stage m ancient India nnd it is not too much''to state 
that their principal features shaped much of the Hindu 
polihcat thought Thus the theories concerning the 
nature and donditions of republican States from a 
small but bj no means msigmfieant chapter m the 
histon of Hindu speculation But bj far the largest 
hod\ of political ideas of the Ilmdii writers is concern 
cd with the monarchies Tlic Hindu political thcort 
indeed is cssentialh the theory of the mornrehte 
State Tlic monarchies hones er which formed the 
norm nnd tspe of polits in the systems of tlic Hindu 

The consUtutlnnfll ktvntftcoofo of tbs rafes of tststton 
In the nrslimsnlcftl cnoon sons Otst rmlntod ool by itr K T 
JoTtk^wol (/ntrodctriitm io /ffruTu PolUjf jrodrro HcTirw 
TaJtnitM Sopt^'Ptber IPJ3) nmjr qool/' Jh#* 

dlwxppolntlnp cNJimplf' of two other enrlrnt ^^<•opVn 
how a complrlr void (n tUr theory of ta'tallon tfw 

Btwrnce of Indtridiwl rioht^ with rrjrrrncr to Itr TV 

whole constitution of tV «oclrtlr« of llrwrr BnlhRomr «y^ 
/Vo/ IktMiAbJa //ViV/i- F p >7/ ‘wai h«w<J oa eon 

erptloo’ illrr-tly oppo** \ to tluv- ond^r Yshtch dir nuxlrm 
doctrine* hAV(* twm fomitsl With (Iwm tb" 8l»te pl*ce,f 
above rind brtnrt' the inllvldual who hound to r*rrin«* 
riltu*clf tmtv^nrdJy tot bU country To pcT'rfwi hoMli c 
rurh a Vll f tl«* j-i tloo of Jii t tojaflon wooll appear fo 
he nf trifllna lmportan<^ ” 

t Ct iinm* ■ DhormaU tr* \l *0 i Tlt^ of 
rouotri ra tf-' lu^d taialU**^ which are not oppo*ri to tl r 

(naovl) records hate a1*o antliority CulUratnr* truJcr* 
herd torn ii onryl ndrtv and artlranv (ban* aathortt/ to 
down rulc-ij f r tVlr rotprcllri* eti**«-* K \<>l, ll 

p *^1 rtftahl cfri a! and eritltalaurTf} of ttN r»bf*d vtf 
K. C Jto/owdar iCerpo^f* (n /ndta p 0 Q ) 
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thinkers were ordinarily small States coi^prised m 
the traditional mandala, for it was only in exceptional 
cases, as* m the system of the Buddhist canont that the 
office of the fempeior was tieated as a topic of specula- 
tion. Further, the high position occupied by the 
Brahmana as well as the Ksatiiy^had its reflection m 
the doct?me of joint lordslup of th’ese powers over the 
rest This in its turn became the occasion for a 
remarkable group of theoiies regarding the mutual 
relations of tifc above classes The Hhidu theoiies 
of kingship, lastly, wcic a product of the i^hts 
and duties associated with this office. Thus the 
system of individual and communal rights with 
refereilce to the State seems to have given rise 
to whi^t ma}’^ be called the fcc-tbcoiy of taxation, 
according to which the revenue was the price 
paid by the subjects to the king foi the privilege 
of protection. Tins famous maxim underlay the 
theories of kingship m the Bnddbist as well as in the 
Brahmamcal canon : it gave the cue to the Buddhist 
theoiy of SociaJ Contract which was distinguished by 
its remarkable insistence upon the respective rights 
and duties pf the king and the subjects, and it was 
used to counteract the consequences of the doetrme of 
Divine creation of the king and respectful submission 
of the subjects laid down m the Brahmamcal canon. 

We have endeavoured to describe the salient 
features of Hindu political thought followmg from the 
peculiar conditions of the land and character of its 
people. It now remams to observe that the historical 
treatment of this body of ideas is subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the dominant characteristics of 
Hindu literaiy craftsmanship We have to mention, 
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in the first plnce, t\ie general tendency of the Hindu 
writers t* connect their works with Bchools nnd 
systems instead of making these the cxprfeion of 
their own mind* Indeed it appears Aat the per 
Ronahtj of the mdividual is m titis case merged in the 
comn\on tradition and collective umtv of the school 
Thus in the field political thought it is fhc Vedic 
theological schools and the schools of the Snered 
Tradition (Smnti) as well as those of tlie Jluddhist 
canon and tlic secular Arthft&ristni, that hnic been 
the^nursenes of the most copious and ongmal ideas 
On the other hand mdmdunl nutliors as sucli have 
mode a relatively small contribution to the common 
stock of thought Further these ^Tntc^s arc m most 
cases so enveloped in a mist of obscunl> ttvit tliei 
arc no better than names Tins pmem! tendenev 
towards the preponderance of schools Is no doubt 
conncetcfl with an essential feature of Hindu culture 
consUtmg m its emphasis of the communal conscious 
ness ot the expense of Individual expenmee Allied 
to this tendency is another charactgdstic fca>ure of 
Hindu literature namels the mdcflnilenc^s of its 
chronology It Is indeed n sinking Cacf that not 
wiUistnndinc the immense strides that haie liern 
taken In the study of Indian antiquities the dotes of 
most of the literary compoMllons nrr still open In 
senous dnergenees of opinion nmong scholnin A 
typical instance is furnished l>\ Ibc polrfirol treotis^' 
of KAmondokn whicli has been nssignrtl no less limn 
three district dates* tanging from tlic Ihml to live 


3r>! or UU c«'ntQrj A 1> qontr IJs I \ |01*|| 
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seventh centuries A D. In other cases, 5 as m the 
classical instance of the works of the Brahmmical 
sacred literature, the utmost exertions olf' scholars 
have succeeded merely m fixing the dates withm 
the limits of two oi even more centfiries. It 
is obvious that m these circumstances a strict 
chronological arrangement is out of the que"stion. 
It therefore becomes necessary to study the subject 
m the order of development of parallel schools 
and systems, end to rest the whole upon the frame- 
work of broad chronological divisions representmg 
successive stages of its growth Another result of 
the twofold tendency which has been noticed above, 
IS that, we are driven to interpret the Hindu theories' 
of the State ordinarily without reference to the 
special conditions of time, space and personal 
experience, m which they doubtless had their 
origin. 

Such, then, are the Imes along which the metho- 
dical treatment of Hmdu pohtical theories ' has to 
proceed.* We \iave, m conclusion, to add a few 
words concemmg the dates of the various original 
authorities that have been utihsed in the preparation 
of this volume The begmnmgs of pohtical specula- 
tion among the Hmdus, it will be observed later, 
occur m the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
Regarding the dates of these works, the opinions 
of scholars vary so widely that it is impossible to 
mention one commandmg general acceptance. On 
the whole, however, it appears desirable to place the 
works in question in the latter half of the second 
millennium before Christ and the earher half of the 
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firtt.* The two f61Iowing ttagcs in the historj of 
Hindti political thought tho« of growth and main 
rrty» are* l^prcscntcd by a nch ranetj of xystems 
cotuiating of the Brahmlnical Dharmnsfitms ns well 
aa the Jfonusamlutfi and the Mnhfibhflrata the 
Buddhist canonical^nd pqst-eanonicnl treatises and 
the lilcraturc of Artba^ftstra The DhamasQtraj 
are assigned by Prof Jolly to the fourth Ofth and 
sixth, centunea before Chnst,! The ManusamhiU 
IS placed bj Bflhlcr in the penod between the second 
century B C and the second century A D $ Tlie 
Mahfibh&rata, in the opmion of a leading Western 
Buthority, belong* to the penod from the second 
century B C to the second centurj A* or with 
a wider margin, from the fourth centurj B C, to the 
fourth century A D | The Pnh Buddhist canon 
for the most part foils within the limits of the fourth 
century B C 0 The only important post^ennonleol 
work of the Buddhists which Is treated m thit volume 
is the ChatuhiotikA of irjndeva assigned to the 
second centur) A D ^ The Arthoillstra of hautilva 


• Cf MarJofvHl VrtJtr tnitr Twlftfr pp tIU ti 
t tteftii 8Ui pp 3 T (qwo<«H| H C 3f*Jmnd»T Corjys 
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is ascribed by the unanimous hterary tradition of the 
Hindus to the famous minister of the founder of the 
impenarMaurya dynasty (acc. circa 822 B. O.). This 
view, however, while accepted by some Western 
scholars, has been rejected by others,’*^ In the 
present work we have, without * pinning our faith 
either to the Hindu tradition 5r to its Western 
criticism, placed the work at about the end of 
the fourth century before Chnst. Hence the early 
schools and « authors of the Artha^Sstra have 
been traced back to the immediately preceding 
penod. The last stage in the evolution of Hmdu 
political theories is marked by the treatises as-- 
cnbed» to Kamandaka, Brihaspati and Sukra, the 
Jama works on polity and law, as well as the iater 
Brahmimcal canon consisting of the minor Smritis 
and the Puranas, the commentaries on the Smntis 
and the Digests of the Sacred Law. The work of 
Kamandaka, as we have mentioned above, is still 
a chronological puzzle, but it may be placed with 
confidence m the period from 400 A. D. to 600 A D. 
The Brihaspatisutras is essentially an archaic work, 
but one of it^ historical allusions, it will be seen later, 
brmgs down its date m its existmg form at least to 
the twelfth century A. D. Like tlie work of Kaman** 


♦ HiUebraaidfc held the -new that the Atha^astra was pjvo- 
duced by a school of Kautdya’s disciples His arguments were 
controverted by Prof Jacobi (viote the English translation of 
the original German article in I A June — July 1918). Jacobi’s 
view in ite turn is re 3 ected by Prof A B Keith who holds 
{ J. R. A. S 1916, pp 130-137 ) that the Artha^tra was 
written by one of Kautxlya’s followers. 
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data the {Sukranitisara » of \mcertam date, but 
reasons witi bo shown m the proper place for putting 
It down ill the late mediaeval period Of tlfe Jama 
’■'orks with which we are concerned the Ntti\fikjfi 
mritam an aphonsitc treatise written by 
devawho wasthe^r/l/^g^ of a feudatory Chief subject 
toe'VVesteni IndiaA potentate Kn?pa XU (fl 10th 
century A. D ) The Laghu Arhannfti was written 
by the -well known Jaina scholar and dmne Uema 
chandra (1060 1178 AD) at the behest of hb 
royal patron Kum&rapftln of Guxerat As regards 
the fater Brahirunical canon the minor SmnlLS ore 
assigned by Prof Jolly dates ranging from the fourth 
to the seventh centuncs AD* To the same period 
belong the larger Purftons m their existing* form 
Ot the great octmeentators on the SmrjUs, Mrdhfi 
tithi Vijfianeivaro and Aporflrka belong as will be 
shown in the sequel to the tentli and the eIc^cnth 
centuries after Christ while Mfldha\a dtsliftguislied 
himself as the minister of the first Ung of the famous 
House of Vijaynagor in the ear?) part of the Hth 
centur 3 The two mcdiie^al Digests of the Sacred 
Law that hove been token up fpr cxnmma 
tion in this work art the Dhaga\ftntabhasknm and 
the VTramitrodom Hoth of these are ^atiamttotis 
works dealing with the manifold branches of Hindu 
law and nturd (ScIiRro) ^^c arc concerned with 
tlieir political sections olone whicJi ore st>led the 
N»imfl>Othfl and the IWjnnltipmkAln ropcethrly 
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The author of the former work, Nilakantha, is said 
to have flourished about 1600 A D.*, wMle Mitra- 
mi^ra who wrote the latter treatise hved at’ the court 
of the Central India Raja Vlrasnnha who is chiefly- 
remembered in history as the murderer* of Abul 
Fazl, the mimstei of Akbar. f 

o 


* Kayne, Hxndu Law and Usage, 7th edition, p 29 
t Cf. West and Buhler’s Digest, p. 22, quoted, Ibid p 29 
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The ^test phase — ^Proji the Rioteda ro 

THE UPAKlflDB 
r 

Thft oriRltuJ eocl&! and poltUca] ItutltuUon* of \he lodo- 
Aryan* — Th* doctrine of the king * diiinjty In the \ edfc 
SamhitiJ and the Br&hnw^fts-- Theory of the kin^s rtdo by 
Ylrtne of hi* divine nature — ^Tran*form*tI(Jh of the I&do> 
Aryan tribal aociety into the political commnnlly— TI whitt 
of UnUtation of tbe Idn^^t and the priest » powcra^poctrlne 
of the origin of divine king*hip of Indm — Dogma of Joint 
lordahlp of tbe Btfthma^aa and the Kfatriyaa-^Thef^riM of 
tha mntnal relation* of Btihmana^ and Krvtriyaa a* wellaa 
of the ‘porohlta and the king— The concept of Lair (dharma) 
In the Upanifftda. 

The starting point of the Hindu poiiticn! ideas is 
to be discovered m the collection of hjinns and 
prayers forming the cnriicsl litcmrj monument of 
the Indo-Ar>nn* the Rigvcda Snmhitft Jn tins 
KtJcX. 19 embodied n number of doctrines like the 
divinltj of the Ung and the diiine crcaHon of the 
social classes which formed Inter in the tnius 
Somhitus and the Urfiltmanas the basis of the 
earliest speculations of the Hindus concerning the 
phenomena of the State 

It vrould thus appear that the earl) history of 
Hindu political thought was comprisctl in the otdexl 
literature of the Sacred Canon and intertwined with 
its coDCrpts Ncvcrllicless this mu>l linw Iwvn 
the natural uHdiool of the social and |K>UUcal inatl 
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tutions of the people at the daWn of th<^ir history 
It IS therefore desirable to present a plehmmary 
survey of the primitive condition of the Indo-Aryans 
before proceeding to consider their theories of the 
State* The Rigveda shows the Indo-Ary^ns to be 
passmg through a stage; of tr^insition : the tribal 
society 4s being transformed mCo the aggregate of 
tribes or the ‘ Folk.’ It is with this earher stage 
that we are concerned in the present place. The 
Rigveda specifies and describes a number of tnbes 

that are mcluded within the Aryan pale. Such 

_ ^ 

are the Purus, the Bharatas, the Tntsus, the Yadus, 
the Gandharis, the U^Inaras, the Anus and the 
Druh3nis Further, the Rigveda has preserved a 
picture, though traced m dim outhnes, of the consti- 
tution of the tribal society m its time. The genenc 
term ‘ jana ’ was apphed to a tribe or people The 
‘ jana ’ was divided into a number of social groups 
called ‘*vis,’ but the division of the ‘ vi^ ’ into a 
number of ‘ gramas ’ is doubtful, smce the ‘ grama ’ 
might compnse different ‘ vi^es,’ or comcide with a 
‘ vi^,’ or contain only a part of a ‘ vii$ ’ The ‘ vis,’ 
moreover^ jmght mean either a territorial division, 
or else a communal group.* The government of each 
tribal unit was normally vested m a monarch (rajan). 
It has indeed been held that oligarchical forms of 
government were not unknown among the Indo- 
Aryans. I this view has been challenged by 

others on the ground that the passage bearmg on 

_ - - 

* Vedxc Index, Vol I, pp 269-270 (correcting Zimmer, 
Ali Leben, pp 169-160) Also compare Ibid I 246 , II 306 

■f Zimmer, op cit pp 176-177 (quoted, Vedxc Index, Vol. 
II, p 216) 
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this question meani merely that the nobles could be 
called rfljdn * There can hovrcvcr be no reasonable 
doubt that the normal constitution prevailing among 
the Ihdo- Aryans rvas a monarchy in ■Nvhifih the Jang s 
power wds checked by the tnbal assembhes (sabhft 
and sanuti) The ^ tnbal societj moreover, was 
divided at an early penod mto a number of classes 
The earhest and the most fundamental disnston 
that arose m its midst was undoubtedh the distinct 
tion between the conquenng Arvantc and the con 
queted aborigines (Dosyus or Dasai) The dbision 
into the four standard classes of Hindu society how 
ever occurs m one of tho admittedly latest ln'mns 
of the Rigvcda, while in other parts even the titles of 
these arc seldom mentioned It was therefore 
believed at one time that the division into castes was 
unknown In the Iligvcda and was introduced in 
later times I This theorj has been rejected at the 
present day in view of the fact that the RlgvetU 
itself points to the presence of all the rsiential 
elements of the caste 8>stcm of Inter times X 

Such IS a bncf outline of the primitive inslilutions 


\ed(eindft Not II l» 210 TV* •ulhopn f tU* wort U 
pnjre (op elU p. 210 ) Zlmmfr « IVorj* of IV p*tri»Kl Ir^ 
onp^nU«tloo of tv Intifv bj* tt> C Vir m 

Invadrrt In * ht«tUf Irrrtlory »nd hf quAlInc tV I 

r**tnplr< of Ihv Vrr*n ln»»d p* of tlrrw •nJ tV <1 nn*n 
Inrad « of 1 nnUnd 

t Mtdr Ori^nat Fan Irti Trtf VrJ I "IP 

ZlmmiT >il/ pp ISj-o"! I raanlmlrtU * imn 

of th'^r*ncun><'ntj» rid \ Indft \nl It pp *1^ 10 

2 I /dir Jnd/y \r4 II p all IWl pp “ /> -»! *'i 

Old nVnr X-IUfO 11 flrmn U1*J in I V N * 
Pf^^ffiVr lO'C^ 
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of Uic Indo-Annns ns icOcctcd in the Ri/^vedn, and 
llu\vc form the lusloncnl background of Ih'c Ihconcs 
of I lie Stale thni wcic firsf foimninled b')'- tfic Hindu 
thinker';. Tt is co^^onlcnl to be<jin out dcsciipUon of 
these theories with the view of the kin^i’s relations to 
his subjects The Indo-Atynn km", indeed is invested 
from the' fust, with {bvmc nltnbutcs. Ah end v m the 
Ri"vcdn, m a itymn ntlribulcd to Ttasadnsyu, kmc 
of the Purus, tlic rosnl sn"o sings. “Twofold is my 
empne, tliat of the wliolc ICsatiiMi lace) and all the 

JmmorinK nrc 1 lie Gods nssoeintc me with the 

• 

acts of Varuna ; I rule over (those) of the provimatc 
form of man. I am the king Vnrunn ; on me (the gods) 
bestow* those principal energies (that arc) destructive of 
the Asiiras ; (they) assoeinte me with the worship of 
Vaiunn I rule over (the acts) of tlic proximate 
form of man. I am Indra, I am Vnrunn. J am those 
two m greatness : (I am) the vast, profound, beautiful 
heaven and caith ; mlclhgent, I give Idee Twastri 
animation to all beings : I uphold earth and heaven.” 
The address is cpnlmucd in the same stiam through the 
three following stanzas, but it is imncccssniy to 
quote thcm»hcrc. In the closing stanzas, Trasadas- 
yu describes himself as resembling the God India 
and as a dcmi-god (aiddha-dcva).* In this striking 
hymn, it will be observed, the king compares and 
nearly identifies himself with the two leading deities 
of the Vedic pantheon. Siicli statements could 
hardlj’’ have occurred in the Rigveda, had they been 
completely out ol tune with the sentiments of the 
time. 


* Kv IV i2, Wileon’e translation, Vol III pp 203-205. 
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In tIio‘'Atharvav«lft the conception of the kmgiy 
divinity 1 ^ inculcated in the form of a general doctnpc. 
In one ot its hymns, intended m the ntual book to 
accompany the consecration of the king occqts the 
following passage *Him approaching all waited 
upon (pari bhhi) ^ <cIothing himself m fortune, he 
goes about (car) having own brightness * great is 
that name of the vmlc (vff;an) Asms , Iiavmg all 
forms, he approacheth immortal things ”• This 
stanza is copied from a verse of the Ri^^reda f addres 
sed to the god Indra. It is safe to conjecture that 
the transference of the divme epithets to the human 
subject involves a conscious attempt to identify the 
Jang with the God Purtber the extract*’ just 
quoted seems to refer directly to the divinity that 
doth hedge a king For it applies to the king the 
phrase the name of the virile Aflura (asmasyn 
nfima), which m the ongmal hymn corresponds with 
a term (asuryam) meaning the divimty in wWh the 
gods clothe themselves J 

In the Yajus Samhitfis and the prahmanas the 
king’s divmity is pre-cmmently associated ■frith his 
participation m the great political sacjifices Thus 
tho Sat. Br.,1 in the course of iti exposition of the 
V&japeya and the Ilfijasliya, repeatedly identifies 
the royal Baenficer with tho god Indra 5 Further 
it describes two of the component ntes of tlicse grand 

• Av IV 8 H O 8 Vot Vn p 157 
t Ev III 38. t 

i vide ‘WhiteftT s footadte loc. tit. 

} AbbrevliUofts vseA In ibU chapter s—T»ltt- Sam.** 
Talttlriya SamhltAt 6et. Br w&tapatha Brihmepa ; Telti. 

Br oTaltUrlya BriUunepe t Alt. Br •"AlUrey* B rfbnmn . 
a V 1 3 4 1 1 4 a i 2 E 8 
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eremonies as making the sacrificer identical with 
the god Prajapati> Another rite of the Vajapeya, 
which mvolves the mounting of the sacrificial post, 
is made the occasion of the utterance of the following 
piayer by the sacrificer and his uafe : * We have 
become Prajapati’s childten ’.f * Yet another ^-ite of 
the Vaj^pe3'‘a, that of consecration of the sacrificer 
by the priest, is declared to have the result of making 
the sacrificer the equal of Biihaspati, and it involves 
a direct mtmrdtion to the gods by the pliest that the 
sacrificer has become one of them-t Raja^uya 

rite of adoration of the king, the priest is made to 
utter the words, “ Thou art Mitra I Thou art Varuna 
After\^ards, theic occurs a dialogue between the king 
and the four priests assembled on lus four sides, in 
the course of which the former addressmg the latter 
is greated in return as Biahman priest, Savitri, Indra, 
and Varuna. § 

A feature of these identifications with the gods 
is that the kmg or the K§atriya is normally connected 
with the god Indra, just as the Brahmana is connected 

9 

■ — - - - - - ■ — — 9 

* V. 2. 1.^ ; 3. 4. 23. 

t V. 2 1. 11 With this expression may be compared the 
titles of ‘ Sous of Homs ’ and ‘ Sons of Heaven ’ assumed by 
the rulers of ancient Egypt and Chma respectively 

t Sat Br V 2 2 14-16 ‘I consecrate thee N N , with the 
supreme imlership of Bnhaspati ' ' therewith he mentions the 
(Sacnficer’s) name he thus makes him attain to the fellow- 
ship of Bnhaspati, and to co-cxistence m his world He 
then says, ‘411-ruler is he, N N. I AU-rulei is he, N N 1’ 
Him, thus indicated, he thereby mdicates to the gods ‘ Of 
mighty power is he who has been consecrated ; be has become 
one of yours ; protect him ! ’ thus he thereby says ” SB 
E Vol. XLI. p 39 

§ Taatt, Sam I 8 16 A variant form of this ceremony 
IS desenbed m the Sat Br (V. 4 3. 27) 
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With the ffod Bnhaspab Thus the Taitt Sam. 
exphumug a nte of making offermg* to Indra and 
Bnhnspati states that the Rfijanya (p^atnya) is 
connected with Indra whde Bnhaspab is the; holv 
power (Brahman) * The Sat Br m the course of 
its dogtnabc exposition of*the Vfijapeva, repeatedly 
identifies the Brflhrnana and the RAjanya (itpatnya) 
with the gods Bnhaspab and Indra, by equating 
them, m each case to the common factors Brahman 
(pnesthood or pnestly dignity) and fcwtra (nilmg 
power) rcspechvely f Describrng the RAjasOja the 
same work declares in another place that Indra u the 
sacnficer while men belong to Vijpu J 

It appears from the above that the kmg*i diVnlty 
li derived from a twofold btle — as a member ^f the 
rolmg class and oa a partioipator in the omnipotent 
sacrificial ceremonies As the Sat Br remark* m 
a passage purporting to explain one of the component 
rites of the RAjasfiya The ssf’nfieer is Indra —he is 
Indra for a twofold reason, namely because he ts a 
K^atnyaandbecauseheisaeacnBcer* | It deserves, 
however to be speciallv remarked that the king was 
not alone m bemg ranked as a god. The passages 
just cited show that like hini the Brfihmaiio was 
habitually regarded as a god Indeed the status of 
divinity was not the exclusive pnvilcgc of a suigic 
individual or even of a smgle class It was held to 
belong to all persons enbtled to the perfbnnancc of 


* II 4 n 
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the SrnuJe sncrificc*;. Tin*; is *nppnrcn^ fiom the 
(iopmnlic exposition of a oeremoii\ fonnin& an cssen- 
Uni prehminajv to flic snciiru’inl net. ThC Diksfi or 
Imfialion *s tleclnied in the Biahinnnns to linvc 
the result of rnisnnx fhe sneiifiecr to the l?vcl of flic 
fjods Tims n passage of i he Jsaf., Br. slat es, “ Ifc ho 
is consecrated, truly dra\\s nigirto (he gods, and hc- 
eonics one of (he deities/’’’* while ni nnolher passage 
it is st.nlcd. “ lie who is* eonsceiated indeed Becomes 
both Visnu m^l a snet ifieer ; for when hens consecrated 
he isVisnn : and when he saerinecs,lic is the snerificci .”*{ 
Of a similar import is (he dircefion in tlic Sal. Br. 
rcquinn" the priest to address the consecrated person 
ns B?ahman. and nnoking the divine protection on 
his behalf, bccansc he is one of the gods. It is expressly 
laid down in this connexion that the same form of 
address should be utleicd by the priest, even 
with respect to a Ksalriva or a Vaiiya sacri- 
fiecr.t 

We have endeavoured to trace the histor}'^ of the 
doctrine of the King’s divinity in the Vedic Samhitas 
and thc^ Br.lhmanns, It is howcvci only in the latter 
w*orks thhl this dogma is held to justify llie king’s 
authority over his .subjects. Tlic point is fore* 


* IIT 1. J . S ; repo.aicd Ibid III 2 2. 10 ; 2 2 10 ; 2 2. 22. 
t Til 2 I 17. 

t feat Br III 2 1 30-10 ; ‘ Tliereupon some one calls out, 
‘ Consecm(«d is tins Braliinan, couseciatcd is tins Brahman : ’ 
him, being thus announced, ho thereby announces to the gods : 
‘ Of great vigour is this one who has obtained the sacrifice ; 
he has become one of yours ; piWtect him 1 ’ this is what ho 
means to say. * * ♦ Wherefore let him address even a 
Bajanya or a Vaisya ns Brahman, since he who is bom of the 
saciifice IS bom of the Brahman (and hence a Brahmaija) ” 
S B E. Vol. XXVI, p 36, 
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shadowed & a passAge of the Taitt Sam. purporting 
to cxplam the nature of one of the so-called especial 
(ohina) saLnflces It la there declared that tht pnest 
should make offerings to the gods Agni Soma, India 
and Vam^ia, on behalf of a person who is mutually 
at variance with hisp fellows. The result of this act 
IS thus stated, So lum becoming Indra hi» fellows 
recogmse as superior he becomes the best of his 
fellows * This passage evidently secLs to base 
the kmg s authonty upon his divmity which is attained 
through the omnipotent sacrifice. The Brfihmaiias 
mark a further advance upon the theory of Divme 
Right. It IS indeed m these works that we can trace 
the begmiungs of true pohbcal speculation amon^g the 
Hindus How is it, ask the authors anticipating a 
famous question put centuries later into the mouth 
of fang Yudhi^thirs m the MahibhUrata, that the 
tang who 13 One rules over his subjects who ore Many ? 
In one place mdeed tlie answer is given in thd stereo- 
typed dogmatic fashion of the Be&hmaijas There 
the Sat Br., describing one of the rites of the Horse- 
socnfice, states One additional (oblation) he offers 
whdnce one man is apt to thrive omoq^t (many) 
creatures (or subjects) t Another passage of the same 
work answers the question in a wholly different fashion 
TheRajosfiya comprises a ntc m which the Ksatnya 
has to shoot to a certain distance with nn arrow 
Eiqilammg the meaning of this ntc the Sat. Br 
Btntes, And ns to whj n Rfljonya shoots he the 
Rajan>Ti Is the visible representative of Prajapatl 


* II 2 11 e H 0 s. voi xvni p lao 

t XII l 3 8 S.B E VoLXUV p 284 
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(Uic lord of crcnlurc«;) : hcncc. \0filc bcin(> one, he 
rule'; over manyd'’*^ Thl^ |)as<;nj:!;c is of grciifc interest 
in the Jrisiory of Jndinn political thought, ns it 
seems to cnudcmlc for tlic fiist tune n doclrmc which 
became the cornerstone of the thcoiics- of ’kingship 
m the later canonical wo^ks. juyncly, that of the 
king's rule bv virtue of Ins divin'itv. 

We mav jiause hero to describe one inij)ortnnt 
limitation involved in Che above thcorv of Divine 
Jtighl. In the passages quoted above from the Vcdic 
Samhdas and the lirrdunuuis it will be observed 
that the king is nc\cr deelaied to be a god by virtue 
of hereditary descent . The king, then, has no m- 
dcfcasilnle hcicditnry light following ns n corollary 
from Ins <lnniilv. Indeed, the Bnlhmana tevts, 
purpoiting to explain the great ccicmomcs of royal 
consecration, distincllv aftiim the human origin of the 
king.f We shall see in a futme chapter how the 
denial of tile indefensible right of the king becomes a 
cardinal feature of the theories of Divine Right 
formulated m the later canon. 

I 

Such Va-s the famous tlicor}'' of the nature of the 
king’s ofUdc^vfhicIi w^as formally proclaimed in one^of 
the Brahmanas The use of this theory seems to 

T V 1 o 11, The onginnl passage has pialyak?ntomam 
■which Suvana explains n<? pratyalcbalainnm lupnm Eggelmg 
(S B E VoL XLI, p 25) translates the fli-st part of the above 
passage as “ Aiul ns to why a Biijanya shoots, — he, the 
Rajauva, is j’aost mamfesflj- of Prajapati ” 

* Cr tat Br V 3 1 12 " Quiekoii. him, O gods, to be 

unnvallcd '—bo tbei-eby savs, ' Quicken liim, O gods, so as to 
be without an cuemv •'**** him, the son of such and 
such {a man), tlio son of such and such (a woman),’ whatever 
be his parentage, with reference to that he says this * * *” 

S. B. E. Vol. XLT, pp. 71-72. 
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have synchronised with the completion of a general 
change lA the Xndo Aryan social organisation This 
was notiung less than the transformation of the on 
ginal tnbal society into the political (immunity, or 
the State The steps leading to this momentous 
development may (perhaps be discovered by piecing 
together the fra^ents of evidence from the Vcdic 
SamhitAs and the Brihmapas and by mterpreting 
them on the analogy of kmdred changes among other 
peoples Aiready m the Rigveda we mark a tendency 
towards muon of the small tnbal units into larger 
aggregates A hymn of this work • celebrates the 
well known horse-saenfloe (abwamedha) ceremony 
which was associated in the later canon with the olDce 
of the Emperor Further the Rigveda mentions titles 
mdicatmg the position of the overlord and implying 
a higher status than that of the mere king (rajan) 
Such arc the terms samrij ekarSja and adhirfija the 
first of which is likewise used as an honorific designp 
tion of the leadmg deities of the Vcdio pantheon 
hke Indra and Varunaf The institution of over 
lordship along with tho impenal ceremony Ai>wa 
mbdha, obviously implies a more or lejs Close politi 
cal union of a number of tribes and it may have 
occasionahv \ed to tnbal amalgUTnations The 
Brahmona period witnessed the nsc of permanent 
leagues of tnbes bearing new names Thus the Purus 
and the Bharatas ore mentioned as separate tribes in 
the Iligvcda But m the Brilhmanas they arc united 
Into a common people bearing the histone designation 


Rv I 102 

I M*ct3cmfll Tfiifc AtgOiolofff p 21 
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of the Kurus.^ In a similar manndr two olher tribes 
called Turvasa and Krivi m the Rigvedh, become 
merged in the Brahmanas mto the united Banchala 
people.f Further, the Brahmanas often jom to- 
gether the Kurus and the Pahchalas in such% manner 
as to suggest their amalgamatipn into one single 
people ^ 

The results of these tribal amalgamations which 
no doubt were symptomatic of a general change may 
be best undei stood m the light of the recorded history 
of a people that passed through the same experience 
as the Indo-Aryans. Describing the evolution of the 
social and pohtical institutions of the ancient Teutonic 
tribes, ’Jenks writes, “The aimies which swarm into 
the Rojnan Empire, the armies which invade Bntam, 

are leagues of clans The most famous 

of the old Tacitean clans, the Cliatti, the Chauci, the 
Cherusci, have disappeared or been swallowed up in 
greater organisations. Their places are taken by new 
gioups — ^Franks, Saxons, Alamanni — which are not 
ethnical name^ at all, but (and this is especi- 
ally si^ificant) names which mevitably suggest 

military *oyganization The Franks comprise 

Salians, Sicambrians, Arapsivanans, Chamavians, 
Ribuarians. The Saxons include fragments of the 
Chauci and the Cherusci , the Alamanni are formed 
out of the Quadi, the Hermonduri, and other clans. 

* Vedic Index, Vol I, pp- 167 — 16S 

t Vide Oldenberg, Buddha (English Translation by W. 
Hoey p 401 S ), and MacdoneUe^d Keith, Vedtc Index, Vol I, 
p 317 Oldenberg (loo cit)quotes the parallel case of the union 
of the Chamavi, the Sigamben, and the Ampsivani, into the 
composite race of the Eranhs 

J Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 165 — 166, 
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A new organism has swallowed up the old But the 
new orgarffam is not a mete enlargement of the o(d 
it IS based on entirely different pnnciples The Clan 
has a natural leader the league of clans has none 
Aid so the league of clans produces tie 
war-chief who Taojf perhaps borrow the old Clan 
title of long hut whose proper designabon among 
Teutonic peoples is Tietetocli,’ or host leader This 
is the true character of the leaders of the Tentomc 
mrasions * But a mOitary leader*will naturally 
organise his army on other than Clan principles 
These privileged persons are sunplv royal 
officials, chosen for their mihtary or administrative 
qnahbes Many of them are of servile birth*- it is 
impossible that they should claun ancestral bpnonrs 
The nobihty of blood has been replaced by the nobi 
lity of the sword and the office The ptui 
mple of selection for personal ment has wider rcsnlts 
than the overthrow of a Clan nobility It is respon 
slble for what is perhaps the most vital diBetcnec 
between the Clan and the State The Gcr 

mans of whom Tacitus writes conducted their 
warfare by famtha el proplngmtala Byt the king 
m the time of the Leget Barbaronim dealt dircctlj with 
the individual. ’• The enrhest notion of justice 
the author continues as distinct from mere indis 
criminate revenge, that we Dnd among the Teutonic 
peoples, is undoubtedly the blood feud But 
when we first turn the search light of historj 
on the Teuton he is found to be pasting through 
and beyond the blood fend To the blood feud 

• Xqic and Pellllct fn tbe AQt* pp 73 *ff 
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then, succeeds the xen nr moncj payment as com- 
pensation for tlic mjuiy inflicloil. .... But tno 
points in connection nitli the system of pecuniary 
compositions require cnicful nltcntion. To begin 
with, It seems to Iiavcbccn .i purely voluntar\ sj-stem. 
.... In the second jtlacc, it* .'was al^^ays ad- 
mitted that thcie wcic some offences for 'whicli the 

money pauuent could not atone These 

are our tuo starting points for the history of State 
justice. The hing comes to tlic liclp of the Clan by 
compelling tlic avcngei to ncccjit the ten, and by 
compelling the offender to pay it. lie likewise takes 
upon himself the punishment of hootloss crimes. 

The Indian evidence fits in. on the whole, with a 
similni, line of development of the Indo-Aiyan tribal 
institutions. The Vcdic king, indeed, figures from the 
first as the captain m war Of the many allusions to 
the wars of the tribal king that occur in the Rigvcdn, 
It IS enough to icfer at this place to tlic celebrated 
fight of the ten kings against Sudfis, king of the 
Tntsus.f It u. significant that llic king is described 
in the Rajasu) a as the sackcr of towms (puram bhetta) "j: 
It IS, morC(?vcr, icmaikablc that Lidra, the divine 
piototjqic of the earthly lulcr, is pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished as the fighter against the demon of drought, 
Vritra.§ While it is difficult to trace any changes m 
the position of the Vcdic king, it is possible to discover 
a gradual transformation of the order of nobles The 
Rajanyas (afterwards called the Ksatriyas) appear to 

4 

* Ibid pp 100-106. 

t Rv. VII 18 

t C£ Vedxc Index, Vol. II, p 212. 

§ Cf. MacdonoU, Vedic Mythology, pp. 68-00 
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have at first formed a hereditary rolmg and fighting 
class« But this pnmibve nobility of blood ^^as 
throTvn into the shadeby the me of a bai^d of officials, 
many of^whom ivere especially connected -mtji the 
royal household The nucleus of these officers was appa 
rently the group of fong’s fihents (upastis) who are 
referred to in the Rigveda, and ere described in the 
Atliarvaveda as consisting among others,of the chariot 
maker (ratha kfira) the smith (talc^an) the charioteer 
(sfita) and the troop leader (grfimanl) ** In the Yajus 
Samjutas and the Br&hmanas these officers, along with 
others are associated with the great political cere- 
monies Thus the RfijasOya comprises a nte in which 
the sacrffioal sword has to be passed round m Nueces 
Sion among a member of persons who include the 
Sfita and the Gr&nianl.t Another and a more 
important nte of the Rfijosfiva is the so-called Jewel 
offerings (ratnoharlmsi) m which the ling has to 
moke offerings to the gods at the houses of a number 
of persons called Jewels (mtiuns) on the successive 
days The list of these Jewels consists, according to 
th^ Sat Br of the Senftnl (commander of the army) 
the Purohlta, the sacnflcer himself the QUten the Sflta 
/ah.QrJoieer or court mmstrcl and chronicler) thcGnlm 
npl (headman or troop-leader) the Ksattri (chamber- 
lam) the Samgmhitn (chanotcer) the BhJlgadugha 
(carver) the Ak^fivapa (keeper of dice), the GoWkarta 
(huntsman) and the Conner } It is obvidus from the 

rilT S. 0T 23 I Ar IrtT 0 7 a Tcdle Iniex VoL I 
p 90 

t V 4 4 35 £0 
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above enumeration that the persons wlJo are thus 
singled out for participation in the cei emony of royal 
cdnseeration are, with the exception of the Queen, 
functionaries connected with the administration or 
witli^the ro3^al household. In connection y* with the 
above ceremony, morecjver, the Brahmanas point 
directly to the fact that some of thd persons me'ntioned 
were mferior m blood to the Brahmanas and the 
Ksatriyas. .Thus, according to the account of the 
Sat. Br. the kyig is required, immediately at the close 
of the ‘ Jewel-offeimgs’, to perfomi two rites for 
expiatmg the act of ‘ puttmg those unworthy of 
sacrifice, — either Sudras or whomsoever else, — 
contact with the sacrifice.’ ^ Thus the Brahmanas 
would seem to indicate the emergence of a nobihty 
of service m the place of the old nobihty of birth. 
How powerful some of the new nobles were, will 
appear from the fact that the Sat. Br. declares the 
Suta and the Gramanl to be kmgmakers (rajakrit), 
although not kings f The history of the admmistra- 
tion of justice among the Indo- Aryans, like the history 
of the nobihty' appears to maik the gradual evolution 
of the State, The Rigveda, mdeed, already pomts to 
the mstitution of money-compensation for offences 
mstead of the old mdiscrimmate revenge or even blood- 
feud. One of its designations for a human bemg is 

* Sat Br V 3 2 2 , Ibid 4. Commenting on the above 
passages, Sayapa instances the commander of the army 
(Senani) and others as Sudras, and the huntsman (govikarta) 
and others as belonging to whatsoever low caste 

t Sat. Br III. 4 17; XIIJ 22 18. Of Pafichavimiati 
Brahmafia XIX. 4, which mentions a hst of eight supporters 
(viras) of the kmg, — ^his brother, son, chaplam (pmoliita), 
queen (mahi^I), the suta, the gramapi, the k^attii and the 
samgrahitn. 
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‘tatadfiya’,' meaning one whose wergeld is a hundred 
cows But at first, justice must have been adminis- 
tered by the family or the clan instead of the State 
In the Dhannasatras, however which bdlong to the 
immediately following penod, the administratifin of 
justice 15 regarded ^ one yf the prmcipal duties of 
the kiAg This system, therefore, must have been 
thoroughly estabhshed by the close of the present 
penod The Br&hmapaa, mdeed contain sufficient 
hmts pomting to the king’s exercise o4 judicial func- 
tions Thus the 5at Br m the course of its dogmatic 
exposition of the Itajastlya sacnhce, a nte 

as havmg the effect of gmdmg the king safely over 
judicial punishment, whence he becomes exempt 
from punishment * The mtroducfaon of this speaal 
ceremony in the king a case would seem to unpfy that 
all his subjects were amenable to his jurisdiction 
Further the Sat, Br desenbes another nte of the 
Rajasffvaaa having the result of makmg tlie king lord 
of the law and it declares m this connection that the 
supreme state (paramata) — ^which is one of the Vedic 
designations of sovereignty — is that m which the people 
approach the king m motlcrs of law f JThis passage 

• Br V 4 4 7 I They (tIi. tlio A»lhv*rra and hl« 
a*let*ntj) then silently strike him with etlcksonthe back |— 
by bextlnff him with sUctatdapd*) bafcIyo\-cr 

JudkdAl ptmlrfanent (dJUid*ih®dlu») « wbcaicetheUngli exempt 
from ptmlahmont (adaadyn) bewae they fpilde him safely 
ovor Judicial puntahmont,” 8 B E ^ol XLT p 108 

t 6«t. Dr V 3 3 0 I For Vnniija Dhamupotl {fh^ lord 
of the law) ho then pteparCT ft ViamaA pop of harhy t fherchy 
Vanavft» ^ ^ord of the l»w him lord of (he law i nnd that 

trtdy Is fho wpremo state when one is lord of the law ; for 
whooTftr attftlns to the supreme aUte to him they com In 
(matter* oi) Uw: therefore to ^*nlh* Dlisrmapstl ” S D 
E Vol XLI p 71 
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again would appear to lunt at tl’ic king’s’ sovereign 
jurisdiction over his subjects. 

We have endeavouied above to describe the Vedic 
theory of the king’s rule by virtue of his divine nature. 
It is now proper to consider an important limitation 
imposed by the Vedic oanonisf^ ^upon the king’s 
authority over his subjects. The* Sat. Br., describing 
one of the central ceremonies of the Rajasuya, namely, 
that m which the sacrificcr takes his seat upon the 
throne, states, The king indeed is the upholder of the 
sacred law, for he is not capable of all and every 
speech, nor of all and every deed ; but that he should 
speak only what is right, and do what is right, of that 
he, as ‘well as the Srotriya (the Brahmana versed m 
sacred writ) is capable ; for these two are upholders 
of the sacred law among men.”* This passage e\adent- 
ly attempts to limit the king’s powers by a reference 
to the moral nature of his functions. Accordmg to 
it righteous conduct is the natural and necessary 
attribute of the kmg and the priest, since both of 
them are entrusted with the guardianship of the 
sacred law/ 

We havf next to consider a group of ideas concern- 
ing the origm of monarchy, which are characteiistically 
treated m the BraJimanas under a metaphorical guise, 
but which appear to contam the germs of the pomted 
and compact theones of later times We shall begin 
with the short, but remarkable, picture of the condition 
of anarchy, which occurs in a passage of the Sat Br. 

“ Whenever there is droughty then the stronger seizes 
the weaker, for the waters are the law.” f This 

* V. 4. 4 6. S B B. Vo] XLI p 106. 

t XI. 1. 6 24. S. B. E. Yol XLIV. p 18. 
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pithy and Vivid descnpbon of the evil of anarchy ■was 
apphcd by the later Tmtera to their view of the ‘ State 
of Nature ’ which preceded the advent of menarchv, 
and it was crystallized m the celebrated pormJar 
maxim called the MBtsyanyaya Apart froin this 
account of the state of an^uchy the Brahmapafl lay 
down two views of Hie origin of the divine sovereignty 
of hadra* The first occurs m a passage of the Taitt. 
Br m xajnnection with one of its elaborate accounts 
of cosmic crpatioD Prajfipati it is fhcre declared, 
made India the moat inferior among the gods, as the 
youhgcst brother m a family is most m/enor to the 
others Then he sent away Indra to become the 
king (adhipati) of the gods Indra, however alter 
bang greeted by the gods» returned to PrsjSpati, and 
begged from him the lustre (haras) belonging to the 
Sun, which at that tune was possessed by Prajapatl 
With some reluctance Praj&pati gave up his lustre to 
Indra, after makmg it assume the form of a gold 
ornament (rfikma) Thus Indra became the soverelsn 
(adhipati) among the gods • Accordmg to this 
passage the sovereignty of Indra is derived •entirely 
from the will of the Highest God since be- was on 
gmally mfenor to all the gods Further ^he symbol 
of Indra s divine creation is the lustre m which 
he IS enveloped. The kmg of the gods, m other 
words, rules by Divine Right. This view of the origin 
of the divine monarchy it wiii bo observed later is 
transferred to the human king m the AfahAbhilrata 
03 well as the ManusamhiUt 

The theory of the creation of Indiana sovereignly 
by the highest of t he gods fits in with the new of 
• Tsltt. Br II 2 10 1 3 with Slymaa s commeoUrr 
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kingship in llic Bralnnanns. ^Oiich, as wc Imvc seen, 
not onl}’ represent tlie monarch as a god in innumer- 
able passnge,s, but also derive Ins antliority in one 
placcs/iom his divinity. A somevhat different thcor}' . 
of the foundation of Indra’s kingship is presented in 
a passage of the Ail. Br. ‘inlrodiTcwig its description 
of the Great Unction (Mnhriblnsckn) ceremony. Tlie 
gods licndcd by Prajapali said to one another, ‘ Tins 
one IS among Uic gods the most vigorous, the most 
strong, the most valiant, the most perfect, -who 
carries best out any work (to be done). Lejb us 
mstal him to the kingship.* Thc3'^ all consented to 
perform just this ceremony (Mahfibluseka) on Indra.”* 

In this passage it will be observed, Indra’s sovereignty 
is souglit to be derived from the election of the gods, 
Prajupati himself figuring as the chief of the divine 
electors. Further, the giound of Indra’s election is 
dec]arcc\ to be his possession of the highest qualities 
of body and mind.f This version of the origin of 
monarchy is afterwards icproduccd in the Buddhist 
canon, with tl>c important addition of an original 
contract fixing the respective duties of the king and 
his subjects.^ It may, therefore, be held that the 
Brahmana anticipates in some measure the celebrated 
theory of Social Contract of later times. 


* Alt Br. VIII. 4. 12, Haug’s traaslation. 
t The viilw of the elective origin of the divine sovereignty 
occurs in another passage of the Ait. Br I. 1. 14. There it 
IS declared that the gods and the demons fought with one 
another. The gods were beaten *in aU directions. Then they 
spoke to one another ' It is because we have no king (araja- 
taya) that they are defeating us, let us elect a kmg.’ There- 
after they created Soma king, and through his help obtained 
Victory in all directions. 


3 



We have thus for endeavoured to describe the 
theories of' the nature and the orlgm of the king's office, 
that are laid down m the Brahma^ias It wilfnow be 
our task to consider the views of the canomstsycon 
ceming tfie status of the ruling class in general along 
with the pnestly 9 rder m velation to the rest. The 
social system of the Indo-Aiyans, as we have seen, 
involves from the first a division mto fonr classes 
which were afterwards known as Brfihmaijas, Kfatriyas 
VaiSyas and Sfidras Now the Vedic^Samhitfts and 
the Brfihmatina lay down doctrmes of the origm of 
these classes, which involve their arrangement m an 
order of precedence The earbest theory of class 
origins is contamed m the celebrated apd oft*4uoted 
hymn m honour of the primeval giant (Puru^ia)* which 
occurs m the last book of thcRigvedo, and is reproduced 
in the Atharva as well as the Yajus Samhitas Puruja, 
it states has n thousand heads a thousand e^cs, and 
a thousand legs He was bom in the beginning, and 
with hup the gods performed a sacrifice His month 
become the Bribrnano, his arms the Kfijanya (Ksa 
tnya) his thighs the Vai^yo, and from lui feet 
sprang the Sfidra From his mind sprang^tlic Moon 
from his eye the Sun from his mouth Indm and Agni 
from his breath the god of wind From hia na%cl 
arose the air from hia head the skj from his feet 
the earth from his cor the four quarters * In this 
account of the origin of creation is obviously iurolrcd 
the dogma of precedence of the Brilbmana and the 
Ksatnya by virtue of the creative act of the Deity 
The point is explicitly brought out in an alternative 

• Rt XOO-Av XT^O-VoJ 8«n XXXI l-C, 
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theory of social origins which occurs in a passage of the 
Taitt. Sam. According to this view, the Bralnnana 
was created from, Prajapati’s mouth, and hence he is 
the chief. The K.satiiya was produced from !^us breast 
and arms, and hence he is strong. From Prajapati’s 
middle the Vaisya was created, aild. hence he is. fit to 
be eaten, while the Sudra was produced fiom the 
Creator’s feet, and hence he is dependant on others and 
unfit for sacrifice.” * Further, it has to be observed 
that the doctrme of precedence of Brahmana and 
Ksatriya is sought to be justified in other passage^ on 
grounds mdependent of the dogma of their divme crea- 
tion. Thus the Sat. Br. declares in one place that the 
Brahmana and the Ksatriya precede but never follow 
the Va&iya and the Sudra, for otherwise there would 
ensue confusion between the good and the bad.f 
Accordmg to this passage, then, the gradation of classes 
is the rejection of their relative moral worth. There- 
fore the Brahmana and the Ksatriya have a moral 
title of precedence over the other classes. 

We have now to consider how the above doctrine 
was devel9ped in other passages of the Brahmanas into 
the dogma of’jomt lordship of the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya over the rest. In the passage of the Taitt. 
Sam. referred to above, the four classes are declared 
to correspond to as many separate categories of 


* Taitfc Sam VII. 1. 1. 

t XIII 4. 4 13. Of Ibid V 4. 4. 19. explaimng the Raja- 
Biiya nte of handmg over the sacnflcial sword to the Brahmaija, 
the kmg and other persons, m succession • “And as to why 
they mutually hand it on m this way, they do so lest there 
should be a confusion of classes, and m order that (society^ 
may be in the proper order,” S, B, E, Vol, XLI, p 111, 
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cj^ted brmgs* ITie Bmhma, a, moreover pre^nt 

tmd to exclude the lowest class from .feDowship of 
the othep. who alone are said to be created tt the 
Supreme Deity Thus according to a passage of the 
Taitt Br the BrJ%ranas Sprang from the gods and 
the SQdras from Asuraa (demons) while another 
passage declares the Sadra to have sprung from 
non existence t A passage of the Sat Br mentions 
Prajapati s creation of three triads eich of which Is 


expressly stated to be co-extensive with the Universe. 
These comprise the senes earth ether and sky the 
BrShmatia the Kpatnya and the VaiSya, as well as 
the self thi human race and the animals J diother 


• Tslrt. Sam. VII 1 1 1 PmJJpatl dertrea May I huTe 
ottsprina Ha mated oat Uia Trtvrit from his month Altar 
It tha Ood Agnl wma araaled tha Myatrl metia tho RsthaB 
tan SAman of meti tba Br&hma^y of cattlo tho iirottt t then* 
fore are they the chief for thev wot© prodneod from fb« moTith, 
From th© brea«t and anns he meted out the Panchadaia Stoma. 
After It tha God Indra wa« created tba Triftnbh metre the 
Brfbat^amansOfin«ntheRAjan7a,ofoatU«4be kheep There* 
fOTO they are atTOTig tor thoy wore created fronf rtretinUu 
From the mlddJe be meted oat the Saptadala Strma Alter 
It the AH-ffode ae dettl« were created, the JVg^tl metre the 
Valrdpa IMmaa of men the Vattya, of cotUe com. lljerefore 
are they to be eaten for they were created from the roeeptaeje 
of food. TbOTefore are they moto nmnerota othera, 

for they were created after tho moat nmoeroos of the Qodi. 
Prom the feet be meted out the Ekarlida Stoma. After It 
the Anuft^hb metro wai created the Vatr&Ja Siman of men (be 
of cattle the bone Tberofore tbeae two *tbe bor»e and 
the ^dra, are dependent on otbera, Tberofore the itddra 1« 
not fit for the aacriflee for he wa» not created after any godi ” 

D O S. Vol 19 pp. M7-C58 

tT207|Iir 20.9 

t ^at. Dr If 14 11 1 'Pertly with bhUh ! (earth! rrafl 
patl BenoTcited tho earth with bhorah I (ether) the ether with 
frah ] (bcarmr) the fby A« far m there worldj extend ao ter 
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passage of the Sat. Br. goes further, and seeks to 
exclude even the Vaisya from the fellowship of the 
Brahmana and the Ksatrij’-a. Incomplete,' it says, 
is he ^vho is riot either a noble or a domestic chaplam, 
while he who is either a noble or a domestic •chap lam 
is everything. ^ 

It is m these dogmas of the mherent impurity and 
imperfection of the two other classes and especially of 
the Sudra, that we have to seek the true origin, of the 
doctrine of thQ joint lordship of the Brahmana and 
the K§atriya over both. This is laid down m a pas- 
sage of the Sat Br. which states that Brahma (priest- 
hood) and K§atra (nobility) are estabhshed upon the 
peoplcjTj* 

In laying Jo-wn the doctrme just stated that the 
Brahmana and the Ksatriya exercise a jomt authority 
over the people, the Brahmanical canomsts are 
necessarily led to consider the mutual relations of 
these powers. Whatever might have been the case 
in the earher period, the functions of the Brahmanas 
and the K§;atriyas are sharply demarcated m the 
Brahmanas. According to a passage of the Sat. Br., 
the nobilit^ t§.kes no dehght m the priestly office and 

j* — 

extends this universe . with the universe ifc (the fire) isr 
accordingly established With ‘bhuh’ I Prajapati generated the 
Brahman, (priesthood) ; wi^-h ‘bhuvah’ I the Ksatra (nobihty) ; 
with ‘svah’ I the Vis (the common people). As much as are the 
Brahman, the Ejjatra and the Vis, so much is this umverse . 
with the umverse it (the fire) is accordingly estabhshed With 
‘bhuh’ Prajapati generated the Self , with ‘bhuvah’ the (human) 
race , with ‘svah’ I the animals. As much as are the Self the 
(human) race, and the animals, so much is this umveise : 
with the umverse it (the fire) is accordmgly estabhshed.” 
S. B E Vol XIT, p 296. 

* VI 6 3 12-13. 

t XI. 2. 7 16. 


spmhial lastre (Brahma) takes no delight m noble 
ralik * As regards the relative superiority of these 
classes the dogma of the ongm of society involves, as 
we have^ seen, the Brtthma^a s precedence oiyr aU 
the other classes by virtue of the -mil of the Creator 
We h^ve further jecn that<the ground of this supen 
onty tended to be shifted Bom dogma to reason m 
the BrShmaijas We may quote here some extracts 
bearmg specifically upon the mutual relations of 
the Brfthmabos and the JC^tnyas < The Ait, Br 
m the course of its exposition of the Rfijasflya 
observes, “ The Brahma certainly precedes 
the K^tra For the king should think ^^hen the 
Brahma is at the head, then my roynJ powei^ would 
become strong and not to be shaken ” f S(milariy 
the Sat. Br., m the course of its eiplanation 
of the K&jaaOya nte of handing on the saonheial 
sword, observes that the fcmg who is weaker than a 
Brfthmaua is stronger than his enemies i ti follows 
from these passages that the Brfihmami s precedence 
IS necessary in the kmg s own intcrr«t> namely, the 
security of his power against his enemies ^ 

^*roocedmg frirther m the onnlysis of tpe relations 
of the ruling and the pnestly classes with reference 
to each other the Br&htnanns would appear, fn the 
first place, to lay down the doctnno of co-ordination 
of these powers Thus the Sat. Br in the course of 

• sm 1 5 2-3 J Ibid 6. In the ritu*l oI the lUJaiQra 
de»cribcdlnthoAlt.Bt (Til 10) tba Keatriyn U»dialit«d Into 
tho giwriflw only on eondltloo of oxchattping hit own wewx>om 
(or tboee of tho BtAhniA^ 

I VI 11 Uanjt’* transIatUm p 49T Cf IbW 1 4 

JV44 15 B.BE,VoL SLI p HO 


jts c\'posi(ion of Ihr TJnjnsuva mnlccs ihc pilcsl ex- 
claim to the asseml)Ic(1 multitude in succcssKc 
stages of the ceremony, ** Tins man, O ye’ (people), 
yciir king. Soma is (he king of us Binhmanas.” ’*■ 
This passage is applied in the immediately following 
lines to justify the Biahmann’s impmmfy fiom taxa- 
tion, but it obviously carries uilinn itself the notion 
that the priestly class is independent of the king. 
The Yajus Snmhitits and the Brahmanas, ^nOrco^ cr, 
vould appeal ^lo set forth two different views con- 
cerning the mutual iclationslnp of these powcis. 
The fiist is represented by a passage of ilic Taitt. 
Sam. winch roundly declares the kingly power and 
the pficslly power to be helpful to caeh other. t 
Some passages of the Bnllimanas, liowcver, introduce 
us to the view’ of one pi unary powei, — namely the 
sacerdotal — of winch the other is a derivative. Thus 
the Sat. Br. declares in one place that the priesthood 
(Brahma) is the conccivcr and tlic nobility (Ksaira) 
is the doer, for the god Mitra is intelligence and the 
god Varuna m will. In the beginning the two were 
separate.^hen I^Iiti a, the priesthood, could stand with- 
out Varumj, t.hc nobility, but Varuna could not stand 
w'lthout Klitra. “Whatever deed Vai una did unsped by 
Mitra, the priesthood, therein foisooth he succeeded 
not.” Then VaninamvitcdtlieassistanccofMitra, pro- 
rnising to place him foremost. “"Wliatever deed sped by 

} — - — 

^ V 3 3 32 ; Ibid 4. 2. 3 S. B. E Vol XLI, pp. 72, 05 
t Taitfc Sam V 1 10 3 . “ Verilj by means of the holy 
power be quickens the kindly poiVei, and by the kinglv power 
the holy power , therefore a Braliman who has a princely 
person is supenor to another Brahman , therefore a prmce 
who ho^ a Brahman is superior to another pimce.” H. O R. 
Vol. XI2 p. 401. 


Mitrfl, Vanma thenfceforwaid did, m that he succeeded 
Hence it h quite proper that a Brahmap should be 
without & king but were he to obtain akin^, it would 
be conducive to the euecess (of both,) It is, however, 
quite fm^roper that a king should be without a Br^h 
man for whatever deed he does unsped by Mitra, the 
pnesthood, therein he succeeds not.*’ • Thu passege 
it will be observed, represents the mutual relationi 
of Brahmana and K^atnya m the terms of the attn 
butea of mtcHigence and will It thereibre follows that 
the Brithmana w the mainspring of the activities of 
the ^Kyatnya. This pomt is further developed m 
the above passage by means of a legend of the divmc 
prototypes of the two classes, which ftnally l&ds to 
the conclusion that the kingly power involve^ as its 
necessary adjunct the pnestlv power not rtcc rerw 
From this conception of the pnesrtly power as being 
the motive force as well as the Indispensable adjunct 
of the kingly power, it is but one step to draw out 
the notion that the latter is derived from the former 
This step IS taken m a passage of thii^af Br which 
categonoally states that the nobility is produced out 
of fhe priesthood f 


aBB VoL XXVX pp 200 271 
t 31L 7 3 12 Tlie acxjWnc abo>'» B> roeJy 

tie PriOmuma Is ths nmrco of tbo Kfatrtya flndfl 
In » rtan»rk»ble Uiftory of UiooHgla of the four 
oectiTi in tbo •opplcmentMT portion of the c 

S. 1 —BrihndAi^nyek* Upaulpad J 4 11 IDJ. VerOr In 
beglrmlns there wm Btnhnien one only lh*t bclim 
not etrong enough. It ewafW ellO further the miM MerOent 
Ipowcf) nAioely those KyattrM 

Indm, Vamw Som*. Rudm, Parjenya, "ienu Mmya i 

He WM not etrong enough Ue eTe*tr<* 

(people! tho cUaewoJ Berw which In thelrdlBerentordm 
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These views of the mutual relations o'f the Brah- 
mana and the K9al^l3^a arc pailinllv refiefcted in the 
thoorj’^ bf the relative position of iwo representative 
memljers of' these classes. The purohitn (domestic 
chapfaiii) indeed stood in a special relation t5 the king, 
and hence ‘the inter-relations of, these functionaries 

t • 

form the subject of some important speculations of 
the Vedic canonists. Tiie Ail. Br. states in one place 
that the purohita is one-half of the Ksalri^ya’’'’ The 
most considerable body of its reflections t>n this point, 
however, occurs in the last chapter recommending the 
employment of the domestic priest by the kmg.f ^It is 
there declared tliat the purohita with his wife and son 
is thedving’s threefold sacriflcial fire. His title indeed 
is said to be protector of the kingdom (rastragopa). 
It IS further stated that the purohita is the god of 
fire possessing five destructive powers. In the express- 
ive language of the text he surrounds the king with 


called Vnsus, Rudras, Adityas, Vibve Pevas, Manxfcs. He wo.3 
not strong enough He cieated the Siidra colour (caste), ns 

Pushan (as nourL'^icr) Among the Devas that Brahman 

existed a3 Agni (fire) only, among men as Bruhmann, as K^atnya 
through tb6 (divme) K^atriya, as Vai^ya through the (drvme) 
VaiSya, os Sudra through the (divine) Sudra Therefoi-e people 
wish for their future state among the Devas through Agm (the 
sacrificial fire) only ; and among men through the Brahmana, 
for m these two forms did Bralunan exist ” S B E. Vol XV, 
pp 88-90 In this account of cosmic creation it will ho observed 
that the First Cause is represented as successively creatmg the 
divine prototypes of the K§atriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sudias, 
while nothing is mentioned about the creation of the Brahmapas 
Indeed it is declared that while the ongmal creative prmciple 
is manifested directly m the foi^ of the Brahmapa it mani- 
fests itself as Bpatnya, YaiSya and Sudra through a derivative 
order of gods. 

* YII. 26. 

t VTTT 9.i..9.7 
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these powers os the sea surronnds the earth If the 
pnrohita propitiated ho conveys the kmg to heaven 
and mates him obtam the royal dignity, bravery 
a kingdom and subjects but if he is not: propitiated, 
he deprives the king of these blessmgs The pure 
hita, then according to thts view is the partner and 
the coadjutor the Alter ego ’ of the kmg Nay mote, 
he IS the active Providence ruling the kingdom as well 
as the kmg 

We mav pause here to mention one important 
feature of the theories concermng the position of the 
pne^ly class in the State In the passages quoted 
above from the Vedio Sarahitis and the Brfihimma* 

It may be observed that the authontj, of thopnest 
la never derived from his divme nature In this 
respect the theories with which wc arc concerned 
present a marked contrast to the doctrine of the 
nature of the king s office. The Vcdic works indeed 
mvest the Brflhmanas from the first with divine 
sanctity In the Rigveda where it is true the term 
signifies not merely a hereditary caste but also a btct 
ns well 03 a specific order of pnests, thfre are 
pas&ges associating the Brfthmanas with Vho god* 
Thus In. one place the pnest addresses the llriihnianas 
along with the auspicious and sinless heaven and earth 
08 well 03 the god PQsan (Sun) for protection from 

evil • Another passage conveys the poet 8 projer to the 

• Br VI 75 10 1 liny the OriUamaca father*, drinker* 
of Somfc. may the atMpleloas tho efiUes*, heaven arwl earth, 
mAy PQfau pTraervo us wb* prosper by riahfeou'cni^ from 
o-ril Molr Original Sanskrit Te*l» \o! I p 5S2 Ullsoni* 
ttanriaUem (Vol TV p 20) I* •omcwhaldffremit i 3f«rlbe 
Brahman*, the proifcnltor* presenter* of the Soma obferrer* 
pt truth protect tu 
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god Soma who has entered into* the B^^dlmanas.’<■ 
In the later literature where the notion of a hereditary 
priestly ’caste has crystallised into shape, the concep- 
tion of the Brahmana’s sanctity is earned to a greater 
length. The Atharvaveda has a set of five litmus the 
burden of nliich is to Icaeji the inviolability of the 
Bruhmana’s person and pi operty. Tn the course* of this 
description nc aic introduced to the doctrine that the 
Brahmana enjoys the special protection of deitfes like 
Agni. Soma, Jfidra, and Varuna.f The Yajurveda 
and the Brfdmianas arc distinguished by their open, 
not to say aggressive, assertion of the divinity of the 
Brahmanas. A passage of the Taitt. Sam. distin- 
guishe,9 between two classes of gods, namely, the gods 
who receive off ei mgs secictly and the Brfihmanas 
who receive them openly.:^ The Sat. Br. declares 


* Ev. X 10 0; “ Siiould the Mack crow, the ant, the 
snake, the wild beast, liarm (a limb) of thee, may Aprni 
the all-devourer and the Soma lliat has pervaded the Brah- 
mans, make it whole ” Wilson’s translation Vol. VI p. 40 
t Ckimparo the following extracts from the hymns above 
mentioned, Av V, 17, 1-2 : “Tliese spoke first at the offence 
against the Bi-alimana (brahman) ; the boundless sen, JIatarisvnn, 
be of stout Aige^liaras), formidable fervour, the kmdly one’ the 
heavenly watdrs, first-bom of right (ntn) King Roma first gave 
back the Brahmana’s wife, not bearing enmity; ho who went 
after (her) was Varuna, Mitra , Agni, invoker, conducted (her) 
hither, seizmg her hand ” H O R Vol. VII, p 248 , Av 
V. 18 0 “ The Brahmapa is not to he mjured, like fire, bv one 

who holds himself dear , for Soma is his heir, Indra his protector 
against impreo/ition ,” Av. V 18 14 “ Agni verily our guide. 

Soma IS called (our) heir, Indra slayer of imprecation (?) so 
know the devout that ” Ibid pp. 251-252 ; Av V 19 10 
“Kang Varupa called that a god-made poison ; no one so- 
ever, having devoured the cow of the Brahmana, keeps watch 
in the kingdom ” Ibid, p 264. 

t Taitt Sam. I 7 8 1 , “ Secretly ofi!ermg is made to one 
set of godp, openly to iwother. The gods who receive offermg 

* 
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m two places that a BrOhmana descended from b 
sage (ri^) represents all the deities^* while other 
passages- inculcatmg the merit of making ‘gifts to 
Brahmapas exphcitlv style them human gods f 

We Iiave reserved for examination in the last 
place, an importaijt ccmcfptaon the geriis of which 
occur in some pas&gea of the TIpampads and which 
became the foundation of the whole scheme of social 
and pohtical order In the later Brahmanlcal canon. 
This was the concept of Law or I>utu (dhanna) In 
the account of cosmic creation quoted above from 
the BrihadCLranyaka Upani^ad, it has been seen how 
Brahman is described os successively creating the di 
vine prototypes of the K^tnyas, the Van,yas, and the 
Sadras Then itprooeeds, 'Tie wasnot strong enough 
He created still further the most excellent Law (dhar- 
ma) LawistheKaattroof theKpittra therefore there 
IS nothing higher than the Law Thenceforth even a 
weak man mles a stronger with the help orthc 140X7 
as with the help of a king Thus the T^ow ii what is 
called the true And if a man declares what fs true 
thev say he declares the Law and if he declares the 
Law they sav he declares whnt is trua. Thus both 
are the same *’ J According to this pnsasge then, 


KJcroUy he thos offert to them In sacrlflee j In that be bHngw 
the Anvtblryn m wi ((a • me*f of food cooked frilh rice girt^ 
to tbe prIo*t* m n DaUla*) — the BrihmA^ ere the 
openly — them he verfly dellpht*” IT 0 B VtA XMll 
p 100 Of Meltr Sam.! 4 0. end KaoUkeaitrii 50-27 
• XII 4 4 0 I Ihid 7 

t n 2 2 0 I 4 3 14 I IV 3 4 4 0/ th* 

qnoted nbore from tbe HrfhnUhas, Id ntlfylnK the pri«lly 
order frith tbe god DriharpAtk 

I Be Bp L 4 111 16 8 IK E. ^ol XV pp if-90 
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Law IS derived from the will of the Croalor’ Further, 
Law represents the highest positive authorAy supple- 
menting the powers of the three inferior classes, and 
overriding in’ particular the civil authority represented 
by the ofiice of the Ksatriyn. In the last place, Law is 
synonymoife with I\Iorahty. While such is the origin 
and character of the concept of* Law, its scope is 
defined elsewhere to be co-cxtcnsivc with part of the 
social order. “Tlicrc arc three branches of the law,’’ 
declares tlic phhandogya Upanisad m onb place, 
“sacrifice, study, and chanty are the first, austerity 
the second, and to dv, ell as a Brahmacharm in the house 
of a tutor, always mortifying the body in the house 
of a t»tor, is the third. All these obtain the worlds 
of the blessed ; but the BrahmasaTfistha alone (he 
who is firmly grounded in Brahman) obtains immor- 
tality.”* This passage evidently includes the duties 
of the first three stages (asramas) of the Aryan’s life 
within the compass of the Law. It would further 
appear to invest these duties with a high spiritual 
significance, for it explicitly declares their fulfilment 
to lead’to heavenly bliss. In the following chapter it 
will be ohr e,ndeavour to describe how all the above 
elements 'are gathered together, and are developed 
into the comprehensive concept of Society or the 
social order of which the functions of the king form 
merely a branch. 


* Ohh. Up. 11. 23. 1-2 ; Ibid, Vol. 1 p. 36. 


CHAPTER H. 


The esoch of oeowth akd developiient— Tie 
Dhae^asuteas and the eablt utehatdbe 
OF the Aht of Govebnment (Aetha 
j53LSTea), C • 600-^00 B a— The 
Bhddbist Canon, C 400 — 800 B C 

I 

( 

(JcnenU cb4ra£it«r of poUtica) ibcmght in the DhannasfltrM 
— TUe-oonoept of Dhawna (LawotDnty) prwnppcsw a S(>cletf 
roled by Iaw xrhloh le derived from the iHrJne wflJ— Neverfb©' 
lees It embodies the conoeptlon of tbe orgmnla tmlty of j^oriety 
— 'Rie tfeeoriee of klngahlp Involve aJtboo^ In an unayeta 
maUa fashion the baUndog of tbe prindplee of authority 
and responalblllty*— Tbe mnfcnal rdatlona of the Unff and tbe 
BrShmatia order 


n 

The oariv ArthoUrtra eootribnted somn of the most 
original chapter* to fllnda poUUcaJ theory— Its two 
Bonrcee— Antiquity of tho Ajrthailatin— Pro^ D H 

Bhandarknr’* view considered' — I>efinlUoif scope and 
raethod o/ Arthailvtfn— Doflolffon of — }tr JC P 

Jsyaswal fl view oonsldeted— *Critlci*ni of tbe tradl 

tlonal onmnemtlon of the edences by tfareo Ariballsfm 
soboobt — Arthaiastra and UAJadhama compared— BelaMve 
value of Itajadharma and other iCTOups of daties-,The doctrine 
of ooven element* of sorerefgoty and tbe cotep>ry of tbre* 
powcT* of the king— Graded atraneement of the eeven 
rlement* Indicates the absence of the Idea of orfanlo 
unity of govemmant — The Importance of the king * office— 
The kJng^ divine natoro and the duties of the eubjeeta 
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towards him — ^Thc king's duty of pro1*cction and the rule of 
justice — The right of tyrannicide — The Artliniiistra state- 
craft and its strong Machiavellian note — The Bralfmimn and 
the king rule *by Divine ordination — The king rules by 
Bufteraficc of the Brahmnpa — Early Art}m^lslr:> thought 
was distinguished by the qualities of boldness and enthu- 
siasm, although not free from (he tlefects of youfh — The 
services of the ArlhasasUa authons to the cause of llindu 
political theory 

* 


The Buddhist canonists deal incidentally vnth a few chosen 
topics of the Slate, but they share with the authors of the 

I 

Dharmasutias and the Arthasustia the credit of being the 
makers of Hindu political theory — The Buddhist story of the 
origin of kingship invohcs Social as well as Governmental 
Contracts, but is unconnected with any system of lights and 
duties — The Buddhistic list of the seven conditions of success 
of the Vajjian (republican) confederacy. 

I 

With the iDeriod forming the subjeet-mattei* of 
the present chapter we open a neAv and interesting 
page in the history of Hindu political theory. The 
age of experiment, as it may be called, is past, that 
of growth and development has begun. The Brah- 
manas which are the true fountain-head of the Hindu 
ideas of the State are not wanting in striking reflec- 
tions relating to the nature of the king’s office, the 
mutual relations of the kmg and the Brahmana order 
and the like questions But these, as we have endea- 
voured to show elsewhere, involve a long and painful 
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process of groping \v>uch ib the mute witness of the 
birth thro^ of a new thought, and they occur intcr- 
mned ivith extraneous matter m the form of dog 
matic expositions of the great ceremonies^of royal and 
imperial consecration In the present period a 
change comes over, the scene The practical ^int 
of the age found vent m the preparation of short 
aphoristic manuals based on the teachings of the 
earlier canon and the pnestly authors of these 
works, the founders of the Vcdic schools of sacred 
law (SiltracharaiTas) carefully separate their desenp- 
tion of the aacnAcial ntuals that arc treated m the 
Srauta and the Gnhya Sfltras, from the first arranged 
list of duties pertaming to the conslatuent *classc8 
and sections of the community that Is laid (^own in 
the Dhaimasfitras A new departure moreover, 
18 Bignahied by the schools and authors of the Artha 
6astra who bring into being an independent branch 
of knowledge avowedly concerned with the ocquisl 
tioD and the preaervatjon of States Finally, the 
founders of the Buddhist canon the leaders of a 
new heresy introduced a rich leaven into th^ general 
ferment of ideas through their danng s^pceutations 
jnto the origin of the social and the political order and 
the conditions of the republican communities 

With this brief survey of the prevailing tendencies 
of the present period let us embark on on cxamina 
tion of the works that fall within the limits of this 
chapter And first, ns regards the DharmnsOtms 
it has to be remarked at the outset that the poIiUca! 
ideas of the pncitl> authors do not assume the 
character of a ssstcra thcyarc rather of the nature of 
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bcatteicd hints which it is lcft»for oih*cr schools 
and autliors to develop and maturc. At the root of 
these ideas, however, there lies the unified* concept 
of a social order. The canonical authors of the 
Dharmasfitras, indeed, treat the public functions of 
the king not in themselves, but as part and paiccl 
of the VVHiole Duty of this pcrsoi?agc, and, ma wider 
sense, as an incident in a compichcnsivc scheme of 
duties ordained by tlic Highest God. This, might 
perhaps be taken to imply that Politics compris- 
ing the sum of the king’s governmental functions 
did not rank in these canonical woiks as an indepen- 
dent science, but it counted as a branch of Positive 
Law governing the whole conduct of the king, and 
claiming to derive its oiigm liom the Divine will. 

The concept of Dharmaintioduces us to the grand 
notion of our authois which has been just men- 
tioned, namely, the notion of the social order As 
oonceive’d in the Dharmasutras, the concept pie- 
supposes the division ol society into a number of 
component parfs, such as the four castes (varnas) and 
the fourstages of life (asramas), each of which is sub- 
j'ect to a speoific body of rules. The source of these 
social divisions as well as of the lules binding 
them is said to he in the will of the Supreme Being. 
It therefore follows that Society, as here conceived, 
is the rule of Law, the Law bemg held to be 
imposed fjom without by the Divine will This 
avowed belief mthe dogmatic basis of the social older 


* Wo must, however, observe that apaifc fiom the 
authority attaching to the lules of the varpas and the 
4^ramas by virtue of their divine creation, they are held 
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might seein to exclude oU possibilities of rational 
speculation m respect of its nature. Such, however 
IS not the case m actual practice. In the social 
scheme unfolded m the DharmasQtrds, one may 
detect beneath the outer garb of dogma a keen 
apppeemttan of the prmc^ple of specialization and 
divjsioh of labouV, as well as that of the organic 
unity of society “Brahman forsooth *’ so runs 
a passage of Baudhfiyana, placed its majesty 

oyen In the DhanaarftrM to oontsiu tbelr ‘iwielfon wltliln 
themselves This li b«od on the certainty that the 
obseivanoe of tbe«a rnlaa ^rfll lead to true w^lare while 
their violation wlU bring aboot znlaery ct Oautams XI SO 
80 J ‘‘(Men of) the (aeveral) caatea end orders wboalwaysBro 
according to their daty eoloy alter death the rewardasst thdr 
works and by virtoo of a remnant of Uudr fmerlt) they are 
bom agsXn In excellent cDTmtriea/:astea. and famlDca. (endowed) 
with beaoty kmg U/e leamlng In the Vedas (Wrttroof) coo 
dnot, -vrealth happlneas and wUdom Those who act In a 
oontrary mannor petiab being bom again In vaHoos (evil 
conditloits) ; Apaat. II 6 11 ID 11 1 In BncooeedTo bhihs 
men ol the lower ceatee are bom in the next Ughlir one. U 
they have fnlflUed their dtitlos. In snocoaslve Wrths men of 
the bi^uor castes are bom In tbo next lower one If they neglect 
their duties \ Ibid IT 0 21 1 2 i Tbeni ore four order*, 
via. the order of bonseholdere tbo order of stoifcnts the 
ordcf of ascetics and the order of bertnlta In th^ woods If 
ho live* la aH these four according to the rult* jof the law) 
witbont allowing blmaeU to bo dlaturbod (by anything) bo wlU 
obtain salvation 

Tboa the Dbnrmasfltra* would appear to predfeafo a Iwo* 
fold Bouroe of tbo authority of their rale* of human conduct. 

It 1» IntereeUnp to observe that throo principles of dlrfoe 
creation and intrinsic worth aro hold In porno of the great 
philosophical syttems to Inhere In the concept of Dbatma 
U*elf of which the above rule* aro fbo prodact. Kagld*. 

Ibo reputed author of ^bo %aiierika SOtraa Indeed 
B(rce»e* tho latter quality alone for he defluee (f 141 
Dbartaa as Ibat from which rranlta the folfitmeut of welfaie 
fljid aalrmUon (yatofabhyndayanlhiteyawlddhlh *a dhartaah) 

On tho other band Jalmlnl appeow to comWne Uta twofold 
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m the Brrihmana<;. together with (the duties and 
privileges of) studying, teaching, sacrificing for 
themselves, sacrificing for others, liberality, and 
accepting (gitts), for the protection of the Vedas ; 
in the Ksatriyas it placed (strength), togctlier with 
(the duties and privileges ,of) studjy^ing, sacrificing, 
liberality, (using) weapons, and protecting the 
treasure (and the life of) created beings, for the 
growth of (good) government ; in the Vaisj^as (it 
placed the powor of work), together with* (the duties 
of) studying, sacrificing, liberality, cultivating (the 
soil), trading, and tending cattle, for the growth* of 
(productive) labour. On the Sudras (it imposed 
the duty of) serving the three higher (castes).”'* 

In tlje scheme of duties just described, it will be 
noticed that the function of protection is reserved 
for a special class, namely, the Ksatriyas. This 
would seem to involve as its necessaiy corollary an 


basis of Dhanna, for be defines it (Mimafisasutras, I 1. 2 2) 
as that whieb is desirable and is indicated by the Vedic injunc- 
tion (chodanalakfa^artho dhannah) In the Mimausa sys- 
tem the intnhsic authority of Dharma is sought to be explained 
by assuming the existence of an invisible force (apurva) 
attachmg to men’s actions The doctrine is thus interpreted 
by Colebrooke. “The subject which most engages attention 
throughout the IVIimafisa, recurring at every turn, is the 
invisible or spiritual operation of an act of merit. The 
action ceases, yet the consequence does not immediately 
arise, a virtue, meantime subsists imseen, but efficacious to 
connect the consequence with its past and remote cause, and 
to bring about, at a distant period or in another world, the 
relative effect. That unseen virtue is termed Apurva, being 
a relation superinduced, not before possessed ” (Quoted, 
Pnyanath Sen, Principles of Hindu Jurisprndence, p 27). 

* Ibid I, 10, 18, 2-5 S, B, E. Vol. XIV. p 199. 
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olignrclucal constitution in which the Kfatnyns 
monopolised the pohticjil power Nevertheless the 
DharmasQtras expressly entrust the function of 
government to the kmg who is indeed' the Kfntnyn 
par excellence To him belong the duties of lawful 
punishment Stotci rehef of the Brahmanns and other 
people fighting the enemy levymg of tuxes adminis 
trabon of justice appomtment of State ofilcen, 
performance of aacnflces and the like • The bare 
enumeration of these dnbes is enoi^h to shoirhon- 
the long e public functions ore blended m the 
Dharmasiltras with his domestic functions in the 
category of the Whole Duty of this personage 
Proceedmg to the theories of kingship in the 
canonical works we may observe that the conception 
of a system of laws governing the constituent mero 
bers of the eommimity which Is that of the Dhannn 
sOtras has obviously the result of limiting the king’s 
powers Yet the ideas of the Dbormnstltraa ere 
not centred on the limitation of the king s powers 
alone, but they involve m however unsj-stematle 
a fashion the balancing of the principles of nuthontj 
and rcsponsibibtj In this respect, indeed the 
Dharmasfltras follow in the track laid dosm by the 
Brfihmnnas The basis of the king s nulhonly however 
IS sought m the later canon fohe, not in the dogma of 
the king’s dmne nature but m his fulfilment of the 
fundamental needs of the mdivldual and of the soeletj 

Gautama writes in one place A king and a Britunapa, 

deeply versed in the Vedas these two uphold the 

• Ct Oanf V 7 18 I IbM VI i 1 ss I J I IS i lUM XI I 
2^ 1 IHd VIV 1 IlsnJh I 10 18 Apast II 10 20 “0, 
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moral order m IJic ■world. Un^tlicm depends the 
existence of the four-fold human lacc, of'intcinolly 
conscious beings, of those which move on febt and on 
wings, and 6f tliosc vinch creep, (ns -well as) the 
prolcfction of offspi mg. the prevention of the confu- 
sion (of llic ensics and]^ the sacred law.”*^ Tins 
striking dictum might lia\c heei! based upon a text 
of the SaUipalha Br.lhinnna describing tlie king and 
the learned Brrdimnpa as ujiholdcis of thc-saeicd 
law.f But wh^lc the earlier author derives from this 
text the conception of tlic nnluial and necessary 
limitations of the powers of both, the latei wlitci 
amplifies it with liic object of magnifying their im- 
portance. The later view viitually amounts to this, 
that the king’s office is, along witli that of tlie Bifili- 
mann. \hc foundation of the social and the moral 
order as well as the indispensable condition of the 
bare existence of the people. Tlie full impoit of tins 
idea as jastifjdng a A\idc range of duties owed by the 
subjects to their sovereign is not broiiglit out till we 
reach the contemporary Aitliasastra and the later 
Brahmimeal canon Nevcrtlielcss it is observable 
that Gaufam?} in one place deiivcs* from the king’s 
function of pioteclion his right of immunity from 
censuie. He writes, “The advice of the spiritual 
teacher and the punishment (inflicted by the long) 
guard them. Thciefore a king and a sj^iritual teacher 
must not be; reviled.” + 


* Gaut VIII 1-3 S B 25 Vol II pp. 211-212. 
t Supra, p 41 ^ 

X Gaut. XI 31-32, S B E Vol II p 235 Tho same duty 
is inculcated by Apastaniba who declares (I. 11 81 5) that a 
pious bouseboldci must not speak evil of the gods oi of the 
king. 
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Let Us next consider the ideas and notions of the 
DhannasQtraa whicb tend to eounteraol the abore 
dootnne of the king s authority To begm with the 
most fundamental point, the concept of Dharma 
impbes as we have seen before that the kmg is 
governed m the whole course of his conduct by a 
body of rules clainimg to derive their origin from the 
highest source namely the will of the Supreme Bemg 
Specitltallv, this responsibility to the Dlvme Law 
IS illustrated in the rule of the Lbamoastitriis toakmg 
the long liable to am for the iiojust exercise of bis 
power • The DbarmasOtras invoke the md of the 
penitential discipbne to enforce the duty of just 
government upon the kmgf TRth this may be 
connected the fact that Gautama imposes on intellect 
ual trainmg os well as moral disciplmc upon the ting t 
The sanction of spiritual or temporal pcrfoltj hoir 
ever it should be observed m the jlfcscnt place, is 
not the only mecntive to the kmg s good govhmmcnt 
For the authors of the DbarmasQtras mculcatc 
protection by makmg the king participate m the 


Cf Apast II II 2S ty **lf thfl kJn^ does not ptinliJi 
n puniBbablo oDonco tho guilt f«lU upoQ him Ilaaill^yvia 
(I JO JO 8) nmha tb« Uog lUblo to one-rourlh ot Ibe aln 
loUoTTing Irom unjust trials. 

t Thus Gautama (XII 48) prcMribt* a pcnanct for tbo 
kJng who neglocta to loQlct ponUbmeot whllo tatWha 
(XIX. 4043) Impoacs a pooimco upon tho Udr os wrll 
os tho purohit* In tho «ven( of tho uojult dedtlon of 
suits 

$ Oaot, XI 24 Cn»e Jdng shall bo) holy In sets and 
speech folly Instrnclod In tbr threefold (sacred science) *nd In 
lofrio ptiro of subdued tJTtsin fciirnmndod by companion^ p<w 
caccllrnt qunlUlc* and by Ujo moana (for urfcfJdlnc 
Ids rule) lilUitsr ^ tromlaUon 
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spiritual merits and demerits of the ’subjects.* 
While m the above cases the king’s duty •is derived 
directly from the Divine Will, a somewhat rational 
basis of the same is suggested, by a passage of 
Baudhayana. He writes, “Let the king protect (his) 
subjects redeivmg as his^paj’- a^sixth part.” f In 
this passage is evidentlj’^ involved ’the view that the 
king is an official paid by the subjects for the service 
of protection. In this case the king’s duty of.protcc- 
tion would follow as a logical corollar.y from his 
collection of taxes. This doctrine of the relation of 
taxation to protection is of great importance in 
Hindu political theory. The later writers recur 

to it far down into the Middle Ages, and it is incorpo- 

> 

rated m the theories. Buddhistic as well as Brahmi- 

Q 

meal, of the origin of kingship, j: 


"■ Gautama, e g., declares {XI 11) that the king obtains a 
share of *the spiritual merit gained by his subjects ; while 
Vi^nu (III 28) mentions that a sixth part both of the 
virtuous deeds and of the imquitous acts committed by the 
subjects devolves jipon the king 

t I. lb. 18. 1 ‘Receiving as his pay', the term used in the 
original is *bhrij:ah ’ which the commentator Gkjvmdasvfimin 
explains as ‘<bhntirvetanam dhanam tadgrahi bhntah ’ The 
use of ‘ vetana ’ (wage) to mdicate the king’s dues is 
noticeable 

{ The rule of Baudhayana just cited, along with similar 
passages from other Hindu authors, has been mterpreted in 
recent times as justifymg a wider power of the people over the 
kmg than, we think, is warranted by the texts Prof Pramatha 
Nath Banerjea (Piiblio Admtnwtrahon %n Ancient India, pp 72- 
73) claims on the authority of the above text of Baudhayana 
as weU as other passages from Kautilya, the Sukraniti and 
the Mahabharata that “ the conception of the king as the 
servant of the state was one of the basic principles of political 
thought in Ancient India.” Practically the same view is 
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In the course of our survey of the ideas of kingship 
m the DharmasGtras we have seen how one of the 
pnesUy authors treated the office of the Brthmapa 
JQ conjunction with that of the Jong and declared 
both of them to be in e0ect the foundahon of indivl 
dual CTistenco as veil as of oocial order This dicttini» 
we think, is important as furnishing, probably for the 
first time a theoretical o^ument in favour of the 
old canonical doctrine of the jomt authority of 
the fang and the Br&hmapa ovei* all the rest 


held by Prof D B Bhaodejckar {CanntcJtaei Lstittrsg Part I 
pp X22 L231 who qcKitea BaadbAyeJm s text aloog wflh other 
p«as*Qeii from the Dh&rtoMatTM £I»Qtfl 7 m nad the 
parr&m to thow tbxt acoordloig to the HlAda aottonfiho ling 
nerer wielded any unqualified power bnt mn lookod upon 
as znerely a pabUo aerrant thoegh of the highnb order 
tVe are not quite eure whether the claim afix-aneed on bohalt 
ottbe peopla oen be npbcld In the proeent case There (s 
no warrant In tb« anthorltloe cited for a etatranent anch as 
that the >lnp dertrea hia authority from the people In whom 
tfl vrated the ultimate aoreroignty On the contrary the 
deeply rooted idea of the aulbOM la that tho E^atrlya order 
in which the Mng b Included la ordained by the Soprtrrt Brinf; 
to protect the people and to aubjeot to the Dhama impoted 
byUlawtlL In the paaaage (I 188) quoted Cy Dr Baner)ea 
from the fiotranltl In (W« cemnexfoo tho khjg la Indeed decUnd 
to bo appointed to the bottIco of tho people but Ibto appoint 
ment,ltUoxprcaalyatatcd la ordained by Brahmi, It mlnht 
bo argued that the text of 6nkm (11 271 275) quoted by Dr 
Banerjea which lostlflca tbo right of depodtlon of the bad 
king along with other toxte from the ifolabhimU Ju^tHyins 
tho right ol tyrannicide pointed to the jwpular controi oT«r 
the ttng Sneh passagea* bowover nroofloo excepltonala 
ebamoter to be accepted /w tb© atendard expre^ten of Ibo 
Blndn theory Vie ore tb«cton* Inclined to hold that the 
Hindu thlntert tended to tbo rloir which l<howorrf Impllril 
M.-» «"rr.«w«i-.l #hat the klrtff H thowrraotof the^ 
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llcgarcling llic mutual relations of these powers, we 
may first observe that Vnsis(,lia quotes with*npproval 
tlic old Vcdic text declaring Soma to be the king of 
the Bifilimanas, while Gautama expresses the idea 
more clearly by sajung that the king is masl*cr of all 
with the exception of the Brrihmejias.’*’ Not only do 
our authors hold, after the fashion of the Brulimana 
works, that the priestly power is independent of the 
kingly power, but they also make in the ’earlier 
manner the onfc superior to the other. ’Speaking of 
the respective functions of the king and the Bnllimana, 
Vasistha says in one place, “Tlic thicc (lover) 
classes shall live according to the teaching of the 
Bralimhna. The Bralimana shall dcclaic their duties, 
and thp king shall govern them accordingly. 
The king, then, is as it vcrc, mcicly a magistrate 
charged Avith the duty of carrying out the law laid 
dovm by the Biahmanas. Aftci tins, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to mention that Gautama quotes in 
one passage a Vedic text to the effect that ICsalriyas 
who are assisted by the Brahmanas prosper and do 
not fall into distress J And yet it is noticeable 
that, perhajis* owing to the greater moderation of the 
priestly pretensions, the authors do not press the 
theory of the Brahraana’s superiority to the point 
reached in some of the Bralimana texts, namely that 
the priestly power is the source of the kingly power. 


* Vas I 45. (Of Sat Br. V 4 2 3) , Gaut. XI 1 
t Vas I 39-41, S. B E Vol XIV, pp. 7-8 
’ t Gaut. XI 14 Of Sat Br. IV 1. 4 4-6. 
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While the DhOrmastltras are the product of the 
Vedic thfeojogical schools and are mapircd by the 
canonicdl tradition the works with which we are 
concerned m the present place trace tieir ongm to 
the indfependcnt schools and anthore of phhtieal 
science (Artha&atrp) and lyintnbute some of the most 
original and vainible chapters to the history of 
Hindu political theory The early hterature of the 
Artha^Hstra may be shown even from the scanty 
evidence at our disposal, to have bcfn not only rich 
in stores of thought, but also to have attained a 
eonaiderable sise and extent Its present condition 
however is no mdex of its true eharacter For the 
whole of it has perished with the exception of a few 
fragments that are scattered through the pages of 
the later Brahnumoal canon as well as secular Artha 
jfistra Kautilya quotes the opinions of four specille 
schools and thirteen individual authors of the Artha 
iastra,* Most of these citations arc reproduced in 
the NltisHra of Khmandato, who moreover mentions 
some authors unknown to Knuplya The SOnti 
pnrvan section of the Mnhftbhfirala (LITII IjT\) 
furnishes two lists of authors of potitichl science 
(dandnnlti or rhjaiiSstm) m which no less than six 
names can be identified with those mentioned by 
Kautilya f The Sfintiparvan moreover contains 
a mass of traditions and legends connected with 
statecroft, whicli are attributed to scliools and 
individual teachers some of whom were not known to 


Por R lull tint of thwo names anU teferencM rfdo D 11 
Bbaodarkar op. clt. pp SO CO 

t Infra, p 80 Prof P II. Dhandalkar (op cit pp Of 07) 
treats this p^t fa full drtaH 
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In snmc nfr-un.* Uu' <inni!Uinrnus 

orcurrmcr of itlonlicnl or nonrh ulitJtiril 'Vi inc*' in 

Jhr Mnhribiiarntn niul the M:nm}‘'nmhifri‘ •clamps 

tlnm, in ucmVlnnrc with I hr nrcr-plrd rnnon 

of intt’rprx Intion f»n Ihi*- point, xi'v (lir 'vptriincns of 

» 

• (•'•llrtu ni'-t }t ft li t noMntpl *rit| » of I In* 

Ar'!in» T'-U i (fftt » ori’iiofj lo Hi’ K'tutUfwt niuf (fi*‘ N'ltili* 
pi-vin. hi t’l'' c-‘ ■" <!i<' <' 4ilnj]i' nn’ fHiMj, 

Mjiiolt <}< irh r- KO’ t<i to ifS ' on 1! • Mlrmi of |V)li(v or 

cl c it-' > iihji rt ju ittcf. 

1. \ i»->! it' 'I, ?' LV III J, l.IN ; Jv pp, j.:, JT, 

!** I kJ, 

'2. In-Ir.i, S. lAHI IJ\ fi.'!, LMV 10 fT., LWM'Ill 
I n. n'lliudiuiliputn, K, p 11 

n nnhipith h. lA I 'll. lAlH 1, Ilntl HI fi lAVlll 
7 IT. (':txn II (Iltiloopftf}). .S. LXIX KInp 

MnrtiUn''-^ i\ith lli<> l*n»J»lnK oj Hnhn'-* 

pi(», S I»vn 0-7. ''choo! of Jltlhft .pftll, K. pp 0. L'O, (i.>, 177, 
102. 075. 

4. Mrtnn. S. lA U 11 17. f XXI 11 <>< hool of 7Iami, K. 

PP 0. 20. Oa. 177. 102. 

.7. Mai ri. LVI ^O-OO. L\ II 1, Il.lcl II, LVIII 2, MX S.7. 
rXXIl If. C’XXXIX 71-72. School of StiKn. K pp. 0. 20, 0 J, 
177, 102. 

0 Uhririi3\njn, LVIII .5, CXL 0 fi ; IC pp 10, 27, 
32, 27.7, 322. '.27. 302. 

The hftt of fcachcM nol mcntioin'd hv Kuufih.a hut quoted 
ui the Silntipmnn ih n*^ follows — . 

1. Gaiurft<tt7i<7, LVIII I. 

2. 7\m(I-pod, LXXIl 3 IT 
J Ivnsjnpn, LXXIV 7 IT. 

4 VnKmvnnn (Kuhern) LXXIV. 1-18 
7 . Utnlhjft, XC3 or , XCI. 

0. Vilmndevn, XCI I 3 IT , XCIII-XCIV 
7. .Snmvnra, CII 31. 

8 Ivitlnkavnkfilyft, CIV 3 ff., CV, CVI 1 fl. 

0. Vflsuhomn, CXXII 1-ul. 

10, Kumnndftka, CXXIII 13 fT 
Kumandakn mentions tlircc niuncs notlaiowii to Kaufilya — 

1 Mnya XII 20 

2 Pulonnin XII 21 

3 The MahHr9is XII 23. 
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a prC"CXirting cojiccbon of metrical mn-nmn 
preamnaUly the rehcs of the lost hterature of Artha 
iastra • 

Thufl the sources of the early Artbnifistra -n-orks 
fall into two prmcipal categories namely, the 
Arthaifistra of Kautilya and the Mahabharata along 
with the Man usamhita Kaufilya a treatise is generally 
assigned to the period of Chandragupta Manrya's 
reign (c 822 298 B C ) while the Mannsamhitu and 
the Mahabharata are held to belong to the first two 
centimes before and after the Christian era It would 
therefore appear prtmayhcie that Kanblya s citations 
belonged to the early stage of the Arthoiustra litcmtnrc 
while those of the MahfibhSmta represented o some 
what later phase of the same This jiresumption is 
confirmed by the mtemol evidence smcc the bctracts 
quoted m the Santiparvon imply an advanced stage 
of speculation and often involve the fonnulation of 
abstract principles while Knutilja’s citations belong 
to a penod when speculation had not yet emerged 
from the leadmg-stnngs of the discussion on concrete 
issues and it still bore the stamp of immatunt) 
Nevertheless the quotations in the JlahUbliflrota 
must have acquired a respectable degree of antiquity 
at the tunc of its composition for the canonical 
author cites them ox authontatnc expositions of 
the kmg s duties (rfijadhanna) and applies to 
them the signiflcxmt title of old Icgcn^ (itihfisani 
purfitonara) f 

• Mdo S. B (\ol InlioJactlon r xc) 

D B BhanUarUir (op cit p 103) 

t 11 Is of couT*o trot only pov.lblo but piohablc (hat Tnxny 
of Uio nutboriUc* quoted In (ho fr1ntlp*rr»n e#i>rd*I/y 
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How far may the date of the Arthasustra be 
earned back into tlic past ? We have no means 
of giving a precise answer to this question, ‘but the 
following datn may help us to form some idea of 
its antiquity. Already in the time of KautJiIya the 
literature of' the Arthasastra must have reached a 
considerable size, since he quotes’ rio less than four 
specific schools and lliiitcen individual authors. 
“A School,” as Prof D. R. Bhandaikar repiaiks, 
‘‘means a traditional handing dovn ol £v set of doc- 
trines, andpicsiqiposcs asciicsof acharyas or teachers, 
who fiom time to time earned on the work of exc- 
gctics and systematisation.” ^ Rich and extensive 
as is the literature of Arthasastra rcferied to by 
Kautilya, it contains vithin itself sufficient evidence 
pointing to a still earlier stiatum m the history of 
this science. The discussions of the authorities whom 
Kautilya quotes involve, as will appear from the 
sequel, a^iumbei of political categories. Such are the 
four sciences (vidyas), the seven elements of soveieignty 
(prakritis) the thiee poweis (saktis) of the king, the 
seven ro^^al vices (vyasanas) divided into two sub- 
groups, tile si;^ expedients of foreign policy (gunas), 
and the fodr means of conquering an enemy. These 
categoiies must have come into general vogue when 
the authoiities quoted by Kautilya composed their 
treatises, for otherwise they would not have been 

about whom Kautilya is silent, belonged to the period inter- 
vemng between the composition of the Kautilya and the 
Mahabharata. Nevertheless it has been thought desirable 
to consider the extracts of the Mahabhaiata m this section 
smee their study could not very well bo dissociated from that 
of the schools and tcachcis mentioned by Kautilya 
' * Op. cit. p 109. 
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accepted Snore or less implicitly by those authors 
A long interval, therefore, which may well have 
extended over three centuries, sqiarated these dun 
beginnings of Arthaifistra thought from the tunc of 
Kau^ilya.* 

*WeuepT«pa»«dto&ooeptProf D B. BbAndarkar • d*lo for 
tbo b o g lnyiln g of the*Artjutli9trA bet iro demor to •omo of hfs 
Mgronenta, He writee (op dt. p 110) All tblng* coruJdcred 
It la impoaslblQ to bring down the beginning of Indian 
Ihoaghfj In the ephore of Arihattatm to any period later than O^iO 
B 0 In Boppoit of this view he advances, faferafto the follow 
ing reasons j — (1) One of the concluding vetses of KaulUyas 
work, which begins with the words yena tistinin eba iastram 
oha, means that the AHhattstra was falling Into deaoetude 
In KantHya • Uxne and was rescued from oblivion by that 
author (2) KantOya does not mention Oanraairns while 
he quotes the six other teachers of Idngly sdencorthat am 
referred to in Qtu LVTn of the ^intlparvan- Therefore 
Gaurafiraa and probably other teaoben as weQ were forgotten 
in KanrilTas timo, (3) Tbs 6%nflparran (Ch USl) attrl 
bntes orl^n of DaudAoltl to the god Brabmi and the 
ereaUon of the dlfleroat treatises on It to tbo dlfferont gods and 
deml*gods. This means that in the 4th century B C 
ArthaUsbra was looked npon as haring come from soeb a 
hoary antiquity that It was beUered to bsre emanated from 
the divine and not from the human mind Now the correct 
meaning of the rotercnco to Arthalirire In the verso above 
stated seems to bo that Eentffy^ broogbl the sdrace from a 
stajo of chaos to order and bannony not that Ijo rocovtrrd 
it from obUrkm (Infra Oh. Ill) The socoirl argument fc* of 
little or no weight dnoe If EautUya falls to qudle OanrtUlms 
the UafAbbtoita £■ sffont about c^er auffiOTtf of (he ririb* 
4iL*tm that are mentioned by KaotUya. Such aro IVrifarm 
(Enut.pp 13 27 33 323 and 328) niona (IHd pp U 28 
33 233 323 and 320) VltaTyidbl (Kant, pp Jl W 203 
021 830) and Kityaymna Kaulhka DbirtulTlfm fTfriA* 
ch8raya^la (or perhaps Ch&riyapa, vide Bh a m a s astry a Herf-wd 
Edition of Kantilyas Arthaiftstra IntrodacUoo p xaf) 
Obotamukhs Klbjalka as well aaninnapotralKagt p 231) 
Not can it bo deDnltely proi ed that KaniUya wm* unaequalnt«f 
with Qanrafimv It la rwt at nil Improboble fhat fJauraflfat 
U identical with the equally mysterious maaters of tie* Arllta 
Uatm (4cU4ryyaa) whom Eantilya quotes do Its than 



Before proceeding to analyse* the leading ideas 
and concepts of the early Arthasastra authors, it will 
be -well to consider the nature and scope of tlie science 
which they brought into vogue. As regards the 
first point, the evidence is of a twofold c^iaracter. 

lorby-two times, much ofteneh than *he quotas the other 
schools and teachers o£ the Arthasastra Even i£ the 
two were independent personages, it may be argued that 
Kautilya had no occasion for mentiomng Gaurasiras, since 
he only quotes the older authors when he has to cite a chain 
of discussion in vjhich they figure or else refutes their views 
Another ground on winch Kautdva’s silence about Gaurasiras 
may be explained without committing oneself to Dr. Bliajidar- 
kar’s theory is that the latter author lived or at least came mto 
prominence in the interval between the composition of 
Kautilya’s work and that of the Santiparvan. Por it is only 
a gratuitous assumption, runmng counter to the generally 
accepted view on tins point, to state that the composition of 
the Santiparvan was prior to that of the Kautiliya The 
third argument involves a peMto prtncipiz, since it takes for 
granted appaiently on the strength of the second argument 
that the Santiparvan was composed earlier than the Artha- 
tastra of "^autilya Moreover, it fails to give the true expla- 
nktion of Brahma’s creation of the science of Dapd^niti 
This view of the origin of the science is mdeed not pecuhar to 
the Mahabharata Vatsyayana, m the beginning of his Kamasu- 
tra, describes how ’Prajapati (Brahma) created the people and 
recited to them a work of 100,000 chapters showmg the way to- 
wards the ffcqmjition of virtue, wealth, and desire Afterwards 
the three pariff relating to these ends were separated respectively 
by Manu, Bnbaspati, and Nandm A closer approximation to 
the story of the Mahabharata occurs m the late medieeval 
work called the Sukranitisara According to its author 
(I 2-4), the Self-existent One (Brahma) recited the Nitifiastra 
consistmg of 100 lacs of verses for the good of the world, and 
afterwards aljstracts of this work were prepared by VaSi^tha, 
Sukra and others m the interests of kmgs and other persons 
whose tenure of existence was hmited Nevertheless it is 
difficult to subscribe to the view that the ascription of divine 
origin to Daydaniti in the Santiparvan was merely due to 
its hoary antiqmty That the canomcal author was 
aware of the human ongm of the science is evident from an 
alternative story of its creation which is thus summansed hy 
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Kaatilya wntes m the conoludmg chapter of his 
work, Artha * is the means of subsistence (Tntti) 
of men it is, m other words the earth which is filled 
with men ArthaiSstra is the science (&stra) (which 
deals wKh) the mode of acquisition and protection 
of that (earth) ” • This^ definition is apphed hy 

Prof T) R. BhsndajkM (op dt- p 93) j In Chapter 236 of 
tliQ ^Aittlparvnn wo havo another tradition oarrated abont 
tid* work {via. the arohdTpal work of Btahncdl on Bap^ 
altl} lihere Ita anthonhip ba« been aaerfbed to eight 
sages who read It out to the god Nlrtyaha. The god was 
exceedln^f pleased with what be heard and eaid x £xe«nmt 
Is this treatise that have composed consisting of a hundred 
thousand verses (Snfded by 1( Sriyambhnva Kann 

will himself promulgate to Uie world its oodo of dharma and 
Ulsxtaa and Brthaspatl compow) tbelr treatises based 'upon It 
We are then told that this original work of Ibe sages ‘^U lost 
np to the time of king Bparioharu and disappear mpon hU 
death. To andeestand tbe real slgnlfleanro of the theory 
of divine creation of DaQdsnftl ft Is necessary to consider the 
object with which the neeKcm on Ungly duties in the tianti 
parvan seems to hare been written Thfa we think, was noth 
Ing less than tbe formoUtlon of the sum of dolles relstinglo 
the king coooelred with an almost exolnsiro reterenca to bis 
public funotloBJ In these olrcximstances nothing would bo 
more natural than for the author to magnify the extreme anti 
qulty and authoritative character of Daijdanltl iKe essence 
of which he Incorporated in Ms system We a-e therefore 
Inclined to hold that it was with adellberatoTiojpo^e and not 
xnetuiy out of nrew o/ Its butsutn 

the Action of divine creatloo of Daodsnttt wa5 Introduced 
into tbe ^Mtlparvan 

• KauiQya s Artba«il5trtit Hevlsed edition by It Phsma 
ssstry p. 420 I>r Shainasastry (English translation p 6l>i) 
translates this passage aa follows x— Tbe lyibdstence of 
jasnkind is termed artha wealth ) the earth which cootslns 
mankind U alw termed artha wealth t that sdence which 
treats of the meansof acquiring and maintaining the rarth !• 
the Vrthaiistra, Bdeneo of IN>llly Ilew earth (bbtlml) is 
aridcntlylakon tobe the altematlre meaning of artha. It 
is Interpreted by Mr K P Jayaawmi In the same *mv» In bis 
translation of the above passage (q v ) We are sety much 
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Knutilya to the early Arthnsustra work*; in his very 
opening lines where he describes Ihc pfnn of his 
own treatise. lie writes, “This single Arthasaslra 
has been prcpaicd by summarising nearly all the 
Arthashstra works that were w'rittcn by llic carlv 
masters w'ith regard to thc,ncqins’/ion and prqleclion 
of the earth.” The second line of aigiimcnt is 
concerned with the interpretation of the parallel 
eoncept of Dandanili. Kautil3\a writes in one place, 
“ DandanTti is* the means of acquiring *w'hat is not 
gained, protecting w’hat is gamed, increasing w'hal 
is protected and bcstow'ijig the surplus upon the 
deserving.”'^ It is evident that this is but an 
amplification qf the categorj’’ of acquisition and pro- 
tection /non tioncd m tlic foregoing definition.f Now' 
both the Manusnmliita and the I^Iahabharata mention 
the four functions stated b}' Kautilya in such a w'a}’’ 

as to make them tlic essence of the king’s occupation. :J; 

.. 1 - -■ - . .. .. ■■ ■ ■ 

inclined to doubt whetlioj tbc nbovc intcrpretnlion is llie 
correct one. In oui opinion the author clearly intends in the 
above passage to use ‘ityarthah’ in Ihe sense of Iho secondary 
signification of the llrst'artha’ which, as here used, is a technic- 
al term A much later wnl-er, Sarvananda, while explaining 
the tenn ‘ Arliiasastra,’ likewise takes ‘ bhumi ’ to be the 
derivative, 6,fid not the alternative, meaning of ‘ ai tha.’ He 
writes (commentary on Amarakosa I 0 5) ; arthah hiranya- 
dayastesu pradhanamartho bhumiritare?am tadyomtvat 

* Kaiit p 9 

i .Saiikararyya indeed states (commentary on Kamandaka 
I. 8) that the increase of what is protected is a form of acquisi- 
tion while th* bestowal upon the deserving is a kind of pro- 
tection 

t Thu-S Manu (VII 99-101) not only enjoins the king to 
pursue these functions, but he tilso describes them as the 
fourfold means of securing the ends of human existence Tiie 
Mahabharata (Santiparvan, CXL /5-70) quotes a dialogue 
between the sage Bharadvaja and the king Satrufijaya con- 
cerning the means of fulfilhng these four functions. 
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Kfinmndafca indeed, expiewly styles them os such • 
Since the Arthaifistru is, from the first, connected 
^vlth the institution of the monarchic State it follows 
that there is a general agreement of the canonical 
as Tvell as the secular wntem conceminp the nature 
of th(j science. "Kiis shows that the definition of 
DandsuTti was not introduced by Kautilya but it 
went back to the old authors of the Arthaifistra. 

It Would appear from the above that Artba^tm 
was essentfally the Art of Government m the 
Widest sense of the term f But although siioli was the 
strict definition of the science, it tended almost from 
the first to embrace a mass of abstract speculation 
within Its orbit. The extracts cited by KaufiKa 
fihow that the discussion of the concrete problems of 
admimstration led the early teachers of Artha 
^fistra toenquiremto the csscntiol nature of the State 
institutions The Mahfibhflrata above ell, repro- 
duces nuraeroas crtracts from the early Arlhaiilstro 
authors involving, os wc shall presently see the 

* Kflm. I SO » Tb^ acqnWUon ol Tfenlth by riphteijufl 
mean* (It*) protection Inciea*© and be«lowal upon lb* de^rr 
Ing fonn the fourfold ocrupation of the kjng frSjaTrltfam 
cbatarrldham). »* 

t Wr K P Jaymsiral « Interpretation of ArthaiAMra 
(r'affwanTTwif^Aofe* Vo? Xt p colrxr) which N 
upon hfc» own Torrion of tba passage quoted above from hsa 
tUya (p 420) U dllTerrot. He Or«t translate* fhU paswffc 
foUowa t— - Society h men a lo’iUnct Terrilotial dlrUIon of 
humanity h Society Tbeadmce of well being and develop- 
ment of tbo territopfal unit is the Artbaldatra. to other 
words be continues the admee ol development of lerri 
torlal groupings of the aorlaj animal caDed man Is what 
KautUya style* tb© ArtbaWstra. V,e may render It Into 
EnpUsb a* the rrlence of the Common Vi’ealtb W* conUJrf 
both this rrmlon and II* Interpretation to be far fetebetl and 
untenable 
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treatment of such abstract quesvions as the nature 
of the kmg’s office and the mutual relations of the 
sovereign and his subjects. 

Arthasastza, then, while strictly meaning the art 
of public administration, tends in effect to include 
the theory oS the State as well. Let us next consider 
the scope of this science. A perusal of Kailtilya’s 
work shows that this author treated the subjects of 
cential and local administration, home and foreign 
policy, as well as civil law and the art of warfare. 
As Kautilya’s work is admittedly a summary of the 
early Arthasaatra literature, the natural presumption 
is that the same topics were dealt ivith m either case. 
This 1^ reduced to a certamty by Kautilya’s own 
citations which make it abundantly clear that all 
the abciVe subjects were treated by his predecessors.* 


* For references to the civil law in the early Aithasastra 
Uteratui'e, vide Kaut pp 157, 161, 162, 164, 177, 186, 
192, 196, il98 As regards references to the art of war, vide 
Ibid p. 376. The references to the pubhc administration as 
well as internal and external pohcy are quoted m the course 
of the present section 

A wond may be added about the method of the Artha- 
bastra A p^eiusal of the treatise of Kautilya is enough to ^how 
that the conclusions of the ArthaSastra authors were reached by 
a process of l^easorung based upon the facts of human nature 
and of pohtical life. The method of these writers, in other 
words, was an empirical one. In KautUya, who has left us the 
only complete work of Artha^tra now extant, the empincal 
method is supplemented by some very mterestmg apphcations 
of what may be called the historical method In one place (Ibid 
pp. 11-12) , e.g , Kautilya is solemnly urgmg the kmg to master 
the category of six senses which he calls the ‘ six enemies ' 
In stressmg this point he quotes the instances of no less than 
eleven kings or repubhean commuAities (sapghas) that penshed 
through mdulgence of the senses, while he mentions two kmgo 
who won success through their sclf-resti-amt For other mstances 
of the use of the historical method, vide Ibid pp 41,320,300. 



Such, ihen, is the skeleton outline of the science 
of Arthaifistra * In order to understand its true 


• What U the relation ot the concept of Da^^anlU to that 
of the Aithaliatra ? Apart from the category of font funo- 
tkma Indcded TrithJn the tphoiw of Dapdanitl which has been 
stated above KatrtDya, givoa two interpretatloya of the term 
He deflpea It (p 9 ) 1» Ita nairow etymological eenae of the 
direction (nitl) of ptmlahment (dapda) while elaewhero (p 0) 
ho Indicates It* scope moro broadly as oomprislng both right 
and wrong policy (naylnayaii). It follows from tho aboTO 
that DapdSnlU while strictly moaning the art of pnnljluncnt. 
la in effect, t^te art of government. Its acopo, then even tn 
its latter eenw falls abort of that of Iho*’ ArthaOatra. A 
tacit recognition of the differonoo between Dapd*iiltl and 
Arthaliatm may perhaps be trecod In tbo fact that while 
Kantilya adheres to the traditional olasslQcaUon of tbo 
sciences In which Dapdanlti b separated from Trayf bo 
makes ArthaUrStra a branch of the Vedas by Inda^ng It In 
tho category of ItlhAsa. Ibid pp d 7 and 10 

In the sabseqnent period tho ehadrs of dlffercncc'betwocn 
Hand^t^ and Arthaiistra wore oblltarated so that the two 
beoune oonvertlbb tcims. Compare Amarakofs (I 0 6) i invt 
kfUd dapdanlU tarkarldyArthsUlstrsyoh 

Mr K P Jnyaewal {ColeuHa ireei/yAo/es Vol W, p ec 
Ixxv) translates DapdanlU as tho Ktblcs of tbo Executive 
There b no warrant for thUinterpretat Jon lo far as wo are 
awara, in Hindu political theory Aa wo hA\-e seen above 
Eanfilya gives tho etymological slgnincellon of Dand*^lll 
TWs U ampUfled by the later wrilen* who sclxo the occasion to 
explain tbo meaning of (be terms dapda and nftl tn (he ahore 
definition Thus Kimandala (III lo) writes^ Bcatralnt 
(damah) b known a* danda I dapd* t* tbe king since It re*Wc» 
te hha t the direction /altl> of dsnd* 1» dand»nlH ; nlll I' hn 
called bccanso it dlrecta This pamphmo li repredoced wJlh 
a alight, verbal change In tho t-*oVTauIU*firft (I 1571. ffimllariy 
Hgirasvimln (commentary on Amarofcofa, 1 w 5.) 
writes Dspda b restrahit or (bat by which 
restrained I dapdonUl of Artba^islra b (Ii*t by sWrh 
reatrfOnt Is directed applied to th<^« deserving to be 

rcelrtdned Apart from tWv primary meaning of Dabd^ltl 
the later authors give Its secondary or detlradre wWrJj 
brings Ihdr dcftnUlcm Into Hno with KaatUra*s deiHrrirUon 
of tho scope of tho wdence Thwhaftkariryya commeflUnc 
on tbs above paasage from Kimendska write* Tbr (rrm 
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saences * This view would seem to mark the 
esrtreme awmg of the pendulum from the position 
of the (Dhannasiltr&s, m which rSjadhaima was 
held to be part and parcel of the can&nloal scheme 
of duta^ But the tendency towards simplification 
of the list of sciences did not end with Bnhaspati 
The school of Ufianas (dul^) took the last step and 
proclaimed Daud^lti to be the only soienoe on the 
ground that the operations (ammbhfih) of all other 
sciences are fixed therem \ PoUbes, then, aocording 
to this ultra pohtical school, is the one master-scicncc 
fumshing the key to all the rest. 

Let us pause here to compare the concept of 
Artbaiastro with that of the king’s duties (rfljodharmo) 
figuring m the canonical Dhandasfitras Thii 
compansoD must be understood to refer to tCo com 
mon element m both the concepts, namely^ the cate- 
gory of pubhe functions of the king From this 
standpoint it appears that both Arthaifistra ai\d 
Rajodharma have virtually the same nature, in 
volvmg in either case the art of ^vemment in a 
monarchic State The Arthobfistra, however con 
flnoo itself exclusively to the ln\c3tiguU6n of the 
phenomena of the State while HijodhUrma deals 
with the some as an incident in n comprehensive 
scheme of duties ordained by the Creator llenco 
while the canonical writers mention only the rudi 

• In the parallel paattgo o! ESnumdat* (IH 3*5) 
ptraalng KantUjra • text, tbe rlew ot the Mboot of BrfhMp»U 
J# baaed upon the argument tbat mankind 1 j pHoclp*!!/ »ddicted 
to tl>o pursuit of wealth flolaiaylrlbaprodbinatTitl. 

t HaAkarirrya commcnlltxff on tb« par*U»l p*'MC" of 
Kkmandaka (HI u) llluklrotc* thla arttuaeot bj* th* •oaJofr 
ot the nare of a chariot wheel (ratbaolbhtrat) 
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ments of public administration, the secular authors 
are able to treat their subject on a vastly ^enlarged 
canvas : they treat the institutions of the State 
alike in their normal and healthy as well as abnormal 
and diseased condition, and make the first serious 
attempt to grapple with »the ccngiete problems of 
administration. A second point of comparison 
suggests itself in connection with the basis of the 
parallel concepts. Artha^astra, as we have seen, 
is independent®of the saered eanon, and is the pro- 
duct of the secular schools and individual teachers. 
Hence it lacks the positive character attaching to the 
Rajadharma by viitue of the latter’s association 
with tlie great, concept of Dharma (Law or Duty). 
We may, lastly, compare the twin concepts from the 
point of view of Ethics. Since Rajadharma is equi- 
valent to the Wliole Duty of the king, its rules are 
determined by the ideal of the highest good of this 
iridividual. Artha^astra, on the other hand, has 
avowedly for its end the security and prosperity of 
the State. Accoi'dingly its rules of kingly conduct 
are determined primarily with reference to the inter- 
ests of the State alone.* 

Although Rajadharma was specially a concept 
of the sacred canon, there was one secular teacher 
who treated the similar concept of Ksatriyadharma in 
his own system, and made it the basis of comparison 
with the parallel groups of duties (dharmas). This 

* At a later penod, in the Bajadharma sections of the 
Santiparvan and the Manusamhita, the canonical authors 
absorbed the system of the Artha^astra in their grand 
synthesis of kmgly duties. The result was that the distmc- 
tion between Arthafiastra or Dap^aniti and Bajadharma 
became one of nomenclature alone. Infra, Chap. IV. 
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estimate waa naturally coloured by the limited 
outlook of the author whose honaon was bounded 
by his subject.* In the Sfintiparvan Bhijma quotes 
a remarkable address uttered by the god Indra who, 
it will tfe remembered is elsewhere mentioned as an 
author of the setervre of pohty,f and is quoted by 
Kautilya m the person of his follower J In the 
passage m question kmg MfindhatA addressmg the 
god says, “ I have attained immeasurable worlds 
and spread my fame by followmgt the extensive 
duties of the Kpitnyas I do not know how to 
folM the chiefest duty which emanated ftom the 
primeval God * Indra rephes that those who 
arc not kings and seek for virtue do not* attain 
the highest fchcity The duty of the K^at^)!! was 
first produced out of the primeval God, and then 
came the other duties which are its parts, as It were 
The remainmg duties have been created os possessing 
a limit, but the duty of the Kfatnjra has no limits 
and has many systems Since oil the duties ore 
absorbed in this dnty, it is declared to be the highest. 
As the classes (vanias) Indra goes on observe their 
respective duties by the help of the Kfatriyo duty, 
the former duties arc declared to be useless Those 

« KAUtUys tho closa ol bis work dMsrf* 

tbAt tbe ATtbalastn seenm (b« acqubdUon snd pTOt«ct/on 
ot thl* and tbe next world and that wbUe settle^ In 
motion nod guarding the threefold end of exlstetwe, It destrojt 
tbe reretse. 

I Cr &latip€ma, LVIII 3 and LIX 

$ Tbe term used by Eantllya U BAbndsntlpntra. which 
means, accordluB to Prof I) R Dhondaricar (op dt p. 0^1 
a follower of DShudanUn (Indra) of tbe system of 
ArtboUstra laid down by blm 
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who do not observe the established nsngc and are 
constantly engaged m the pursuit of dcsirnb*lc objects, 
are declared to be persons having the nature of 
beasts : as t^ie duty of the Ksatriyas secures for 
them the right course by the application 6f means 
contributing to their vclfi^rc (art\iayogat), it is belter 
than the duty of the orders (iliramas).* In iliis 
extract, it will be noticed, the author brings the 
concept of Ksatnyadhnrma into relation with other 
branches of dharma, and awards it the palm of excel- 
lence. This, it IS urged, subsumes the other dhnrmas : 
it IS the mainspring of the duties of the classes (varna- 
dharma), and it is the instniracnt for directing the 
untambd man^ to the pursuit of the good 
life. 

1 

Although the definition of Arthasustra was suffi- 
ciently wide to applj’ to monarchies as well as re- 
publics, it was the former type of State that fixed 
• itself m ’the standard categories and concepts of this 
science.f An interesting discussion quoted by 

* SSntiparvan,’ Cli. LXIV 10 IT. ; LXV 0-7. 

t In consequence of this association the Hindu science of 
pohty was identified at a later date with the institution of 
the monarcliic State. Thus the Mahabharata (Santiparvnn 
Ch LVIII 3) applies the significant designation of writers of 
ti“eatises on the kingly science (rajafiastraprapetarah) to seven 
specified authors of the Arthafiastra In the same work Dandaniti 
IS so thoroughly identified with the monarchic State thatBhi^ma 
(Ihid LIX 6-130), roplymg to a query about the origin of 
kmgship, begins by describmg the creation of the science by the 
god Brahma Kamandaka (I 7-8) uses the epithto ‘rajavidya ’ 
as a synonym for the science of ;polity. In the 6ukranltisara 
(IV 3. 60) Arthafiastra is explicitly defined as involving the 
instruction of kmgs in good behaviour • srutismntyaviro 
dhena ra]avnttadn55sanam suyuktyartharjanam yatra hyar 
thafiastram taduchyate. 



Kautilya* concerning the rektlve Berionmess of the 
‘calamitie*’ thereof shows that the early authors of 
the ArthaSastm accepted ns on article of their poh 
tical creed the category of seven elements of sovereign 
ty t These consist of the king (svamin), the minister 

• pp 8aj!-82i 

t The teelmlcal term th»t It nted as the dttlBnttloii ot 
the deven conrtltTient element® of eorotefgnty fs pmfcritl (cf 
Kant. VI I VIU 1 Ibid 2 ; Kftmflndftba VH y^T tyt t ; 
Hannaamhlti TX 201 ] Y&jflavalkym I 8#d) Beside* the 
category ol soTon olomenta Kentflys (p 259) Inchide* the 
boetpel^glnthellstot pmkiltt*. Prtikriti Is also applied to 
mean the twelve oonstltnent part® of the *mapd^ or tyitem 
of Btate* i these mnltlpUed by five (sdll the seven elecants 
of eoverelgiity except the king and the ally) yield sbrty pm 
kritla and the total of seventy two pp rCO 901 ) 

Uamuamhlta Vtl 160) The third aenee in which prekittl 
l9 used In the Utemtnre of Hindu polity li'dUtein 
or a eorpontlOQ of dtUenSs Tbus the lexloograpber 
Kitya, who U older than Amamlliha (Q 4tb ecnt A. D ) 
gives pautfih and amAtySh aa the synonyms of the term 
(vide the quotation of Kslraavftmln, commentary gn Amam 
ko^a II 8 16) The Amarako^ Qoc dt.) give* the lynonyids 
^rakrltayab rdJyiOsinl ^d paorinulm 4regayali whUe 
^Urata, who belong to the close of the 0th and tbo beglnnlag 
of the 7tb century baa the oqulvalenta ^rnkritlh ponrah 
and amityfidlb { It U very probable that prakritl In the 
aensd of the element of aovoretgnty was knowr^ to the authora 
of the Artbailstm before Kantfiyas time for* that writer 
(p 4S0) clalma the credit of orfglnalUy for applying the term 
to the membera of the maudala alone Kdmand ak a Indeed 
quotes (VIII 5) Brfhaspali a# eaying that aoTerclB^fy 
slsta of aevon prnkritU. 

Ilhe teim pnkriti in JU application to tlko category of 
eeven elements, baa been translated by *ome (S:holan (e.f 
BOhler 8 B E Voh XX\ p* 30 j) u th^ coo<tlt5<mt 
part of a kingdom Others (e g. K P Jaysswal Cainttia 
Ve/r» \ol XV p. 27B) translate It as the element of 
eoTOTdsnty Dr Bhamaaastry InterpreU U In both wayv 
(vide EngUsh translation of KautDyaa Artbalistra P9 31P 
305) The dimculty In thH eaee aHw« from the fact IhsI 
* rdiyam of which the eerTn riements are declared to be the 
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(amatya), the territory (janapada)^ the fort (durga), 
the treasury (kosa), the army (danda), and the ally 
(mitra).’*' This list implies* to, begin with, the 
monarch wlitS is the apex of the administrative 
structure. The kmg, however, is not an orxniscient 
and self-sufficient despot, for the amatya is declared 
to be one of his indispensable adjuncts. Further, 
the above definition includes the material, the finan- 
cial, and the military, appliances of govei^iment. 
Lastly, it comprises, and this is significant of the 
enormous importance of foreign policy in the system 

compouenfc parts or limbs (cf. Manusamhita IX. 294-295 ; 
Santiparvan LXIX 04-65 ; Kamandaka VII 1 Amarako^a I. 
8 6 ; Sukraniti I 01) is capable of a twofold mterpretation. 
EtymoldgicaUy it, means royalty or sovereignty (rajAali karma 
bhavo va), and denvatively it sigmfles a kingdom. Now 
neither Haufilya nor Kamandaka has cared to define ‘ rajya,’ 
nor mdeed does ifc appear that the distinction between State 
and Government presented itself to them or any other Hmdu 
pohtical philosopher. We are inchned to hold that the cate- 
gory of seven elements imphes the concept of ‘ sovereignty’, 
•or ‘ government ’ rather than ‘ State ’ or ‘ Kmgdom ’ This 
interpretation is supported by the defimtion m a later work 
of ‘ rajyam ’ in its application to thd seven limbs. Safikar- 
aryya, cpmmentiUg upon Kamandaka’s list of the seven 
elements ^(I 18) writes, “ ‘ Kajyam ’ is kmgship or kingly 
function (rAjatvam), which is used to sigmfy the appellation 
and the connptation of the term king ” 

* In the above list we have translated ‘ amatya ’ as minis- 
ter. In the Artha^astra works, however, the term, strictly 
speakmg, is a genus of which the councillors (mantnns) are 
a species Thus Kautolya (p. 17) writes that the ‘ amatyas ’ 
who are purified by all the four tests should be appointed 
mantrins TJie lexicon of Amara has preserved the same 
sense of difference between the two terms. It has (II. 8 4) 
‘ mantn dhisachivohmatyah anye karmasachivastatah,’ 
on which Ksirasvamm commentfi as follows , ‘tato mantrmo 
anye amatyah karmasahayah myogyakhyah ’ In later tim^ 
amatya and mantrm became convertible terms Thus Sarva- 
nanda, commenting on the above verse from Amara, writes 
‘ mantntrayam mantnm,^ 
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of the Arthaifistra, ao allied king • We may thus 
sum up the essential features of the Artbaifistra idea 
of Goretnmeut by saying that it idtoIvcs a king 
assisted by his minister and foreign ally hnd equipped 
with the necessary material appliances 

The category of^ven elements obviotisly mvohcs 
the consideration 6f government from the point of 
View of itB composition Another political category 
which goes hack to the same early period deals with 
the lung ao the reservoir of poi^cr Kan{ll}*s 
quotes in one place | the opinion of an early teacher 
regarding the relative importance of the three 'powers' 
(^ktu) of the king This shows that the category 
in question had at an early period become the poi 
session of the Artha^Astra* The three 'powers' are the 
power of good counsel (numtrsiakti) the majesty 
of the kmg himself (prabhuiakti), and the power 
of energy (utskbaiakti) KautHya dcibes these as 
consisting respectively m the strength of knowledge, 
that of the army and the treasury, and that of heroic 
valour J This category so far as it goes, obviously 
exhibits the State as ruled by the human qualities 
of physical might, energy and knowledge The 
State in other words, b vicrrcd os a wbrk of art, 
rcquirmg the exercise of the fatng s mental andmorol 
quahtics for its successful direction § 

• It is portlnent to obserro in thU eonoecUoa lb*t lb* 
concept of which Uko Uut of lh« •even elctacnU Is 

one of tbo foadumcnUl pwpotltloni of (be e»riy 
wf if^ the InillYlduAlklnp pert end pewel of » of HUlt** 

t P 330 

t P 201 

I The pule of chioce Indeed U not allo «wtb cf »Utoln»l»J 
Both Kentlly* IP 321) aod Ktonudek* (Xlf IS 31) *•* 
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Such are the two concepts or government that 
are taken by the authors, whom Kautilya quotes, 
to be the ground-work of their system. As we have 
hinted above, these autliors proceed to weigh the 
relative importance of the eonstituent elements in 
each case. ^ In the instanpe of the category gf seven 
elements, they treat the point as a question of poli- 
tical pathology. They consider the elements, in 
other words, not in their normal healthy state, but 
in their abnormal diseased conditioh which is 
technically called ‘ vyasana.’ Among the ‘ vyasanas ’ 
of the seven elements, it was asked, what was the 
scale of relative seriousness ? The unnamed author 
so oft&i quoted by Kautilya held that in the list of 
the king, the minister, the territory, the fort, the 
treasury, the army, and the friend, the ‘calamity’ of 
each preceding one was more important than that of 
the one immediately following. This gradation was 
adversel5^ criticised by other teachers who considered 
the ‘ calamities ’ of the elements m a senes of suc- 
cessive pairs.* .We are not here concerned with the 
argmnents, but we must not nuss the general signi- 
ficance of’ the* arrangement in a graded scale. This 
unmistakatily pomts to the fact that the idea of 
organic unity of government had not yet dawned 
upon the minds of the Hmdu pohtical thinkers. 

divide the * calamities ’ befalling the component elements of 
sovereignty into two kmds, namely, the providential and the 
human. In another place (p. 260) Kautilya states that the 
three-fold status of a kmgdom, ^namely, its decline, stagna- 
tion and progress, is determmed by good and bad policy as 
well as by good and evil fortime, for both providential and 
human causes govern the world. 

* Kant. pp. 322-324. 

12 
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As regards the category of three power*, the 
authority whom Kautilya quotes under the reverent 
title of the preceptors (achfiryyas) considers the king’s 
energy to be more important than his majesty The 
king It la argued, who is brave strong and armed, 
is himsijlf able with the help of his army to overpower 
a powerful enemy, while his army, small though it is, 
fired by hia prowess, is capable of performing its task 
on the other hand, the king who is devoid of energy 
but ha* a strong army perUhes overpowered by 
heroic valour The same teaoher, it ftirther appears 
held on other grounds that the king’s majesty was 
supenor to good counsel • According to this view, 
then, statecraft is primarily a race fpr the display 
of personal energy, and only secondarily a gpme of 
craft and skill 

In aasunilatmg the monarchic State within tlielr 
own concepts and categones, the Arthaiastra foUonroi 
a parallel line of development with the canonical 
Dbarmoshtras which, as we have seen m another 
place, recognise the kmg os a nonnal clement In the 
social system^t The Arthoiftstro, however, dfd a dls- 
tmet service to the cause of political theory by 
ruling out the purohitn* from the hsl of proxl ^ 
mate factors of government* The royal chaplain 
03 we have observed elsewhere was magni 
fled In the Brflhmana work* os the earthly 
Providence guarding both the long and the king 
dom In the Dharmasfltras he i* figured os help- 
ing the fiiinimcnt of the Ung* special duties 


• p 33P 

t 8Qpr»t p OS. 
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as a king and general duties as’ a house- 
holder.* Now the early teachers of the Artha^astra 
did not probably ignore this powerful individual. 
Kautilya, indeed, requires the king to follow his 
‘purdhita’ as a disciple does his preceptor, son his 
father and^ a servant his master, while he places this 
functionary in the front *rank o^ the State dfficials.f 
Nevertheless, as will appear from the above, the 
‘purohita’ is conspicuous by his absence m the list of 
the seven eleijients, while a place is found therein for 
the mmister and the ally. Nor is the purohita’s 
special skill m the use of charms and spells included 
in the hst of three ‘powers’ of the king. 

The theories of kmgship laid down by the teachers 
whom we are now considermg, it seems to us, carry 
mto fuller detail such ideas as are hinted at m some 
of the Dharmasutras. For while these authors 
emphasize on the one hand the principle of monarchi- 
cal authority, they inculcate on the other hand 
rules and principles tending to check the abuses of 
the royal pow^r. We have thus, m the first place, a 
number of passages scressmg the enormous import- 
ance of the king’s office from the pomt of view of the 
needs and mterests of the people. As the monarchic 
State is the norm and type of polity in Hmdu poli- 
tical theory, these passages might, we thmk, be also 
taken to embody the authors’ view of the function 
of the State in relation to the mdividual. We 
shall commence with a short e3rtract quoted by 
Bhi§ma from Bhargava’s^ (Sukra’s) discourse on 


* Of. Vaa. XIX. 6. 
t Kaut. pp. 16, 247 . 
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kingly iJolicy One sliould flwt have the kmg 
then the mfe and oflcmardg Trcaltb, for if there 
were no Mng how (could one enjoy) the ^fe and the 
wealth ?”• To put the mam idea of this ^passage mto 
the teohjpical language of pchtical theory, it means 
that the king’s office is the security of thc4ustitntions 
of family and property This idea is brought out 
more fuBy in a longer extract of the Mahhbb&rata, 
In Chapter LXVUI of the Sfinbparvan wo are told 
how Vasumanas put to the sage Bnhajpati the verv 
suggestive query, * Throagh whom do the creatures 
flounsh and decay t ** In reply the sage describes 
m bummg language both the evils happening in the 
king 8 absence, and the blesaings following from his 
existence^ The duties of the people, he says, have 
their root m the long the people do not hcrour 
one another through the fear of the king alone 
as creatures would plunge in dense darkness owing 
to the non appearance of the sun and tho moon, 
as fishes m shallow water and birds in a safe place 
would fight one another and assuredly perish, so 
would these people die without the king arid they 
would smk mto utter darkness like cattle without 
the herdsman If the kmg were not to nffoed protcc 
tion, property (lit the sense this is mine’) would not 
exist neither wife nor child nor wealth would be 
possessed i everywhere wealth would be stolen 

* fiSatiparran LVII il In Ibe nboTe we 

with Prof D K Bb*n(UrUr (op dt p, 187) Ihc rt*aiBp 
flkhyite rtjMbarito of tbe, Fouth lodlui reoendon fa <be 
place of ikhyino rim«b«rite of the Ikogal *nd Uowbej' 
rtcetttlons. Wo oho adopt Dr DhiuidarUr* Identfflcotlon of 
Bhlrif*T* with 6ofcm« f 
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various kinds of weapons would be hurled against 
the \nrluous ; vice would be approved ; lhc‘ parents, 
the aged persons, the preceptors and the guests 
would suffer jlain or death ; there would be neither 
disapproval of adultery nor agriculture noi’ trade- 
routes ; virtue would perish and, the Vedas would 
not exist ; there would be no sacrifices attended with 
rich presents according to rule, no marriages and 
no convivial meetings; every one vould perish in 
an instant, bciyg afllictod w’ith fear and troubled 
in heart, uttering cries of woe and losing conscious- 
ness. When tlic king affords protection, it is ur^ed 
on the other hand, the people sleep with the doors 
of their* houses unbarred ; the w'oincn, decked with 
all ornaments and unguarded by males, fearlessly 
walk about the streets; the people practise virtue 
instead of harming one another ; the three classes 
perform great sacrifices of various kinds ; the science 
of agriculture and trade (vartta) which is the root of 
this world exists in good order * The gist of the 
long extract just quoted may perhaps be expressed 
by saying that the happiness and indeed the exis- 
tence of the people, the institutions of society, the 
rules of morality and religion as well as the sciences 
and the arts, depend upon the long’s office, or, to put 
it m a more general way, these have their being in 
the organised political society represented as usual 
by the monp,rchic State. Apart from its value as 
thus constituting a strong argument in favour of the 
long’s authority, the above passage has, we think, 
another significance. For it expresses m the course 


* Ibid LXVIII 0, 8, 10-13, 15, 17-18, 21-22, 2i. 30, 32-83, 35, 
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of the argument the author’s conception of what 
may be called the natural state of man, the state, 
m which there is no political superior This 
of course excludes — and here we touch* on one of the 
central ideas of the Hindu pohbcal tlunVers — a 
hehet m the natuipl instinct of man os Itself forming 
the cement of social life Furthermore, m the 
passage just quoted, the * State of Nature,’ as It 
may well be called, is specifically conceived as a 
condition of wild anarchy — a concoptlon which we 
n.mV, here finds Its first expression in Hindu htem 
tore, if we ignore the shght reference in a BrShmapa 
text which has been quoted in another place * The 
importance of this notion in subsequent limes as 
forming the historical background of the^ theories 
of the origin of kmgship will, it is hoped be sufli 
dently demonstrated in the course of the followmg 
pages 

The above view of the king's ofnee as bubsen'ing 
the primary needs and interests of the people might 
have sutllced os it had done on a smaller scale in Gan 
tama s DharmaMstro t to support the creed of royal 
authority Nevertheless some of the tcaihcri whom 
we arc now considenng mvoke, in nirthei'jnstifiealloa 
of the king’s authority over his subjects, a notion 
familiar to the Vcdlo Samhitis and the BrElunacM, 
the notion, namely of the kmg’s divme nature In 
the present instance however ns we hope to i^ow 
DOW, the latter idea is interpreted mainij on the basis 
of equivalence of the Jong’s funcUons to those of 


• SapT», P 

t SapT^ P 
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the deities. Thus the two principles with which we 
have now to deal centre equally on the idea^of essen- 
tial importance of the kmg’s office. Another pomt 
to be noted ih this connexion — and here again the 
advance of the Artha^astra thought in con^anson 
with that of 'the Dharmasutras is unmistakable — is 

I * « 

that the obligations of the subjects with reference 
to their ruler are conceived in the present case 
to be not merely negative but also positive in 
character. o 

Let us illustrate the above remarks with the help 
of concrete examples. In Chapter LXXII of the 
Santiparvan Bhisma describes what purports to be 
the discourse of the Wind-god to a kmg called Purura- 
vas. There is nothing improbable m the god figuring 
in the hst of Artha^astra teachers, smce the Maha- 
bharata elsewhere mentions the gods Indra and 
Visalaksa (Siva) as the authors of treatises on the 
Art of Government (rajasastra).** The gods, the men, 
the Fathers, the demi-gods, the serpents and the 
demons, says thq god of Wmd m the course of the 
above address, live by sacrifices ; but in a country 
without a "kmg, there can be no sacrifice. The gods 
and the mhnes, he contmues, hve by the offermg 
made m the sacrifice. The security and the increase 
of this virtue (dharma) depends upon the king 
alone. He who confers immunity from fear, concludes 
the sage, is nlone entitled to high merit, for there is 
no gift existing m the three worlds equal to the gift 
of hfe. The king is the god Jndra, he is Yama, he is 
virtue personified (dharma), he assumes different forms, 
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he ffustaiofl alL* Inthiicjrtraot.it'ffill bo observed, the 
argument baaed upon the value of the king’s ofilcc as 
ensuring the condition of bare existence u complete by 
Itself, Nevertheless thi idea of the kmg’a divinity based 
upon III* Identification with three specific deities 
is thrown in at the^end, obviously to fuAher strength 
en the pnndple of authority Agam in Chapter 
liXV of the S&ntiparvBn the god Indra Is quoted 
as addressing king MfindhfitA in the foUowmg fashion 
Of the person who slights the lJng«that is be>ond 
doubt the lord of all, neither the gifts nor the libations 
not the offerings to the manes bear fruit. Even the 
gods do not slight the long of virtuous desire who 
IS like an eternal god The divine Lord of dreaturcs 
(Prajfipati) created the whole world he seeks the 
K^tnya for the purpose of directing the people 
towards virtue and leading them away from sin f 
In this passage, it will bo noticed the author touche* 
by appeals to formidable spiritual sanctions the 
obligation of respectful submission on the part of 
the subjects and ho connects this vnth the theory of 
divine ordination of the Kpitrlja ^ Wo shall, hutlj 
refer to a lengthy extract of the Sttntiparvnn purport 
mg to embody the sage Bnhnspati’a rcplj to the 
kmg Vosumanas Through whose worship do the 
creaturts attain imperishable bliss ? Such is the 
question put by the long as n ndcr to his quer> men 


• rwd LXTir 20 28 
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tioncd above, wbicb reJnte^ to tbtMm])Oilaiicc of Uic 
Iving’h ofi'icc. In j-cply I ho sage stnto-s, “'Who will 
not worship tlic person in whose absence nil creatures 
perish, and \hrongh wdiose presence thej always 
hve?^’ He who beais the king’s buidcn. cbnt.inucs 
the sage, and follow's the course^ which is dear and 
beneficial to bun. conquers bnlfi*thc woilds. The 
man who even thinks of harming the king doubtless 
suffers pain here on earth, and goes to iicll hereafter. 
The king must.not be despised from an idea that he 
is a mere mortal, for he is a gicat deity m human 
form. He constantly assumes five forms, naihcly 
those of Fire, the Sun. Death. ICubcia and Yama ; 
he IS ‘Fire, when he burns the wacked wath his 

t 

majestic lustre; the Sun,wlicn he oversees all beings 
by means of spies ; Death, wdicn he slays the impure 
peisons by the hundreds Yama, w'hcn he applies 
severe punishment to the impious and fosters the 
pious; and Kubera, when he bestows W'calth upon 
Ills friends and snatches it iway from his enemies. 
The skilful man .who desires to practise virtue and is 
persevering in his undertakings and who docs not 
scorn the'’ highest world, should not revile the king. 
He who aefs against the king, be he his son, brother, 
favourite or like lus own self, docs not attain happi- 
ness One should shun all the lang’s wealth from 
a distance, and he should abhor theft of the king’s 
property as* he abhors death If he were to touch 
the king’s property, he would instantly perish hke 
deer touching a trap. The* intelligent man should 
guard the king’s propeity as he guards his own. Those 
who steal the king’s propeity sink for a long time 
mto a deep, terrible, unprosperous, and senseless 
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heU ♦ Here it be observed^ the teacher com 
bmes in tan attempt to justify the pnnoiple of autho- 
rity* the conceptions rclatmg as well to the esacntinl 
importance of the king s office as td his divmitv 
The latter idea* it may be further noted is (Icnrcd 
from a metaphorical assimilation of the kmg^s func 
tions with those 61 ^ five aphcifled deities the divmitv 
m other words, is held m this case to applv to the 
fang s office rather than to his person With the 
twofold notion of fangship just mentipned the author 
connects m the above extract* a lut of duties on the 
part of the subjects which he tries to enforce os 
usual by the threat of spiritual and temporal penal 
ties The dntics lastlv, with which the subjects arc 
charged m this Case, are not merclj as m the procedmg 
passage, of a negative kind they pass by an msen 
sible gradation from the negative act of non-slander 
ing and of non-stcoling to the positive obligation of 
obeying the king a commands and sharing bis burdcti% 
We have thus far considered tliose doctnnes 
of the nature of the king's office wjjich were properlj 
interpreted by the teachers whom wo nre how con 
sidtrmg as picas for the kings ojitlidritj over 
his subjects Let us proceed to cxamulc the pnn 
ciplcs laid down by the some writers winch lend to 
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limit that autlioritj’. As m the "Dharmasutras, so 
m this case it appears that protection is' insisted 
upon as the cardinal duty of the king This indeed, 
if we are to trust the references in the Santiparvan, 
is the view even of those teachers who aie pronounced 
exponents of* the monarchic cult , Thus in one place 
seven specified authors of treatises on the science 
of polity including Brihaspati and India are quoted 
by Bhisma as placing piotection m the fore-front 
of the king's duties '' Again the Wmd-god, in the 
course of the address fiom which we have already 
quoted, declaies that the king acquires a fourth pait 
of the spiritual merit earned by his well-protected 
subject^.f It ]s further to be observed that the 
doctrine, of divine ordination of the Ksatiiya which, 
as we have seen, is put forth m one of the extracts 
of the Mahabhaiata is so fiamed as to involve the 
king’s divme dut}’’ of just government rather than his 
divine right to rule % Finally, it may be mentioned 
that one of our present authors, m stressing the 
essential dut}'^ ^f protection, virtually imposes a 
hmitation upon the duty of the subjects with 
reference to th^ir ruler, as conceived by these thinkers 
In Chapter ’ lVII of the Santiparvan Bhisma quotes 
two verses from Prachetasa Manu’s discourse on the 
kingly duties Prachetasa Manu is mcluded m the 
list of seven authors of treatises on the kmgly science 
and he was ’no doubt the founder of the school so 
often quoted by Kautilya Now m the above verses 
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It Is deoJared that -six persons should be shunned like 
a spht bhat at sea These arc the preceptor rrho 
does not teach the sacnficial pnest who does not 
study the Vedas the tang who doed not afford 
protection, the wife who has a sharp tongdc, the 
milkman who wan^ to stay m the viUhpc and the 
barber who seeks "the forest,* 

We may next mention a more important, and as 
it seems to us ongmal prmciple formulated by some 
of the teachers whom we are now considemtg This 
consists m the idea of Justice or Ibgbtcousness ns 
forrfung the rule of conduct on the port of the king 
In the penod with which we arc here concerned the 
classical text bearing on the above pomt is Hic long 
disoomse of the sage TItnthvn ‘ the best of those 
versed m knowledge of the Supreme Being which 
Bhffma quotes m Chs XC-XCI of the & 3 ntl 
parvan The most convenient approach to the 
Idea of the teacher may perhaps be made througlu 
a number of passages inculcating on the king the 
necessity of his just rule Wlicu sm is not res 
tmmed says the sage virtuous conduct disappears 
vice reigns supreme there is constant fear propert} 

08 well ns the settled rule of the virtuous doth not 
exist neither wife nor cattle nor llelds nor Iiouses 
arc to be seen the gods do not rccciic worship nor 
the Fathers their oblations of food the guests are 
not honoured the upper classes engaged in lows 
do not study the Vedas the Brflhmauss do not 
perform the sacridccs and the minds of mm are 
bewildered like those of senile crenlures "Tim 
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the king h intoxicnlcd, Utathyn* mentions furtlier 
on. there arc born in families owing to the confusion 
of duties wicked monsters ns well ns Ihd sexless, 
the dcfectivd* in Hmb, the mute in speech and the 
diseased m mind : hence the king shouh} parti- 
cularly look* to the welfare of his subjects. Iteturn- 

I ^ • 

ing to the former point, the nutlior says that m the 
event of the king being intoxicaied, there arise grave 
c%uls ; unrighteousness leading to admixture of the 
castes grows in extent : there is cold in the hot season 
and vicr icrsa : there is drought as well ns heavy 
ram: diseases overtake the people: comets rAnkc 
their approach, inauspicious planets arc seen and 
vanoui evil omens poi tending the king’s destruc- 
tion arc visible. When the king abjures virtue and is 
intoxic.atcd, tlic sense of property (lit. * mmc-ness ’) 
docs not exist. In a later passage we learn that the 
four ages of the world arc comprised in the king’s 
occupation, and that the king is the lep resen tativc 
of the age. Wiicn the king is intoxicated, the four 
castes, the Vcd/is and the four orders, arc thro'wn 
into complete confusion, and likewise the three-fold 
sacrificiar tiro, the sciences as well as the sacrifices 
attended V^ntli presents. The king himself is the 
maker of creatures as well as their destroyer.’*' These 
passages embody, apparently for the first time, a view 
which, it seems to us, is peculiar to Hindu political 
thought, namely that unrighteousness on the kmg’s 
part IS the cause of disturbance of the social, the 
moral and even the physical order. Conversely, 
it would appear, the king’s righteous rule is the 

* Ibid XC 8-12, 33-37, 40 ; XOl 6-7, 
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foundation of the ordered existence of the irorld 
Incidentally it may be noticed, the above extract 
declares the kmg in language of bold hyperbole to 
be the maker of his age and the arbitdr of his sub- 
jects’ debtimes— an idea which, as here expressed 
IS obviously meant pot so much to exalt the kmg t 
anthontv as to impress him with a sense of his respon 
sibility ’This conceit of the kmg s connection with 
the age-cycle is noticeable smee it is mentioned 
as we hope to show later on in the subsequent 
canomcal as well ns nltififistra literature 

Not only does the sage Utathyn conceive the 
fang s righteous rule to be the foundation of the 
ordered existence of the people, but he also rises to 
the conception of nghteousness being the bounden 
duty of the king The long he soys in the opening 
lines of his address exists for the sake of nghteoiis 
ness and not for self gratification (dharmfiia riljfi 
bhavati na kJmnkarnnSyn tu) The creatiSres he 
contmnes depend upon righteousness which In its 
turn depends upon the kmg the kmg who nghtl> 
upholds virtue is indeed a king (ill the lord of the 
world) The sages themselves Utathya aata further 
on after casting their eyes on both the worlds created 
that exalted bebig of a fang with the idea tlial he 
would be tlie guardian of virtue Tliis line of argil 
ment leads the teacher in the course of the nboic 
address to introduce apparently for the Urst lime 
a sharp oontmst between tlic good king and the 
tyrant. If the king piactiscs nghtcomnns It n 
atgrd helnltnins sen, nearly the position of a g™I 
while he goes to hell If lie dots the rcsxne Tl.r 
pcison through whom righteousness Oouri lies Is 
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verily called a king (rajan), while he through whom 
it decays is called by the gods the destroyei* of righte- 
ousness (vTisala). Of the same nature is the distinc- 
tion drarni by the sage between the haughty and the 
moddSt king. One becomes a king, he •says, by 
vanquishing pride and a slave b;^ succumbing to it.* 
Fmally, the rule of righteoii’shess, as inculcated ’ 
by another teacher who is hkewise quoted m the 
Santiparvan, is held however unconsciously to furnish 
the most effeqjiive hmitation of the dootrme of sub- 
mission and obedience on the part of the subjects. 
Addressing the kmg Vasumanas, as we learn from 
the above quotation, the sage Vamadeva says, 

' ‘ “ Follow righteousness alone, there is nothing higher 
than righteousness, for it is those longs that are 
devoted to righteousness that succeed m conquering 
the earth ” In developmg this exhortation in the 
course of the followmg hues, the teacher throws out 
, a remarkable plea m favour of tyrannicide which, 
so far as we are aware, strikes a new note in Hmdu 
political theory. The unjust kmg who employs 
sinful and wicked mmisters, says the sage, should 

i 

be slam by the people (vadhyo lokasya).f 

It wiir appear from the above that the theories 
of kmgship m the Artha^astra, while correspondmg 
broadly to those of the Dharmasutras, are not lackmg 
m the formulation of ongmal prmciples. Ongmahty, 
however, i& the dommant note of the rules of practical 
pohtics wlueh constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the Artha^astra. This 
remaik applies not merely to the rules themselves, 
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but alto and aboVc all to the ideas underlying them 
The first and the most important point that arises 
in this connection is the consideration of the aothors’ 
attitude towards morality and religion * The remark 
able crfacism of the traditional list of sciences by 
three of the Artha^iUtra schools has shown us that at 
least to two of them, namely, the schools of Bnhaj 
pati and SukrEi, not only was the Art of Government 
an independent science by itself, but, what is more 
important, the holy Vedas themselves hod no right 
to count as a branch of study bearing on the practical 

S of men Yet it is neither Bnhospati nor 
that has left os what may be called the earliest 
ens of Machiavellian statecraft in* Hmda 
il theory Kautilvu cites in one place the 
)f various authors relating to the king’s control 
prmces Bhflmdvfijo, we learn from this, 
bed secret pnmsbmcnt for those pnnee* 
:rc wanting in natural affection for their father i 
rftdhi suggested that the princes should be 
seduced to sensual indulgence on <iic ground tliat 
revelling sons never bate their father lastl> the 
imbhlyas (fichilryyas f) recommended that while 
one spy should tempt the pnnee to indufgc In hunt 
mg dice and women another spy should present 
this * These opinions exhibit within the limited 
range of their application an umnfstalaihle dirregorJ 
for morality for the sake of eniunng Vilwt is con 
ccived to be the interest of the king None of (he 
teachers with whom we have now to deal however 
earned the subordination of morahl\ (o polilit^ to 
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such a pitch as Bharadvaja. In’ Chapter CXL of 
the S^tiparvan we arc told how king S&tmujaya 
asked Bharadvaja as to the mode in which that which 
is not g'aiiied fcaii be won, tliat wJiich is acquired can 
be mcr'eased, that which is inci eased can be prMected, 
and that Avliicli is protected can l^c given away. In 
these four functions is comprised,’ as we learn from 
the later tcstimonj^ of the Manusamhita and of Ka- 
mandaka the whole compass of the lang’s activity.* 
The sage’s reply, as miglit be expected; covers a 
wide range of home and foreign policy. It will be 
enough for our present purpose to extract sohie 
select passages out of this address. The king, we 
' are toldj should be humble m speech alone, but sharp 
at heart like a razor. He sliould carry his foe on 
his shoulders as long as the time is unfavourable, 
but when the opportunity ariives he should dash 
his enemy to pieces hke an earthen pot on a piece 
of rock. ‘The king who desires prosperity should 
slay the individual who thwarts his purposes, be 
this person even^his son, brother, father, or friend. 
Without * piercmg the vitals of others, without 
comrmttmg cruel deeds, without slaymg creatures 
even in the fashion of fishermen, one cannot attam 
high fehcity "V^dien wfslimg to smite, he should 
speak gently , after smitmg, he should speak gentler 
still ; after stnking off the head with his sword, he 
should grieve and shed tears The remnants of 
debt, fire and enemies, mcrease over and over 
agam ; hence he should noti tolerate this remnant. 
These rules, the teachei concludes, have been 
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laid dorm for tunes of distress Trhy should not they 
be appb^ when one is attacked by an enemy t* 
For cold calculating treachery and heartless cruelty 
it would be bard to match the senttments of the 
above ^lassage except in the pages of the mlmortnl 
author of the Prxnce whose name is ndturoUy sug 
gested by it Even the plea of mcxorablc necessity 
IS not wanting to complete the analogy 

As BhSradvhja advises the king to saenflee the 
prmoiples of morahty to serve his own ends, to he 
counsels purchase of safety foreign attack even 
at the cost of pcrtonal honour and self respect. 
For the heartless exponent of a wicked ilnchiavel 
Uaniam is also the pusiUommous advocate ofM selfish 
matenaiism Speaking with refertneo to the conduct 
of a weak king that is attacked by o powerful cncmyi 
Kautilya quotes Bbiiradvfija ns sajing that he wlro 
surrenders to the strong person turrenders to the 
god Indra f 

If in the above passages Bhflrodviija makes the 
king 8 mterest, such os be conceives it to be, the 
rule of public policy m another place he dropt out 
even this specious plea and advocates the gratiflcalion 
of individual ambition ns the goal of* statecraft 
Knu^ilya quotes m one part of hii work a long extract 
from Bhfiradvtljo relating to the conduct of the 
minister (araQtya) in the event of the throne foiling 
vocoDt BTjcji the king is lying on hh death bed 
Bhflradviijn soj*® the nmtlt^n may make the high 
bom pnnees nn«l chiefs nttnek one another or ntficr 
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chiefs. He may further cause the ^^ctorious chief 
to be slain by lousing the hosiilily of tlic people. Or 
else he may secretly punish the Ingli-born pimccs and 
chiefs and himself seize the Icingdom. For, as this 
extreme champion of egotistic selfishness remarks, 
on account of the kingdom the fajLher hates lys sons 
and the sons their father ; uhat, then, of the amatya 
who is the sole prop of the kingdom ’ Tlic ainutya 
should not, Bhaiadvaja goes on, discard what has 
fallen into his fioiids of its oun accord,* for it is a 
popular saying that a woman making love of her 
own accord curses her man when she is discarded. 
Opportunity comes once only to a pci*son who is 
waiting* for the, same, and it is hard to be attained 
again by the person who wants to accomplish his 
work.*^ In the above passage, we think, the state- 
craft of the early Arthnsastra reaehes its nadir. It 
has not even the saving grace of regard for the public 
interest which, in Machiavclh for instance, is the 
grand justification of the author. On the contrary 
the author paraeJes his creed of unbridled selfishness 
and holds up the State itself as the standmg example 
of its free play. 

In Bharadvaja, then, the Machiavellian creed of 
the old ArthaiSastra is, as it were, incarnated. It 
would, however, be a mistake to suppose that this 
represents the universal or even general attitude 
of the early* Arthai^astra. Even in its existmg frag- 
mentary condition we can specify at least one indivi- 
dual teacher who made a stand against the wicked- 
ness and baseness of Bharadvaja’s statecraft. In 
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the same chaptef in which Kau^iya quotes the 
suggestion of Bhfirad vaja relating to the secret punish 
ment of nndutiful princes, he quotes the views of 
other teachers of the Arthoi&stm f’rom this we 
leom that rejected the opinion of ^h&ra 

dvfija on the grojmd U^at the lattcr^s suggesbon 
involved cruelty, loss of fortune, and extinction of 
the seed of the K^tnyas * Again wc leom ftom 
KautityahowVU&lal^imhkc Bharadvuja, counselled 
the weak king to fight with all hi* Sftrength ngomst 
a powerful aggressor for, os "VlialRV^o remarks the 
display of prowess dispels calamibcs, while fighting 
18 the parbcular duty of the K?atnj a t 

From these remarks rclahng more or Ic5s to Uic 
general nature of the carl> ArthaiQstra statecraft 
wc proceed to consider the Idea* underl>ing a specific 
branch of the some the branch, namcl> that is con 
cemed with the rule of punishment (danda) In 
this case it might be doubted whether the Artlia 
6&stm broke absolutely new ground since Gautama, 
the author of the Dlmrmaiastra, hints in one place 
at the function of punishment a* n rcstpilnlng in 
flucnce I However that may be Ivflutiljn quotes 
m one passage a particular authontj as saying* on 
the ground that there was no such means of bnnpng 
people under control os punishment tlmt the king 
should be ever ready to inflict this § Of the same 
nature is tlie snew of Dhftrod\flja qiiolcd from bis 
discourse to king Salrufijaja in Clinptcr C\Lof the 
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Srmtipnrvan. “ Let him (%a5i. the king) be ever ready 
to strike, his prowess constantly displayed ; him- 
self AMthout a loophole, he should ^^atcll the loophole 
(of the enemy) and should scikc the weak point of 
his foes. Of him ^\ho is ever ready to strike, the 
world stands verv much in awo; let him therefore 
make all creatures subject to himself b}-^ the employ- 
ment of force ” As these verses occur with slight 
changes in the Manusamhita,"} we have a coi'iobora- 
tive evidence testifying to their antiqifity. In the 
above passages, it will be observed, punishment is 
conceived as the grand engine of social order. 
Another verse which is similarlj’’ comnron to the 
Manusamhitu ,and the Mahabhrirata goes further, 
and cloims that punishment is, as it were, the active 
and beneficent Providence watching over the affairs 
of men. “ Punishment alone governs all created 
beings, punislimcnt alone protects tliem, punishment 
‘watches over tliem while tlicy sleep ; the wise declare 
punishment (to be identical with) the law.” J The 
idea fir§t menti6ned, namely, that punislunent is the 
great ins^irument of social order, receives a psycho- 
logical settm^ in a third verse which is found ahke 
in the Mahabharata, and the Manusamhita. “ The 
whole world is kept m order by punishment, for a 
guiltless man is hard to find ; through fear of punish- 
ment the whole world yields the enjoyments (which 
it owes)”, f 
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Let us next cbnEider the vicnts of our present 
authors ^vlth regard to the position of the Brflhmnpa 
order in relation to the rest In the early part of 
this chapter "we have seen how Gautama m his 
Dharmasfistra inculcated the old principle of the 
joint authority of tjic kin^ and of the Briihmapa b> 
making them the source of individual existence os 
well as of the social and the moral order * As 
between these powers, however the authors of the 
Dharma^&stfos arc content with repreduemg the old 
Vedic texts relotmg to the Brfthmnija s independence 
of ^c king and the king s subordination to the 
Brfihmai>a. The tcochere whom wc are now con 
sidcrmg while repeating the above vic,wb uUtnwtcK 
push their theory to the extreme position,, of the 
BrRhmaijas implying that the Briihmciiia (t the one 
primary power of which the king or the Kwilni*a is 
a derivative In Chapter LX\n of the Suntipnrvnn 
Bhl^ma quotes on old legend relating to the discourse 
of king Purflmvos and the god of Wind The god 
after statmg how the Brihmana the Ksatnjo 
the Vai6ya and the Sfldro were produced respect 
ivelv out of the mouth, the arms the tliiglis ond Iho 
feet of Brahm& sa^’s * A BriihtnDna coming into 
existence is bom ns the highest on earth the lortl of 
all created beings for the prolcetlon of the trenMir> 
of the law Afterwards the l4>rtt created the ruler 
of the world the second caste the K^atrljo that lie 
might wield the sceptre for protecting the people 
Brohman Himself Imsordoincd that the VnBj'o should 
maintnm these three castes by mean* of wcatlh and 
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agricultural produce and that the Sudra should serve 
them.” ^ As the first of these verses is* identical 
with the verse I 99 of the Manusamhita, it’ has evi- 
dently been ‘borrowed in both the works from an 
earlief colleetion of metrical maxims, probably from 
the Artha^astra of the Wmd-god Himself whom 
Bhisma quotes The above passage, apart from its 
bearmg on the relative position of the Brahmana 
and the kmg, seems to present some pomts of 
mterest. It connects itself, to begin with, with the 
old Vedic dogma of creation of the four castes out 
of different parts of the Creator’s body. Further, 
it seems to mdicate beneath the mask of theological 
dogma? a remarkable appreciation of the prmciple 
that we have met with m a passage of Baudhayana,f 
the principle, namely, of the speciahsation of functions 
and of the organic unity of society. Lastly, the above 
extract evidently imphes, and this is what immedia- 
. tely concerns us here, that the Brahmana and the 
Ksatnya are invested with a kmd of superior autho- 
rity over the others by right of birth, or else that 
of divine ordination. The pomt last mentioned, 
namely, tliatawhich involves the idea of divme ordma- 
tion of tKe two powers, is directly mentioned m a 
verse which is common to the Santiparvan and the 
Manusamhita. It reads, “ For when the Lord of 
creatures (Prajapati) created cattle, he made them 
over to the Vai^ya ; to the Brahmana and to the 
long he entrusted all created bemgs ” | 

It thus appears that the teachers whom we are 

* Santiparvan LXXII 6-8. 

t Supra, pp 60-61 

t Manusamhita IX 327 =Santiparvan LX 23-24. 
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now considering mrived nt the familiar doctrine of 
the two potrera, not as in the Dharmasfltras by mating 
these thd source of the other classes, but by adopting 
the plea of Divine ordination. As regards the mutual 
relationt of these powers, we may first mentibn the 
view attributed bj^ Bhlfma to the sage Knfyapa 
Where the Brfihmtibn and ‘the Kjatnya quarrel with 
each other, aaya the sage, the kingdom perishes He 
concludes by saying that the Br&hmana and the 
Kijatnya powers are constantly joined together for 
mutual support. The K^atnyn power is the source 
of the Br&hmapa and the BrAhmapos ore the source 
of the K^atnya power When these two powers 
constantly help each other they attain high pros 
perity but if their pnmevnl alliance is broken 
everything is plimgcd into confusion ” • )n this 
passage it will be observed not onl> arc the mtcrcsls 
of the Bnthmana and the K?otriya held to be inter 
dependent, but their ongm is said however illogicallj , 
to bo inter-connected 

The view stated above, namely ♦hat rclatmg to 
the interdependence of the two powers represents 
one aspect of the Artboiftstra thought e maj 
approach the other aspect througli some remarkable 
pretensions which the pncstlj pride of the authors 
led them to advance on behalf of the DrAhtnapos 
In the first of tlic three verses quoted aboi c from the 
address of the Wnd god it will be noliceJ that the 
Brfihmarm s lordship is made to vest in him birth 
right The contrast between this icntc and the 
following one which charges the Ksalnyn with the 

einUjNsrrwx liXXUI P II 13 
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divinely ordained duty of protection is ’significant. 
In the follo^vmg fines the Brahmana’s pi^stension is 
pushed further so as to involve his owners’hip of all 
things, the king’s soveieignty not excluded. There 
the Wind-god states, “ Whatever exists in the world 
is the property of the Brahmana on account of the 
excellence of his origin— this is 'declaied by those 
that are versed m the Sacred Law. The Brahmana 
eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
bestows but bjs own m alms, for the Brahmana is 
the chief of all castes and the greatest and the best. 
As a woman m the absence of her husband actlepts 
the hand of his younger brother, so this earth makes 
‘ the kmg her lord after the Brahmana.” >• As the 
first two verses of this extract are nearly identical 
with Manusamhita (I 100-101), we have a corro- 
borative evidence of their antiquity In a similar 
manner the reference to the custom of ‘niyoga’ m the 
.third vorse stamps it as belonging to the early 
times. Accordmg to the above view, then, the 
Brahmana is thg universal owner, and the kmg rules 
by his Sufferance. The spirit of priestly arrogance 
which brfeatb^s through the above mamfests itseK 
m anothci' senes of verses attributmg divmity to 
the Brahmana irrespectively of his merits “A 
Brahmana,” says Manu m one place, “ be he ignorant 
or learned, is a great divmity, just as the fire, whe- 
ther earned forth (for the performance of a bumt- 
oblation) or not carried forth, is a great divinity.” 
And agam, “ Thus, though l^rahmanas employ them- 
selves m all (sorts of) mean occupations, they must 

* Ibid LXXfl 9-12 
15 



be bonoupedTH eiferyiway for (each of) them n a 
very great deity * * As these verses occur with 
very shght changes in the AnuAasanaparvan 
21 23 tliey are evidentlv derived in bdlh cases from 
an earlTet and ooimnon source It is in relation to 
these e^ctraordinary pretensions laid down bv out pre 
sent authors that we have\o consider their finn] view 
of the mutual relations of the Brflhma^ia and the 
K! 9 atnya In two verses which arc pracbcaDy com 
mon to the Manuaamiutft and the Mahabh&rata wc 
read, ‘IVheQ the K^hatrivas become m any way 
ovwbearmg towards the Br^hmapas, the Brfihmapas 
themselves shall duly restrain them for the 
K^hatjiyoi sprang from the Bruhmapq* Hrttspmng 
from water, Kfhatnyos from Brfthmapas iron from 
stone, the all penetrating force of those (Ihrec) has 
no effect on that whence the} were produced ” f In 
this passage. It will be observed not only docs the 
author revert to the extreme view of the BrAbmana 
texts but he connects therewith the Brilhmapa s 
right oF punishmg the king for miscenduet 

Let us conclude this section with agcncraf account 
of the leading tendencies of the early ArthaifUtm 
thought, and Its place m the history of Hindu politl 
cal theory The number and vnnety of these authors 
have, It IS hoped been sufUclcntly demonstrated In 
the course of the foregoing pnges Nevertheless It N 
possible, vre tlunk, to discover some uaiform chnroc 
tcrlstics transcending this undcnuibic dlvcrsit} It 
thus appears that these authors much as tho wew 

M*ntl tx 3IT 310 HOB. X'tV pp 3PS-3W 
t M*ou I\ 330 321 H n K. \oI XX\ p 390 Ct 
jMkrrAn hXXWll il 



restricted by the strict definition of tlieir science to 
the domain of prnclical politics alone, contrived to 
incorporate a mass of abstract spccnlntions in their 
teaching. In judging the attributes of the early 
Arthn^dstra thought, we cannot but mcntion/at the 
verj' start, its striking originality, Not to speak of 
its categories, the Arthnsastra in some of its branches 
such as those dealing with the administrative organis- 
ation and statecraft, virtually broke new gioiind Nor 
must we omit to mention the new liglit that the 
authors who are quoted m the Santiparvan threw 
upon questions which were debated by the contem- 
porary canonical writers, the questions, for example, 
relating* to the.natuie of the king’s office and the 
Brahmapa’s position m the society and in the State. 
Originality m respect of political ideas however, is 
a quality shared by the Arthasastra with the 
Dfaarmasutras as well as the Buddhist canon. The 
distinctive merit of the Arthasastra, it seems to us, 
is to be sought in its fearless freedom of thought. 
We thus find, m the list of these secular teachers and 
schools, those that did not hesitate to exclude ,the 
Vedas from the category of sciences on the groimd of 
their uselessness m practical life, and those who 
set up the gospel of naked self-interest of the king or 
even of the individual minister as the grand canon 
of statecraft.* With this boldness of speculation is 
allied a spirit of boundless enthusiasm which makes 

* It IS instructive to consider iji this connection a remark- 
able dictum attributed to Bnhaspati by Bhisma m Chapter 
OXIill verse 17 of the Santiparvan This is to the effect 
that the rules of duty should be understood neither by 
means of the sacred text alone, nor by reason alone. 
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the teacjung of the anthoia quoted by Knutflya 
Vibrate 'with the animation of personal nvnirv even 
at this distance of time Whfle such may be held 
to be the mento of the ArthajJastm the candfd entio 
must not ignore its blemishes and defects. The 
authors cited by KnutUyq often betray some degree 
of want of balance* or else of stiffness and fonnalism 
of thought f These authors in short, had many 
of the defects of youth and inexperfenec. Yet even 
this was not without some compensating advantage* 
Thfre had not, so far as we can judge, yet appeared 
on the scene a commandmg personality whose soicc 
might hush the rest into silence and Impose a common 
standard upon the whole science Tlfncc the wnters 
of this period were free to Indulge their copvicUons 
or even idiosyncracics without let or hindrance 
Thus they bear m most eases the stamp of a nelily 
diversified individuality such ns w mre m tiie sub* 
sequent penods of our history 

"What, then arc the sendees rendered b> the corfy 
ArthnifUtra to the came of Uindil political ideas 7 
We- think that the ArthawUtm represents the grand 
formative stage In the evolution of these ideas To 
the author* of the ArthniiistTn works belongs the 
credit of emancipating politics from the tutelage of 
theology and raising it to the rtignilj of nn indepm 

* Cf^ c K tlK* Tiow» of tb« »chooU of Mmjo HrihMpdtf 
»nd n^tdlng tho c!iuiMQc*tk)n of tlw* nrffoo-*, 

that of the rojwtorH nbopt Iho rol*^ of pnnl^btnraf 
pp. 19 ^ 106 , 

t \ndo th© moehwiloU nitrt Wd Ooira by th© 

(»cbooLi tor the of th© rounefl of mJDl t r* (K*uf 

I> **9) ami imsl hmonl of rrimln»l< (IHJ p 19^1 
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dent Kcicncc. They made poJitical s'peciilation 

occup3^ itself, for tlic first time so far as we are aware, 

witli tlie phenomena of abnormal States as wbll as the 

normal monarchic State. The criterion which they 

applied to their rules of public policy was, as we have 

seen, the mt'erest of the king and in one case even 

that of the individual miilister. This led them often • 

to sacrifice the cherished principles of morality with 

an almost callous indifference. All these ideas and 

notions were brqueathed the authors* to the later 

times and built up, as we hope to show presently, 

first b}’’ Kautilya and afterwards by the Brahminical 

canonists into a system.* 

> 


Note on the ‘Brihaspatisutras’ : — WoJmvc eiulcavoui'ed to 
desenbe m the above pages what wo conceive to be the loading 
• political ideas of the early schools and teachers of the Artha- 
6astra, in so far as these have been preserved foi us bv the 
citations of Kaut^ilya and of the Brahmapa canonists. While on 
this subject, wo may consider n short collection of aphorisms 
on niti (general morahtv) that is attributed to Bnliaspali and 
purports to embody the sage’s address to Indra, the Jnng»of the 
gods The ‘Brrhaspatisutras’, os this work is called, has been 
edited with an accompanying English translation by Dr E W. 
Thomas in Ze Mtiseofi, 1910 In its existing form it undoubted- 
ly belongs to a somewhat later period — its learned editor brmgs 
down its date ‘at least to the twelfth century A D , on the 
strength of an apparent allusion to the Yadavas of Deogiri in 
the sutra III ^06 Nevertheless, as the same authority remarks, 
“ The tone and style and even the disjointed and miscellaneous 
character of the work produce a sense of antiqmty it is hard 


♦ It IS worthy of remark that the early ArthaSastra was 
nurtured in a country of small states, not m a umfied empire 
As m Ancient Greece and in Mediaeval Italy, a system of small 
States became in Ancient India the nursery of ongmal ideas. 
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to conodTe of snch a work behjp deilbeTMtf>)r compfM bf 
peT*on» acqv»int4^d with the Nltiaftta of Kiraandakl ana tho 
Sokranltl On the other hand tbora Is little reaaon to doabt 
that the BnliaapatUatraa doeanotropmont the lost Arthatt* 
tra work of the achool which la ao often qnotod and cilUciaed by 
iTanfflytu An the editor haa rightly pointed out it d^ea not 
contain tie matter Indicated by the citatloM of KautUya t 
on one point indeed namely that relating to fbo homberof the 
•dencea, he dllTetn, ar ‘Wo ahaO presently oheerro from the 
view attribnted by Kantllya to the aohool of BxfliaspAU 
Forthormoro while the latter aohool (i» wo leom from Kan 
tUya’s qnptatlons, treated the btaocbca of dvfl law and warfare 
aa woU aa pnhllo admlnlrtration the author with whom we ate 
now concomed tonflnea hlm»ll to the anbjeet^of general mom 
Utf ol wtJch pabtic potley ia oonoefved to 6e a bmneh. 

Tuning to the political Idoaa of our author it wiQ 
wo think, be enough to mention two aramploa to (Tlaitntte 
thdr nature Dapd^tl ha aaya at the beginning of hli book 
(IS) Is the only ad«nc© (vldyi) Elsawbem ftll 75 78) be 
oheerres that DandenlU should be studied iy tbo people of 
India (Bblrataa) past present and folura, as well as by the 
four cutes By virtue of Dauda^dU be goes on the holy 
Son is king and Wind and all the gods and oil matures The 
luato Idea embodfed fo the tatter pasmge ta, we think that 
Dopdonlti la the bads of aulbortty and the security of unlmaal 
existeoco— a eoncopUon which might be properly maUjhed with 
the description of the funcltoo of punUbmenl (dam^) that 
occurs in the early AriUaidstnu Tlia formor pa^aage byrxdud 
ing an edencea otb<w than DamJanlU would seem to btinff tba 
author Into line with tho extreme school of 6okra bf which 
wc bare spoken in tbo carfy part of this aeeUom 

The rules of rtatoemft laid down by Ibo anchor reflect 
at feast In one p/aoe the spMi of thn Artbnil^tr* 

in u much as theao mvolTo the subordination ot momllty to 
expediency He writes (I 4 5) Erpn right be (rii- Hw kIo») 
abould not practise when tUrapproved by the world BhcmW 
he precllM it It shoold be after rreorammilinR It by 
of InfctfiRODce (0r Thoowss tr*n«IaffotJ/ 


We have •endeavoured m the early part of this 
chapter to describe the two groups of political ideas 
that derived* their origin from as many mdependent 
fountain-heads. These id(?as, as \re have seen, aie 
associated, in the case of the Dharmasutras with the 
first ordered presentation of the sum of the, king’s 
duties, and m l^iatof the Arthasastia with the first 
systematic exposition of the rules of public adminis- 
tration in a monarchic State. The Buddhist canonical 
works with which we are concerned m the present 
' place, mostly came into bemg at a somewhat later 
period than either of the above, and they deal in- 
cidentally wnth a markedly limited range of topics of 
the State such as prmcipally, the origin of the king’s 
ofiBce and the conditions of success in repubhcs. And 
yet the Buddhist thinkers open, we think, new vistas 
of thought which justly entitle them to rank with 
the authors of the Dharmasutras and the Artha^astra 
as the makers of Hindu pohtical theory. 

The view o/ the origm of kmgship m the Buddhist 
canon is beyond doubt one of its most notable contri- 
butions to Hmdu pohtical thought. In sajong this 
we are not unmindful of the remarkable anticipations 
of this theory m some of the Brahmana texts But 
while the Vedic author sets forth what he conceives 
to be the source of the divme sovereignty of India, 
the Buddhist canonist attempts m the following 
passages to trace the ongm of the human kmgship, 
for the first time so far as we are aware, to its roots 
m a hypothetical State of Nature. The Buddhist 
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author moreover introduces apparently for the flrat 
tune,the<nobon of an ongmal compact ns forming the 
foundation of the pohtical order In its fuller form 
as an mcident, that is m the evolution of man and 
of socifty, the theorv occurs m a ivell known ■passage 
of the DlghaniUya There the Br5hnuma Vasettha 
(Vosi^tha) IS mtrdduced hs askmg Buddha whether 
the BrShmapa s claim of precedence over the other 
classes was justified or not. In refutmg this 
claim the Master traces the hisipry of creation 
smee the end of the period of dissolution of 
thfi* world At first the people were altogether 
perfect — hflvmg no coiTwreal body, hving m »atU 
factioiit resplendent, capable of traversing the air 
and long Uving As they declined more and more 
from their ongtnal state of purity, there gradually 
oppeared among them the dilTercnccs of colour and 
of SQXf while the institutions of family ond properly 
punishment and the division of the four classes^ 
were mtroduced into their midst by a senes of mutual 
agreements The origin of kingship is described m 
this connection m the following way When it was 
found that theft had appeared m tljc sodetj, the 
people assembled together, and agreed to chcKnc 
as kmg one who would punish those deserving ptmuh 
ment, blame those deserving blame banish Ihoic 
deserving banishment and In return would get a 
share of paddy from the people Then thej selected 
the most beautiful gracious and powerful intllvi 
dual among themselves imd made a contract with 
him on the above terras Jlr was culled GrCot f (fct 
(Mahasammala) for being chosen b\ a great muftftude 
of men (mabSjsna-sammata) KTatri>a as he was 
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lord of the fields (Idiettanam pati)’ and Icing (rajan) 
as he delighted (ranjeti) the others in accordance 

o 

with the law.-^ A shorter version of the above 

theory, whicfi concerns itself exclusively \vith the 

origin of monarchy and treats even this soihewhat 

perfvmctonly, since it does not n\ention the priginal 

state of nature at all, may be foimd m a passage of 

the Sanskrit Buddhist canonical work, the Mahavastu 

Avadanam. There the Buddha is leiDresented as 

recounting to tlie assembled monks the Story of the 

origin of kingship. The creatures, so runs the story 

in substance, assembled together and agreed among 

themselves to choose one that was the most gracious 

and mighty of ^hem all, for the purpose that the latter 

might punish those deserving punishment and cherish 

those deservmg to be cherished Then the creatures 

fixed their choice upon an individual of the above 

type and induced him, m return for their 

own payment of oue-sixth of the produce of the 

paddy fields, to undertake the task of punishmg the 

wicked ^nd favouring the good. This person was 

called Mahasammata, as he was chosen by a large 
> • 
mass of people (mahajana-sammata) f 

Such is the famous theory of the origm of kmg- 
ship framed by the Buddhist eanomsts, which for its 
striking analogy to the Western theories of Social 
Contract has sometimes been called by the same 
designation.*]: We shall examine m a later chapter 


* Agganfia — sufctanta, Digha Dikaya, Vol 3, section 27, 
P. T S edition 

t Mahavastu, Senart’s edition, Vol I, pp 347-348 
t Cf D. R Bhandarkar, op. cit , p 119 fi 





how far the title la juatafled Meanwhile wc shall 
try to analyse the component elements of the above 
theory, onr remarks bemg mainly confined to its 
fuller version alone The Buddhist tkeory it will 
appear from the above, starts with the conccpbon 
of a mythical perfect age when men were nottsub- 
ject to the iDs of the fiesh and the frailties of human 
nature This was followed by a period of growing 
degeneracy and accumulating evil which in the 
canomcal story furnished the occasiCn for the crea 
taon of organised soaety Thus the Buddhist 
state of nature os ifc might be called, has its basis 
in mythology it purports to be a historical fact 
and IB certainly not a mere philosophical concept. 
From this condition the transition was eflpeted to 
the next, accordmg to the author by a Benes of 
agreements mvolvmg the creation of kingship as well 
08 of the institubons of family and propepty Thus 
the Buddhist theory seems to mvolve two sets of 
contracts which translated mto the language of 
Western pohtical philosophy would be called the 
Soejal and the Governmental contracts rcppecbvcly 
With the first which implies the creation of an orga 
nised society we have no concern The second 
resulbng in the creation of the State, implies two 
contracting parties namely on the one hand the 
people and on the other the king whose very title 
mdicstei his elective ongm. The terms of the 
contract, lastly mvolve merely the exchange of the 
just exercise of the sovcfeign power on the king’s part 
for the payment of the speafiod taxes by the people 
The contract, m other words gives a hutorical basis 
m the past to that vi^ of the relation of taxation 
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to protection which we have found to occur in one 
of the Dharmasutras and which, we thinks is one of 
the root ideas of Hindu pohtieal philosophy. 

Great as is the interest attaching to the Buddhist 
theory* of the ongin of kingship, it unfortunately 
does not stand correlated to any system of rights 
and duties on the part of* the kiiig and his subjects. 
In his msistence upon contract as the foundation of 
the pohtieal order and above all m the terms, of the 
contract itself, ^the Buddhist canonist had evidently 
discovered a weapon which might be used to justify 
almost any degree of popular control over the king, 
and in particular to counter the contemporary doc- 
trines vsf the respect and obedience of the subjects. 
Nevertheless, as will appear from the above, no 
single claim is advanced on behalf of the people in 
the above passages, the first of which mentions the 
theory as it were incidentally in an attempt to refute 
.the Brahmanas’ claim of social precedence. Nor, so 
far as we are aware, was the hidden significance of 
the theory brought out m any other work except 
apparently m a passage of the Chatuh^atika to which 
we shall rfeturp in a later chapter * Thus the Buddhist 
theory of' contract virtually exists as an isolated 
phenomenon m the history of Hindu political thought. 

We may next consider two other passages of the 
Buddhist canon which are chiefly important as 
brmging, for the first time, so far as we are aware, 
a new tj’pe of constitution witlun the ken of Hindu 
pohtieal theory The theories of the State with 
which we have been occupied so long are, it will be 


^ Chapter IV, section 2, infra 
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seen from the above, the theories of the monarchic 
State The two passages, however, which we propose 
to take up here deal with the phenomena of repabhos 
amce they give identical lists of sevfen conditions 
that afe thought to be necessary for ensurihg the 
prosperity of one ^of the most famous republican 
communities of Ancient' India, nnmelv the Lich 
chhavi Vajjis They ore thus summarised by 
Mr Hamaprasad Chanda In a short dialogue of 
the Anguttara Nikaya [Vn ID] we care told when 
Buddha was staying at Sfirandada-cetiya (caitya) at 
Vafaali a very large party of the Lichchhavis came 
to him Buddha explained to them the seven oondi 
tions of welfare (satta apanhanive dhamme) * These 
are (1) holding meetings of tbe elan regularly (2) 
concord, (8) observance of tbe time honoured customs 
and usages, (4) obedience to the elders (5) abstmenco 
from detammg by force or kidnapping women and 
maidens of the don The two other cCnditions 
relate to the religious pracboes and may be translated 
m fall (6) so long as tbe Licbchbavi Vajps honour 
and esteem and revere and support the Vojjian 
cbetiyas m the city or outside it and allow not 
proper olfcrmgs and ntes as formerly given and 
performed to fall into desuetude so long may the 
Lichohhavi Vaijis be expected not to decline but 
to prosper (7) so long os the rightful protection 
defame and support shall be provided for the Arahonts 
of the Lichohhavi Vajjis so that Arahants firora a 
distance may enter the realm and the Arahants 
therein may hve at earn so long may etc. In the 
Mohaparmibbanasuttanta of the DIgha Niklij’a 
Buddha is made to repeat the seven conditions of 
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welfare of the Vajjis when addressing Vas^akara the 
Brahmana, the prime minister of king Aj^ta^atru of 
Magadha.” Two important points at once* suggest 
themselves in»this most interesting analysis It is, 
in the first place, intensely practical in form iis well 
as m substance: it deals with the case of a specific 
republican community and it gives but a bare list < 
of what the author conceives to be the conditions 
necessary for ensuring the success of the comipunity. 

On the other Ijand, the author is completely silent 
about the mherent tendencies and characteristics of 
the repubhcs, which doubtless furnish the basis> of 
his practical precepts In the second place, the above 
’ extracts involve a moralist’s analysis of repubhcan 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly 
so called, for m the list of qualifications mentioned 
therein are included not only the qualities of public 
spirit, harmony, and conformity to the estabhshed 
.usages, but also those of obedience to the elders, 
protection of women, performance of religious rites, 
and honour to the saints. 


* Calcutta TJmversity Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol IV, p 34 
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ThT AETHAiASTEA OP EAUTtLyA*' AlfD THE 

^ BECONSTEUCnON OP THE SCIENCE. 

KwitOya e work Inrolvea a vlrtoAl reccmatrootioti of tl^e 
Arthaiirtin, but oonAn** Itself oiolosiTel^ to tht» Ait of 
Government and klndrod topics — Theories of Professor* H 
J aoobl and D B Bbandarknr ooxtsldered— KantOyB • lehaU 
Utatlcm of the four trcdiUonsI edenoes li based upon a josi 
appreciation of the ends and purposes of each sdenee in 
relatioQ to the needs of human exijrfenoe>-Hls view of the 
end of PoUUoB (Arthsiistra) and the erteni of jts aprplka 
Uon — -Doctrine of the king's headship of the eeven oon 
sUtnent elements of soveredgnty (prakritis)— KantUya a 
theory of klngihlp combines In fnitberanoe of the principle 
of authority the Idea of the king's divine natnr* and the 
theory of his elective origin — O B Bottand a vlow oonalder- 
ed — ^IlantiJya on the pr ee ai r a tion of dominion — Hi* rule* on 
the aeqnleltian of dondnion — ^Hls attitude towards momUty 
and reUgion — Santllya and MacfalaTeni--Kantllya s Infla 
ence upon the eubaeqnent development of poUtloal theory 

In the course of our survey of Hindu political 
ideas m the precedmg penod we have endcaroured 
to deaonbe the survivuig fragments of the lost Iitcra 
ture of ArthaA&stra. The great work which shall 
occupy our attention tn this chapter belongs, as its 
tatle indicates to the same branch of literature os 
these forgotten treatises But it is conspicuously 
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distinguished from the rest from the point of view 
of its general plan and purpose. In the very opening 
lines the author seems to strike his distinctive note, 
for he says, “This single Arthasastra (work) has been 
prepared mostly by summarising whatever ‘Artha- 
sastia (treati'ses) were prepared by the earlj’- masters 
legardmg the acquisition aiid the pieservation of do- 
minion.” Tlic Ai’tha^astia of Kautil3’^athus announces 
itself as an abstract of the earliei htcratuie ’On the 
subject It might appear from the above that Kau- 
tilj^a drew the diversified and often conflicting views 
of his predecessors into a common synthesis. This 
description, we think, corresponds at the best to 
one aspect of this author’s performance. The other 
and the more impoitant aspect is hinted at in the 
concluding verse which states, “ This manual 
(sastram) lias been written by the person wlio quickly 
and angrily rescued (uddhritam) at once the science 
• (sastram), the Art of War, and the earth that had 
passed to the Nanda king ” In so far as the obvious 
reference to the science of Arthasastra m the above 
passage is concerned, we may perhaps explain it in 
some such manner as the foUowmg In kau- 
tilya’s tune the hterature of Arthasastra had grown 
to be a tangled maze of divergent views. This condi- 
tion of the science provoked the indignation of Kau- 
rflya, an mtensely practical teacher if ever there was 
one, and hb undertook at once to sweep away those 
doubts and difficulties that clogged its progress. 


* Kaut p 431, Prof Jacobi’s translation, quoted, Indian 
Antiquary, 1918, p 193 Throughout this work the references 
to Kautilya’s Arthalaatra are to the revised edition of Dr R. 
Shatpasastry (Mysore, 1919) 
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If onr explanation is correct, it follows that the 
treatise (Jf Kautflya involved some degree of over- 
hauling of the science. This mterpretation, we 
think is supported by the internal Evidence For 
we find the author ftequcntly contestmg th6 views 
of the early schoo^ and teachers whom he quotes 
and offenng his o^ solutihns of the pomts at issue — 
solutions bearmg mvanably the mark of his superior 
pobtical insight and practical wisdom 

Thus the ArthaAHstra of Kaotily*. is much more 
than a summary of the earber hterature on the sub- 
ject it mvolves m the form of a closer analysis of 
the cariier ideas and notions a virtual reconstruc- 
tion of the science. Well may K&m^ndaka, himself 
an entbufliastio disciple of E^utdya acclaim his 
master as the maker of a new science * But much 
as Kautilya stands high above his fellows there is 
one respect, we think, m which be fails. The most 
obvious attnbute of his genius which starfips itself 
almost upon every page of his work is its intensely 
practical nature The same bent of mlqd which 
apparcntlv made the author impatient of the con 
fiictmg views of the older Artha^fistra mamfested 
itself in a studied neglect of abstract speculation 
Thus Kautrljas work stnetiy corresponds to the 
definition of Arthniastra — it deals not \nUi the 
theory of the State but with the Art of Government 
and kindred topics f 

* Ktoumdftkiv (1 0) oppUos Lbe toim Todbu (ciMtor) to 
KsDtUja, — a tonn jastifledb^ tbo eosunontator on the poond 
that KaotUytkenat^ a now •donee (pritliakiictrapranayanAt) 

t Tbo abore view of Rantilya^ place In relation to (be 
early Arlhallatra U at Tariaaea wtth two tbeorie* that bare 




The Aicnasastra oi ivaiituya opens witn a remark- 
able rehabilitation of the four traditional branches 


been advanced bn Ibe point in recent times, Tlie crux of the 
problem 1ms in this case m Ibe meaning of tbe word ^ uddbn- 
tum ’ wi(b reference to its application to tbe science of Artba- 
iustra 111 tbe concluding verse of Kajiitilya Avbicb been 
quoted above Prof Jacobi (Icc cit ) ci^lains tbe tenn in tbe 
sense of ‘reformed,’ and be dosciibes tbe purport to bo that 
Kautilya contemptuously brusbed aside the dogmatic views 
of bis docirinmrc prcdecoesors This explanation is 
evidently a forced one, and we agree with Prof. D R 
Bbandarkar (op. cit , p 109, footnote 1) in lejectmg it .Judging 
indeed from tbe meagre extracts cited by Kaufilya and Kninan- 
daka, the views of tbe early teachers of tbe Aitbafiustra imay 
often appear to be crude and one-sided, but they cannot, wo 
think, bo justly cliarged uutb being unpractical 

Tbe Second tljeory bearing on tbe above point is that of 
Prof D R Bbandai'kar, who explams (op cit pp 108-109) 
tbe conclbding verse of Kautilya to mean that tbe Artba^astra 
was falbng into desuetude m that author’s time and was 
rescued from oblivion by him We arc not quite sure whether 
this interpretation convoys tbe true meamng of the author 
It fails, we Ahink, to account for tbe word ‘ amar^epa ’ in the 
tekt, smee it is inconceivable that tbe mere neglect of tbe 
science by bis contempomnes roused Kautiilya’s indignation 
It may further be observed that apart from tbe doubtful 
testimony of tbe above verse, Dr Bbandarkar adduces no 
evidence in support of his contention While the case for 
Kautalya’s ’recoyery of tbe Artha^astra from obbvion’ thus 
seems to refjt on very slender foundations, tbe theory of Ins' 
partial reconstruction of the science* can, it seems to us, be 
supported on vabd groimds For besides tbe mtomal 
evidence which we have mentioned above, there is tbe testimony 
of literary tradition m our favour An anonymous verse 
tagged on to tbe end of Kautilya’s work runs as foUows 
“ Observmg the discrepancies in many ways among tbe com- 
mentators of tbe science (^astra), Vippugupta (Kautilya) 
himself composed tbe Aphonsm (Sutra) and its commentary.” 
Whatever might be the degree ,of weight attachmg to this 
verse, it at any rate points to the confused condition of tbe 
Artha^astra m Kautdya’s tune and mentions that author’s 
effort to end this confusion Another pomt that may be 
mentioned in this connection is that Kamandaka who was 

17 . 
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of knowledge (vidyfis) As we have seen elsewhere 
the three preceding schools of Mann Brihaspati 
and Snkra limited the number of these sciences to 
three two and one, respectively * itautilyn while 
yielding to none of these m his love of realism, 
emphatically rejeoia their views f and he justifies 
the traditional list of sciences by pomtmg out the 
ends and purposes of each m relation to the needs 
of huinan existence J Beginning with philosophy 
(finvikjjaki) he writes, ‘ Philosophy viewing the 
other sciences m the hght of reason does good to the 
world keeps the mind steady m weal and woe, and 
bestows skill m knowledge speech and action 
Philosophy is ever declared to be the lam^ of all 
the sciences the means of accomplishing deeds 
and the support of all duties * The triple Veda, 
he goes on is useful (nupakfinkah) because it estab 
hshes the four classes (vamas) and the four orders 
(lUrainas) in their respective duties the fUlfilm^t 
of these duties Kautiiya adds leads to heaven and 

donbUoM in & potltioD to know tbe DAtnro of EAQlQ]m*B 
ftotvloei de*cribM (I 0) hia nuater as ha.yViS extHiotod tho 
ncctor of QlUi&stra oat of tho oooan of ArthaMatnu This 
remarkablo description w© think can bo jnstUled not on the 
otBumptloQ of Kantflya s reacne of tbo science from obllvton 
trat only on the bniris of his roconstraoUon of tho same 
upon tho old foundatlona, 

• Supra, pp 70*60 

t CL. Kant* p 0 t chataam ova vldyk HI KantQytilu 

t Ct,K4manilaka(ni 0) who after quoting the abore Tiew 
of KautUy* as to tho numbqr of thesdencce, obeorvea tUattbe 
people depend upon tho four adencea for ottolnlng dllTerent 
kinds of rcanlts. In this as in other cnscs KAmandakn s 
text may be aafely used as a kind of running commentary 
upon that of KautUya 
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salvation, while tneir violation brings about inter- 

- *9 ^ 

mixture of the castes and consequent d^fetruction. 
Vartta, m its turn, is useful (aupakariki) because it 
confers gram,* cattle, gold, base metals and forced 
labour, »and because by its means one is able to bring 
xmder lus control through the mstrumentality of the 
treasury and the army his ovTi’*and his enemy’s 
partizans> Lastlj’-, punishment (danda) which is 
the subject-matter of Dandaniti, Kautilya states, 
promotes the security and the prosperity of the three 
other sciences, and m fact is their root f 

In the above it iviU be observed, a place is foimd 
for each of the four traditional sciences Philosophy, 
’instead of being merged, as b}'^ the school of Manu, 
m the triple Veda, is lifted to the position of the 
foremost’science, and declared to be the guide philo- 
sopher and friend of men. The triple Veda, mstead 
of being looked upon, as it was by the school of 
IJnhaspats,' as a superflmty from the pomt of view 
of material existence, is observed to embody the 
essential duties of the castes and the orders. Vartta, 
mstead of bemg ruled out from the list of sciences 
as was doiie by the school of Sukra, is discovered 


* Kamandaka expresses the idea more emphatically by 
saymg m the corresponding passage (III 14) that vartta 
IS life 

t Kant pp 9-10 In translating the above extract 
we have adppted the version of Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda {Indo-Aryan Races, p 228), which commences with 
the words ‘ (Philosophy) viewmg the other sciences m the 
hght of reason ’ He rightly rejects Dr R Shama^astry’s 
translation of the above passage (‘ when seen in the hght 
of reason, the science of anvik§aki ’ etc ) on the ground of its 
mconsistency with the foUowmg verse m which anvik^aki 
is said to be the lamp of all the sciences 
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to be the of eusurmg livelihood and sopplymg 

the amerto of the State a existence. On the other 
hand, Oa^i^anlti is held through punishment vrhich 
IB Its essence to be the nltunate coadifaon of the 
functioning of the other sciences * 

We, are thus able to form some idea of the high 
function assigned \)y Kan^ya to what may be called 
the science of politics An equally advanced idea 
relating to the end of the science is conveyed 
by the author m two of his coxcludmg verses, 
where he declares Arthaiastra to be the means of 
acqomng and preservmg both this and the next 
world end states that it promotes and seenres 
the threefold end of Ufc (namely virtue ' wealth 


* tssptQSBes thd last idea In the toUAwlng mj 

FhQoeopby the tdplo Yoda aod Y&itU am called the Timn< 
f«b sclenoea. but U DaudanlU were to iw dUturbed thoy 
would be orth oTen It they could exist (Ibid HI 8) 

A word may be added here as to the msanlng ©f the t^np 
ftnilkTlkl wideh Is grammatlcaily more legolnr Hiwri KAutUyu s 
anvOcfakL KautJlya defines the tsnn to consist of BSmkhya 
Yoga, and Itaterlahszn (lok&yata) l^ter wilters, bowevur t»o 
I t In a more restrictod sense VAtsylyann (comifiontary on 
Gautama • NylyasQtms (II 1) tales lUiTlk^IkJ and nyiya 
vidy* or ny&yaj.Btra to ho synonymous totma. iledhaUthl 
and Sarrajfian&r&yapa commenting on llanusahililt& VII 43 
Interprets the expression 4nTlkflLlm ohitmcTldyam as 
the sdenee of dialectics which gives self bumledgo (cf 
6 B B. Vol, SXV Introduction p x^xtU) Trsmwrulabt 
(in 11 ) renders ftnvlk?lkl os fttmavldya which accord 

Ing to the commentator the science of the naturo of categories 
i,e, the Bolenoo of dialectics. The author of the 6ukranlU 
dodarcs (I 153) ftnvtkfUd to Inrolvo the ademeo of logic liba 
the Vodinta and tbo rest. It hns been justly romoitod by a 
recent writer that Kantllya a description of tbo clioraetcrisUcs 
of inrlkpikl bettor suits tbo nyiya phllo^phy than the Sim 
hhym and the \oga as wo have thorn (ddo Uamaprasad Ohanda 
op dU, P fl^) 
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and dc‘>irc)t and destroys what is ojiposcd to 
these Politics, as tiuis conceived, is t|[ic source 
of fiilfilmcnt of almost the whole life of the individual. 
We are hovovci bound to state in this place that 
there arc grave doubts as to the degree to whjich the 
conception of politics as above described had a 
practical application in Kivitilya ’^system TJic pas- 
sage bearing on this point which has been pist quoted 
IS evidently put in at the end to magnify the impoit- 
ance of the science Furtlier, and above all, the 
rules of policy laid domi b}’^ the authoi are, as we 
hope to show presentlj% dominated bj^ the idea that 
the State is virtually an end in itself. 

Kantilya’s theories lelatmg to the category of the 
seven elements of sovereignty follow on the whole 
the hnds laid down by his predecessors. Thus he 
arranges the ‘calamities’ of these elements in a graded 
scale, reverting to the order of an unnamed authority 
^wliom h0 quotes. Kautilya, however, applies 
in one place f the phrase hmb-hke (pratyangabhutah) 
to the seven elements mdicating, we thmk, in how- 
ever rudimentary a form, the conception of oiganic 
unity of t'he factors of government. 

The theories of kingship in Kautilya occur 
characteristically enough as an incident in the dis- 
cussion of concrete problems of statecraft. Thus in 
the first place, he cites m one passage a discussion 
of the earlier authors relating to the comparative 

* Pp. 322-324 In the same connexion, it may be noted, 
Eautilya (p 324) contemplates the possibihty of the 
‘calamities’ of one or two elements being counteracted by 
the ‘healthy’ elements 

t P. 250. 
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BcnousncM of the ‘calhiruties* befalling the factors of 
govcmme^t (prahntia) Rejecting the view of BhB. 
radv&ja*, he states m this passage that the king’s 
calamity* is more senona than that ot the minister 
(am&tya) The kmg alone, he argues appoints the 
ministers the domestic pnest and the servants he 
employs the Bupe^tend^ts he apphes remedies 
against troubles as is his conduct, bo is that of the 
other factors of government (pratntis) the kmg 
stands at the head of these factors (tatkhtasthlnlyo 
hi svfiml) • In this important passage is evidently 
mvolved the doctrme of the kmg’s headship of the 
elements of sovereignty f This view reaches its climax 
m a later passage of the Artha^fistra, where Kputilya 
sums up the constituent elements of goremment (pra 
kntis) by declarmg that the king is the govmiment 
(raja rajyamiti prakntisomk^epah) $ Government, 
then, while involving the seven constituent factors Is 
accordmg to this view ultimately resolvable mto one 
element, namely the kmg that absorbs all the rest 

From this view of the kmg u relations with the 
other factors of sovereignty let us turn to the broader 
theory of his relations with his subjects It is 
cbaractcnstic of the intensely practical nature of the 
author that for the most pert one looks m vain for 
such a theory in his work Nevertheless there is at 
least one remarkable passage which however much 
Kant* p 322 

t Otbor Qlastrotlons of thl» view may bo citod 
KaatDya (p 239) doolarot Umt tb« adf-controllod kln(; can 
malu) even tho Imporioct olamenle of •overelgnty whole 
whDe the Ung who ts not •eU’Controtlod doatroy* orea iho 
p i o g t fl vo and loyal elements of aoverelgnty 

t Kank P 3^ 
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it might be pointed to the practical end of ensurmg 
the internal security of the State, embodieq a view 
of the source and nature of the king’s authority. 
Even this, it seems to us, represents what may be 
called the current theoiy of the times rather than 
an original contribution of Kautilya’s genius. For 
it IS addressed, as it is hoped to show presently, to 
the man in the street, as it were.* In the chapter m 
which the above passage occurs Kautilya describes 
the measures that the king should adopt for winning 
over the friendly as well as the hostile factions within 
his kmgdom. In the course of this description he 
states that a specific class of spies called the satrms 
should ’divide tjhemselves mto contendmg parties and 
carry op disputations m places of pilgrimage, m 
assemblies, m residences, in corporate bodies and 
amid congregations of people. One spy should 
speak, “This kingly class is heard to be endowed with 
"all quahties, but no quality of it is seen wluch 
causes the folk m country and town to be burdened 
with fines and punishments.” Another spy should 
contradict the first and those who concur wit^ the 
latter by spCakmg m the foUowmg way People 
overcome by anarchy (matsyanyayabhibhutah) 
selected Manu, the son of the Sun, as their kmg and 
they fixed one-sixth of the gram, one-tenth of the 
merchandise as well as gold, to be the kmg’s due (bhaga- 
dheya) Supported by this, the kmgs become capable of 

* An analogous case is presented by a passage of Kautalya 
(p 367) where he asks the kmg engaged in a fair fight to 
address his troops on the eve of battle with the words, 
“ I am a paid servant like yourselves ” This shows m our 
view that the idea of the kmg bemg an official was very much 
‘ m tbo air ’ in Kautilva’s tune. 
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pTomoting the scCTinty and prosperity of their subjects 


event of their failure to mflict just ptmishiaenta 
and levy just taxes Kings m fact promote the 
secuii^ and prosperity of their subjects Hence 
even the henmta hvmg in the forest offer the king 
one-sixth of the gram gleaned by them statmg that it 
IS a tax payable to the person who protects them 
The Ungs who are the visible dispensers of slights 
and favours occupy the position of the godi Indrn 
and Yama He who shghts them is afflicted with 
divine punishment. Therefore the kmgs should not 
be shghted^ Thus the lowly pertons should be 
contradicted* This extract, we think, is an iriportant 
landmark m the evolution of the Hindu theones of 


* rb{d pp £2 23, la the above extrooi the portion rein 
Ung to the oddrea of the first spy i» ironelAled by Dr Bhtmm 
sastry as foDowe • — Thla Idog !a sold to be endowed with all 
dedceble qoalltie* | bo seeme to be ft stranger to sboh tendhir^ 
dee as would Icftd him to opproae oltixens and country people 
by levying boavy fines and taxes. We hold this version to 
be hardly aatUtaotory A.yam we llilnVy /bould bo 

Interpreted as ayam rijapodavlohyo janab and tramlated 
as ibis olftSB of kings, otherwise the following* lines which 
evidently are of tbe n&tnre of a oontrsdlotion (protlfedhana) 
would be pcdntlesi We are also of opinion that In tho words 
yah pidayatl yah stands not for ftyam this daae of kings, 
but for guhah quality and that the verb pldayatl ^ 
xtsed In a causative sense 

In UiD latter part of the foregoing oxtmet the term 
bbfigttdbeya Is translated by Prof D B, Blmodarkar (op 
dt, p 110) os share We think that tho term as hero used h 
the technical deslgnoUon of a specific kind of taxes, such 
as tbe sixth part of the agritfultnml produce Cf tho follow 
Ing quotation from an unknown AithaiAstra In Kfljnsvimln s 
commentary on tho Amamkoia II 8 27 1 mjagrtlbyob 

Sadbh&gSdili bhflgoh protyekam sthflvnrajafigam&iUdeyab 
katah tdyoiyopajlvyo bollb 
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kingship. Kautilya here evidently starts with the 
idea of justifying the long’s authority, — ^tl;ie idea, 
that inspired in part the theories of kingship in the 
canonical Dharmasutias and the secular Artha^a^tra. 
For the whole point of his story consists in its answer- 
mg the apparent anomalj’- mvolved m the statement of 
the first spy quoted above, namely that the kingly 
class is heard to be endowed with all good qualities, 
but no quality of it is seen which causes the ’people 
m country and ‘town to be burdened with fines and 
punishments. With the above object, then, Kaufilya 
mvokes the doctrine of the kmg’s divme nature, 
interpreting it like the earher wi’iteis m the sense 

* that the! dignity pertains to the kmg’s office From 
this follows, as m the earlier examples, the corollary 
, that the subjects are bound to abstam from slightmg 
the king — an obhgation which, as before, is sought to 
be supported by spiritual sanctions Along with 
this familiar notion of the kmg’s divinity is conjomed 
in the above extract m a kind of mcongiuous union a 
remarkable and, as it seems to us, origmal apphcation 
of the theory of elective ongm of the kmg. This 
virtually mvolves a Brahmanised adaptation of 
the Buddhist theory of contract. Like the latter 
it starts with the conception of an origmal 
state of nature While the canonist, however, 
conceives it to be mitially a perfect state, the secular 
writer considers it to be wholly evil from the first*. 

" * Matsyanyaya which is mentioned m the above and in 

another (Kaut p 9) extract as the technical designation of 
the evil state of nature preceding the creation of kmgship is, 
we think, as here used, a new importation mio the vocabulary 
of Hmdu pohtical thought Prof D R Bhandarkai (op cit , 
pp IIQ, 110) tianslates it as the proverb (or the practice) of 

18 
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This anarchical condihon forms m KantHya as m the 
Buddhist theory the immediate prelude to the 
creation of kmgship by popular election While 
however this mvolves m the latter case the formula 
tion oT an express contract, m KautilyB the (^ntract 
IS tacit and hag tQ be understood from the manner 
of the kmg s selection SVc may note m passing 
that the deiignation of the first kmg m the Kautiiyan 
theory is the surest mdex of its distmctly Brahmm 
ical character since this is held to be no other than 
Manu the son of the Sun the mdividuol so well known 
m Ihe Brahnunical mythology as the progenitor of 
the present race of human bemgs The last pomt 
that has to be mentioned m this coipiection' is that 
while the Buddhist author is whoUy dlent about the 
imphcations of his theory as flxmg the respective 
rights and duties of the king and his subjects Kautilya 
ffufieis from no such omissions Yet Kau^ya, while 
committed to the view of justifying the km^s author 
ity, bnngs out with great clearness the prmciple 
mvolved in one of the DharmasQtra tmets^* namely 
that the kmg is an official receiving the revenue os his 

Ute groater fith swallowtiig tbe tmaller — an l/it«rpiotatlon 
that roDTp^v the UtaraJ jxtannLi}^ ol the term Jn qumUoq 
I n ita figmatlre sense it rofen to the onarohlo condition in 
whioh JQght eoonta tor Bight. We quote the following ex 
traoU to thtow light upon tbe mimnirq^ of the tann t yatbS 
ptabalS matsyih nlrfaalinitAn n&iayBnU tatha arftjaho nmuka 
deie probolS Jnn&h hirbaiSn JanSn uSiapintUl 
(lUghnnithavarmnn quoted Ool Q A- Jacob Lnuklka — 
nTiySfiJeh Part II pp 57-^>8) | ntm belavantab durbaUn 
hlnsynriti milayaoyiya ot^ oyadltynktom (KOlloka’s com 
mentary on ManusombltA \ 11 20) i mfitayo ny&yab balaratS 
yadabalagToMnom (^apbarArTya 8 commentary on KSmtn 
daka V 10) 

Supra, p Oj 
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fee for the service of protection, and he carries the idea 
to the point that the king is spiritually responsible 
for the faithful discharge of his functions. 'It is the 
neccssaiy condition of this relation consisting in the 
paymfiit of the stipulated taxes by the people, which 
Kautilj-a b'oldly forges m the above passage into 
a ATcapon in support of Uie king*s jurisdiction over -* 
his subjects "" 


* The now of tlio ongin of inonnrc)iy embodied in tlie 
above extract lins boon clini iclorisod by bomo scholars (cff 
Dr Sliamasnstry, English translation of Kaufilya’s Arthn- 
sastra ji 20, footnote , G K Bottaz7i, Prcciirsori di KSccolo 
Machtaiclh in Grccia ad in India, Kauldya ad T?iucidide, 
pp 9S-99 , and Prof D P Bhandarlcar, op cit p 119) as a 
theory bf Social^Contract For the reasons mentioned in the 
text, namely that Kantilva has m viov what may be called 
a governmental contract winch again is not expressed but 
tacit, the above title hardly seems to be apposite A safer 
designation probably would be the theory of the human or 
the eloctn'O origin of kingship This point it is hoped, will be, 
again cou-sidered in connection with our discussion in a later 
• chapter c5f the alleged resemblances and contrasts between 
the Hobbesiau theory and that of Kautilya We may 
consider in this place some other remarks relatmg to 
the genepal nature of Kautilya’s theory as above described. 
According to Bottazzi (loc cit) the whole extract that we 
have just cited from Kautdya (pp 22-23) embodies a complete 
theory of i^pcial Contract The king, ho further holds, is here 
declared to be invested with a sacred character solely by 
virtue of the authority which the people cohferred upon him 
on the groimd of his being the only defence of their existence. 
On the basis of this interpretation he considers the above 
passage to be completely free from the influence of the Barhnu- 
mcal theory in which, he thinks, the king is held to be a divine 
emanation For the reasons that are stated below, the 
above judgment does not commend itself to our approval. 
The behef that Kaufalya propomided a pecuhar theory of the 
kmg’s sanctity is, we think, based upon a mere assumption, 
namely that the whole extract which we are now considering 
represents a complete theory of kmgship This assumption 
IS hardly hkely to correspond with the facts, smee Kau^ya’a 
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From the meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above let us turn to consider what 
forms m Kautilya the essence of his phflosophy we 
mean the branch relating spcciflcaHyk to the art of 
goveijoment There is little reason to doubt that 
this is largely based upon the ideas of the older 
master^ of the iijthaAa^tra, although only such 
fragments of those ideas have survived as were quoted 
by Kautilya for the purpose of refutation. However 
that may be we may we thmk, consider tJiis branch 
of our subject ra its two natural divisions of the 
acquisition and the preservation of dominion, which 


object in tbe present case Is evIdenUv not to U7 dowd a pbUo* 
aopbleal tbeoiy ot klncihip bnt;to joatlty on m broad n boel* 
a pooslble the king's JorUdlctloti over his rnbjaots *Ib would 
seem to follow from this that Idee ot tho Idng's dlrine 
netote Is more Ukaly to oconr In KantUye as an appendage 
ot the theory ot the king's origin than n« an Integral toetnro 
thereoL Kor sore we left to depend upon mere snnnise in 
support ot our criHoUm. Doctrines oesentlaBy idrnfiRr to tbaV 
ot KaatHy^ InTolrlng in other words tbe equivalence ot tbe 
king’s tunotlons and attributes to those of the deities are not 
unknown to the other teaehera ot the ArthAiAstm w^^oso views 
ore quoted in tho 6^tip«rvan. In none of thoee oaaos is tbe 
king "held to bo Invooted with o aaered oharaotor by vlrtno of 
the popular authority Tho authors Indeed are oompletely 
silent about the theory of tho king’s elective origin In tbeao 
dromnstances \t eeems moro rooMonable to hold that 'Elan^Uya 
adopted the current idoa ot the king's divine nature than 
attribute to him an altogether unique interpretation of the 
same. Regarding tho alleged contrast between KautUyas 
theory and that of thodlrobmlnloai canon wo ngroe with tho 
Italian scholar in bolding that tbe Ling is often conoclvoal by 
tbe Btdbmapn canonistfl to bo a divine emanation. This 
idea occurs, tor Inatanco in tba StnnusamblUl, tho Mabii 
bbdrata, tbe later Smritis and tbe PnirLpas (Ohapton IV V 
infm) Along with this notion bowovor tboro occurs in these 
works, os we hope to show later on tbe notion of Kantilya, 
namely that tbe Uog is a god by vlrtno of Iihi fonciioni 
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arc embodied m the standard definition of Arthasastra. 

It IS under the second head that most of Xau^ilya’s 
rules on the subject of home and foreign policy may 
be ranged An examination of the most typical of 
these wiles which is all that can be attcmptevJ> here 
exhibits, wd think, some remarkable traits of the 
author’s nature. Such arc*thc qutllitics of piofound *’ 
insight into human nature and into tlie essential 
character of government, amazing resourcefulness 
and ingenuity, . and intelligent appreciation of the 
factors making for the advantage of the State 
combined ivith a more or less studied disregard of 
morality and religion. Kautilya begms by urging 
* upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual 
training and moral discipline, the former involving 
the study of the four traditional sciences under the 
guidance of specialised teachers, and the latter center- 
ing round the control of tlie senses which are branded 
by the author as the six enemies Kautilya sums up 
his view on this point by saying that the king should 
avoid injuring the women and the property of others 
and should shun falsehood, haughtiness, and evil 

o 

proclivities . he should enjoy pleasure without dis- 
regardmg virtue and wealth, or else enjoy this m an 
equal measure with the last.* In thus makmg the 
king’s education and self-control the first requisite of 
successful government, Kau^ilya or rather the earher 
authors whe^se ideas he is echoing, made, it seems to 
us, a notable advance m political theory. For the 
* * similar, although much sho;i;er, rule m Gautama’s 


* Kaut pp. 10-12 
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Dharmaifistm* Isud dow merely as part of the 
general dtity (dharma) of the kmg 

■Wtth all his anxious care to fit the pnnce by 
education and discipline for the dischar^ of hia office, 
Kantfiya insists that the kmg should rule with the 
help of the State officials (amfttyas) and consult the 
ministers (mantnfis) In«one of his early chapters 
he specifies the qualifications of the am&tyas — a 
pomt that was already discussed by the early masters 
— and he mentions four testa (namely those of fear 
virtue wealth and love) bv which the fitness of the 
amatyas is to be detected. Kautalya discovers the 
necessity of the Civil Service m the very nature of 
government, and he fortifies his conclusion by a 
homely analogy for he writes ‘ Sovereignty can be 
earned on only with assistance A single wheel does 
not move hence the king shall employ the mmistere 
and hear their advice * f In the same connexion 
KautUya analyses the king's function ai* bemg qf 
a threefold nature namely the visible the invisible 
and the inferential, and he declares the amatya’s 
busmess to consist m carrying out the invisiifle work4 
In a later chapter KauUlya consider^ th6 ways and 
means of ensuring proper deliberation, — h§Te ogam he 
merely contmues o discussion started by the coriy 
teachers — and he mentions what according to him 
should be the composition of the council of ministers 
It IS noticeable in this connection that Kautilvn 
exhibits a just appreciation of the function of delibera 

' 1 

Gaut. XI 
t Knot- P 
t lUd p 1C 
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t 

tion by saying at the outset that all undertakings 
depend upon it.^ 

Kautilj’-a urges upon the king as one of his first 
tasks the necessity of securing to his side, by various 
methods of diplomacj’’ and force, the fnendi^ and 
hostile factions within as well as outside his kingdom. 
In this connection he mentions four classes of people, 
(nameljr, the angry, the greedy, the timorous, and the 
haught}'), as being the instruments of the king’s ene- 
mies, and he states how spies with shaven head or 
braided hair maj'^ win over these classes to the king’s 
side by appealing to that quality winch is the leading 
characteristic of each class.f In another place 
Kautilya urge^ the king to protect his own person, 
/especiallj’’ from his sons and wives. J The rules under 
this head, however tedious they might appear, are 
justified by the author on the very intelligible ground 
that the king, by protecting his own peison, becomes 
‘capable of savmg the State from those near him as 
well as from foreign kings § 

In another part of his book bearing the apt title of 
the suppression of disturbers of the public peace 
(kantaka^odhS.nam), Kautilya enjoins the king to 
avert eight specific kmds of providential visitations, 
namely, fire, flood, pestilence, famme, rats, snakes, 
tigers and demons, — a list which exhibits the author 
as sharing m the popular superstitions of his time. |! 
One short precept which he lays down m this connec- 
tion aptly expresses the spirit of this part of his 


* Ibid, p 26. 
t Ibid, pp 22-26 
§ Ibid, p 32 


t Ibid, pp. 32-46. 

II Ibid, pp 207-210 
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teaching The k&ig he says, should always propi 
tiate the*sfflicted as the father does hia son * In the 
following chapters Kau^ilya mentions various methods 
of entrapping by the agency of spies the people of 
mrpiual tendencies — methods which, while domg 
credit to the author’s mgenmty betrav m tome 
measure his moral obbi^uity I Rules of a more 
unscrupulous nature to which we shall presently 
return arc laid down m the later chapters for the 
purpose of dealing with those whom ElautUya calls 
the disturbers of the kmg aa well as the kmgdom % 

*It 18 above all, m his appUcation of foreign policy 
that Kautilvn discovers the foUest means for ensur 
mg the interest of the State and finds ample scope 
for the display of his peculiar genius The apthor, it 
appears has a just apprccmtion of the advantages 
of foreign policy for he says in introducmg the 
subject that the traditional sixfold policy is the 
source of enjoyment (ioma) and eflort (i^ayftm&y 
which m their turn are the sources of the acquisition 
(yoga) and security (k^cma) ( In the same cqnncrioD 
he analyses what he considers to be the threefold 
statu* of n kmgdom namely declnic, stationary 
condition, and progress fl Blorcover ho mentions 
those factors which in his view determine the relative 
position of two longs namely their possession in 
a greater or a less or the same measure of the 
threefold strength (^kti) and its threcriild fruition 
(riddhi) \ 


IWd, p 210 f IWd p MO 

t It4d pp 210 217 I IWd p 200 

i Ibid pp 237 2t2 215-210 1 IWd, p 201 
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Running all through the mass*of Kautilya’s rules 
of foreign policy may be detected the influence of the 
notion that expediency is the golden rule of pohtics. 
This idea is reflected, for mstance, in the short list^ 

of funSamental rules with which Kau^ilya opehs his 

• 

description. He who is losmg strength m companson 
with another shall make ]^eace : Tie who is growmg ‘ 
strong shall make war . he who thmks that neither 
can the enemy hurt him noi he the enemy, shall 
observe neutrahty : he who has an excess of 
advantages shall march . he who is wantmg m 
strength shall seek protection • he who undertakes 
work reqmrmg assistance shall adopt the dual 
pohcy.* In c^jiapter after chapter m the course of 
the following pages Kautilya indulges m a dehcate 
balancing of the circumstances of two or more 
States so as to discover the exact pohcy that 
should be followed Pohtics, as thus treated, rises 
•almost t6 the level of a fine art. The key to this 
emmently mtellectual character of the Kau^ilyan 
statecraft is to be foimd, we thmk, m the author’s 
remarkable appraisement of the three traditional 
powers (^aktiS) of the king Differmg from his un- 
named predecessor whom he quotes, Kautilya declares 
the power of dehberation (mantrasakti) to be superior 
to that of the army and the treasury (prabhu^akti), 
and the latter to be more important than energy 
(utsaha^akti). Regaiding the second pomt Kautilya 
argues with characteristic contempt for the impotent 
exhibition of energy, “He who has power overreaehes 
by virtue of his strength the long possessmg mere 


* Kaut. p 263. 
19 • 
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energy,’* and agaid, Tlnlers possessing power (even 
those that'were) women ndnort, lame and blind, con 
qucred t^e earth by defeating or buying up those who 
had mere energy ’ As regards the first pbint, to which 
refeteixee has been made above, Kautilya exhibits 
bis sensp of the ^preme excellence of intellect 
by eavmg that the king who is intelligent and versed 
m the sciences can apply his skill in debberation 
with little cfiort emd can overreach even those enemies 
who are endowed with energy and power • 

While on the subject of foreign pohey Enutilya 
makes some very sensible remarks regarding the 
manner m which the evil condition of the subjects 
renders the long open to attack from outside, and he 
advises how this should be remedied In the chapter 
in which he develops this pomt, he first discusses m a 
senes of paus the question as to which one of two 
kings u to be marched against m preference to the 
other The alternatives that he considers in *thia con 
nectlon ore inicr alia an enemy of virtuous character 
but under grave troubles and one having a vicious 
character and disafiected subjects but suHenug from 
less trouble, on enemy whose subjects are impovensb 
cd and greedy and another whose subjects ore oppress 
ed, and lastly an enemy that is powerful but of wick 
ed disposition and one who is weak but nghtcous 
After giving his opinion on these cases Kautdya 
launches mto a mmutc analysis of those faults on the 
lung 8 port that create impoverishment, greed ond 
disaCTcction among the subjects IVhcn the people 
become impo\ enshed Kautilya goes on they become 
greedy when greedy they become disaffected and 
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"v^'bcn disaffected, they either go Ovci to the enemy’s 
camp or themselves slay their master. lienee the king, 
ICai^dya concludes, should n\oid those causes that 
produce impoverishment, greed and disaffection 
among Ins people. Continuing the discnssion-'about’ 
the rcmcdiCsin thcfollouingjinrs, the author considers 
that the loss of gold and gram tm the part of the • 
subjects imperils the whole kingdom and is hard to 
be remedied, uhilc the loss of cnicicnt men. can be 
made up for bj’’ means of gold and gram. The greed 
of the subjects, Kautilya thinks, can be removed by 
alloiving them to plunder the cncm}'’s wealth. Lastly, 
disaffection can be got rid of bj' putting dorni the 
• lender^ for the people deprived of their Icadeis are 
easy to be governed, and arc incapable of being 
seduced by the intrigues of the enemy. 

The end to uhicli the application of all his exten- 
sive rules of foreign policy is directed by the author 
^ ,js not, ibappcars, territorial aggrandisement. In one 
place Kautilya cautions the king against coveting 
the territory, Avcalth, sons and wives of one who 
is slain, and he urges that the king should 
restore to tiveir o^vn position the relatives of the 
slam prinCe, and instal on the throne the son of one 
who has died while helping him. Thus, Kautilya 
argues, would the dependent princes obey even the 
sons and grandsons of the conqueror. On the other 
hand, if the conqueror were to slay or bmd the 
dependent prince and covet his territory, property 
sons and wives, his circle of states (mandala) would 
become agitated and would rise against him, and even 


* Kaut. pp. 276-277, 
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hia own mimstera *woTild either take refuge with the 
circle of states or themselves threaten their master s 
Ufe and throne * While Kantalya thus deprecates 
temtonal annexations in the most eSepress terms 
‘it appears from the general tenonr of his thought 
that his ideal is, next to security the Achievement 
of pohtacal mflualee ove» the neighbourmg kings 
comprised m the circle of states 

Although the rules for the preservation of dominion 
form in Kautilya’s work the most important branch 
of his philosophy he mentions m one short section % 
his ideas relatmg to the acquisition of territory The 
temtory Kautilya thmks may be either newly 
acquired or recovered from a usurper or lastly in 
hented from on ancestor It is most important to note 
that in all these cases the author urges kmd and con 
sideratc treatment of the subjects Tbc king who 
acquires new temtory wc arc told should put to the 
shade the enemy s vices by means of Ins own virtues 
and the latter's virtues by doubimg hia own He 
should bestow rewards accordmg to his promise upon 
those who deserted the enemy s side for his own For 
says Kautilya with true msight Into humdn nature 
he who fails to fulfil his promise fdrfcits the 
confidence of his own and his enemy s people The 
king should follow the friends and lenders of the 
people, for as Kautilya urges in a later passage, he 
who acts against the will of the people becomes un 
reliable The king moreover is asked to favour 
learned men and orator? ns well os the charitable 
and the brave, to release all prisoners and to rcllc\e 

K»at p 313 t CL Ibld^ p ZCl i tiomlmoVinU 
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he miscrnblc. the helpless nncl Ihe.clisensecl. In the 
lamc spirit Kau^ilvn advises that the king who 
■ccovcrs a lost leiiitoiy should give up those faults 
)f his vhich caused him to lose (he tin one and increase 
hose wrtucs through which he regained it- Of^thc 
cing who inherits a kingdom Ivantilya likewise says 
hat he should put to the sljade hiV father’s vices and 
lisplay his own mrtiics. 

Next to the considerate treatment of the subjects 
[vautilya urges m tlic first ease respect for the csta- 
ahshed customs. The king who acquires a new' 
;erritorj', the authoi declares, should adopt the sfync 
Tiodc of living, the same dress, and the same language 
md miyincrs as those of his subjects, and should 
Darticipatc m * their congicgalional festivals and 
imuscmcnts. Not that all customs arc to be enforced, 
for the king is asked to abolish those customs 

ss'hicli he considers to be injurious to the revenue and 

« • 

^hc army/ or holds to be unrighteous. Along with 
these w'ise and beneficent counsels Kaiitilya exhibits 
m the first ease an example of that intellectual 
cunning ^vIllch is so characteristic of him. A member 
of the cnemy’g family w'ho can wrest the conquered 
territory, Kautilya says, should be provided with a 
sterile tract or else with a fourth part of a fertile 
tract on condition of his supplying a fixed sum of 
money and a fixed number of troops . m raising 
these he w»uld incur the displeasure of the people 
and be destroyed by them 

IVhen we turn from the above survey of the 
Kautilyan statecraft to consider a point involved 


• Kant. p.409 
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therein, namely tae author a attitude towards rehgion 
and moiahty we find him following as might be 
expectfed m the footsteps of the early masters We 
find h^m m other words, frequently mculcatmg 
ru)^ of a grossly unscrupulous nature on the plea of 
pubhc interest and without the least pretence of moral 
disapproval Thus Fohtv», distinguished as it is in 
the system of the Artha^fistm as a separate science 
is as before, further separated from the science of 
Ethics Let us quote a few typical examples from 
Kautflya m support of our statement Speaking of 
tho conduct of a prince who is kept under restramt, 
Kautilya suggests among a number of harmless 
measures that the prmce having acquired a close 
mtimacy with heretics nch widows or merchants 
engaged m ocean traffic may poison them and rob 
them of their wealth • Speakmg m the same connect 
ion with reference to the treatment of a pnnee kept 
under restramt, Kautilya coolly suggests in- one placr ' 
that secret emissaries may kill the obandoned prmcc 
with weapons or with poison In another part of his 
book dealmg with the suppression of disturtfcrs of the 
public peace, Kautdya states that spies in disguise 
may mix with thievish foresters, and mstightc them to 
attack companies of merchants and villagers and may 
contrive the assassination of those people with weapons 
or with poison f In o later chapter where the author 
describes the measures ensuring what “he colls the 
extirpation of disturbers of tho king as well os the 
kingdom he says that the king may for the sake of 

• Kant^ p 30 I follow tho vonion of H, SbamataHtry 
which bowerer 1« not freo tenm dUDcralUee 

t Ibid p 2U 
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righteousness inflict secret pnnishlncnt upon those 
■^s'icked persons (dusyas), consisting of the loynl 
favourites singly or collectively injuring the kingdom, 
who cannot bt put dovn openly.* This form of 
punishiticnt comprises, as the immediately follo-mg"’ 
samples shov, various methods of compassing the 
assassination of the culpwi by die direct agency * 
of spies as well as bj'’ the seduction of the culpiits* 
brothers, sons and wivcs.f In another place where 
he speaks of corporate bodies (sanghas) Kau^ilya, 
while conceding that the well-disposed among these 
should be treated with conciliation and gifts, advises 
without even the pretence of an apology that the 
'methods* of dissension and secict punishment should 
be applied against those ihat aie ill-disposed, and he 
, proceeds to enumerate various concrete measures 
suggested to this effect by his remarkably fertile 
and resourceful intellect. Among these measures 
assassinatron in different forms plays an important 
part.J In the following section Kaufilya declares 
that a weak king, when he is attacked by a powerful 
enemy, should avert the invasion either by malong 
an alhance, op by means of the battle of intrigue 
(mantrayuddha) or treacherous fight (kutajmddha). 


* Kaut p. 237. In our translation of the above we have 
used the parallel passage of Kamandaka (IX 9) which may, 
we think, be safely utilised to throw light on the difficult text 
of Kautnlya * 

f Ibid pp. 237-24:1 Some further rules of the same type 
are mentioned by Kautdya in another place (pp 246-246) 
as being apphcablo to the wicked persons (dfl?yas) Kau- 
tilya concludes this portion of his subject with the warmng 
that the king should adopt the above hne of pohey towards 
the wicked and sinful persons, and none else. 
t Ibid, pp. 378-381. 
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Thefie last compnse, as tpc learn from the numerous 
examples given immediately aftenrards, sundry 
methods of somng dissensions and of secret assassma 
tion • Fmally we may mention a long and ennous 
drugs and tncks of black magic said to ensure 
in various ways thf destruction of the enemy and the 
immmuty of the kmg’s 'own troops, which is com 
piled, by the author m the penultimate chapter of 
his Work.f In mtroducmg these rules KauUlya 
justifies 'them on the plea of welfare of the four castes 
and confines their apphcation to the smful persons 
alone 

Thus Kautilya would seem to betray in his rules 
of poheyamore or less complete mdifterence’ towards 
morality His attitude towards religion is more 
complex. As wc have seen m another place Kautiljra 
dehberately dissociates himself from those radical 
schools that eliminated the Vedas from the list of 
sciences § In the same connection be urgda the king 
not to upset the canonical scheme of duties relating 
to the castes and the orders, on the grouni^ that the 
performance of these leads to heaven and solvation 
while their violation would result ih mtennbcturc 
and destruction of the people. And yet it would 
seem as if Kautilya, m framing hii actual system of 
Btatecrnfl could not resist the temptation of turning 
rehgion into an instrument of State policy In 
the list of spies mentioned by Knutilya, for instance, 
no less than three out of nine specified classes belong 

• JUnU p 3S3 ff 
t I«dch XIV 
i lUdp 410 
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to pseudo -religious orders, no doubt because the 
cloak of religion was held best to ensure tlie success 
of espionage.^*- This tendency of the author to 
indulge in the political exploitation of religion is 
more eleaity exhibited m his section on the replcsYsfi^ 
ment of the treasury.*}* There Kautilya suggests 
among a number of othen measures that the Super- 
mtendent of rehgious mstitutions (devatadhyak§a) 
may set up at night a shrme of the gods or a place 
sacred to the pious ascetics, and earn his subsistence 
by holding processions and congregations. Or else, 
Kautilya goes on, he may proclaim the arrival 'of 
the gods by pomtmg to a tree m the temple garden, 

" that has borne untimely frmts and flowers. These 
suggestions are followed by other rules to the same 
effect, liut we need not concern ourselves with them.J 
As another illustration of the author’s attitude to- 
wards rehgion it may be mentioned that he 
.advises tlie would-be conqueror to afflict the 
enemy and hearten his friends by proclaimmg, 
through vanous methods of rehgious deception 
which he specifies, the conqueror’s association 
with the ‘gods. § 

It wofild seem from the above that morality 

* Kaut pp 18-20 The three kinds of spies alluded to in 
the text are the rehgious mendicant renouncing his order 
(udasthita), the ascetic (tapasa) and the mendicant woman 
(hhikfuM) may be noted in this connection that Kau- 
tilya (p 19) urges the ascetic spy dehberately to delude the 
people into a behef m his own extreme asceticism and gift 
of prophecy. 

t IbidV 2 ^ 

J Ibid p 244 The translation of this part is incomplete 
because of the exceptional difficulty of the text 

§ Ibid pp. 394-39P 
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and to a leas extiait religion had no place in Kan 
tilya 8 pdhtics Nevertheless there are some passages 
in the Arthaiastra vrhich exhibit the author as deU 
beratcly parting company with the extreme expo- 
among his predecessors, of an immorai state- 
craft Even in these cases however, Ve feel that 
the author is impressed not with the inherent worth 
of morahty but with the belief that honesty is the 
best pohcy Thus in his chapter relating to the 
safeguarding of the princes he mdignantly and 
emphatically rejects two extreme views which he 
quotes The first is that of Vatavyidhi who advised 
that the prmcea might be lured to sensual mdulg 
cnce, for m that case they would never hate their 
father This ’ Kantilya retorts is dcsath m 
hfe Like a piece of wood eoten by worms, the royal 
family m which the pnnecs ore lacking m diseiplme 
perishes os soon os it is touched * With this rebuke 
he proceeds to mention what steps accordmg to him, 
the king should take for ensurmg the prince’s safe 
birth and trammg in discipline. The second view 
criticised by Kautilya is that of the Ambhiyas who 
advised that while one spy should tempt the pnnee 
another should rcstnun him Kau^ya solemnly 
replies in language indicating a true insight into 
the principles of child training ** (It is) a great sm 
to excite on unawakened (mind) for a fresh object 
sucks whatever class of things it is smCarcd with ” 
and he goes on to recommend that the prince should 
be instructed in virtue and wealth, not in Ihcir 
opposites * In another passage rejecting a chamc- 
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teristic suggestion of Bharaclvaja,' namely that the 
minister (amatya) should usurp the vacant, throne 
on the death of his master, Kautilyn argues that this 
would be an Set causing provocation to the people, 
as welt as very unrighteous and imcertam. Kthce^ 
he recommends that the ministgi should set up a 
prince who is possessed of •self-control.^ In a third 
passage Kautilya, rejecting the opinion of one of his 
unnamed predecessors, declares Diat a peace or 
alliance depending merely upon promise or upon 
oath IS immutable m this world and m the next.f 
Somewhat apart from the other rules of state- 
craft and deserving to be studied by itself is Kauti- 
lya’s short discussion relating to the rule of punish- 
ment (danda). In this case, we think, the author 
, introduces, m place of the one-sided view of the 
earlier period, a more balanced judgment based upon 
a true insight into the possible consequences of 
different 'forms of punishment. In the passage 
bearing on this point Kautilya, rejecting the sugges- 
tion that^the king should be ever ready to strike, 
says, “ He who inflicts severe punishment becomes 
oppressive* to » all creatures • he who inflicts mild 
punishment is overpowered . he who inflicts just 
punishment is respected ” Tracing this dictum 
to its ultimate cause, Kautilya states, “ For, punish- 
ment when directed with consideration unites the 
people with* virtue, wealth and desire, but when 
it IS misapphed under the influence of greed and 
anger through ignorance, ^t irritates even the 
hermits and the ascetics, not to speak of the 


• Kaut. p. 256. 
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Uouseholdera * While thus distinguishing 
between the different shades of pumshment, 
Kautilya agrees with the older teachers on the 
fundamental point relating to the Conception of 
'pifa*htnent as the guarantee of social ordef For 
he writes, m the Ifuea immediatelv foUowmg those 
we have quoted ** When indeed (punishment is) 
not apphed (at all), it produces (the state of anarchy 
knowil aa) the mflUyanytya for m the absence of 
one who wields the aoeptre the strong man devours 
the weak, (but the weak man) being protected by 
the king prevails (over the strong) ” f 

Tummg to another aspect of the KautOyan art 
of government, it has to be observed that the out 
standing feature of the author s thought is liis 
preference for the monarchic State Nevertheless 
there 18 at least one passage m which he treats 
parenthetically the conditions of clan repubUcs 
(kulaa) and predicates of them the twofold merit 
of inyincibility and pcnnancnce There after 
raentionmg the dangers threatening the king from 
the royal pnnccs and the measures to bo adopted 
against these Eautilya says Sovereignty ms} 
likewise belong to a clan for a republic conslstmg 
of clans [os the political umtj (kulasafigha) is hard 
to conquer, and being free from the danger of nna^ch^ 
enjoj-s a permanent existence on earth *’ { This 
tribute coming os it docs from tlic hrdi-opoatlc 
of the monarchic cult that Knutil>’a Is shows lum 
not to be a blmd ndvoca»^ of monarchical rule 

KatJt. p 0 t ma p 9 

t lUdp Za 
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If now in the light of the above survey, we con- 
sider the fashionable comparison between 'Kautilya 
and Machiavelli,-* we thmk our answer must indicate 
some remark^le comcidences as well as contrasts. 
Willie •Machiavelli occupies as the “ first mods^Sr' 
pohtical phirosopher ” a unique position m European 
history, f Kautilya was pijecedeiT'm Ancient India 
by a long line of teachers of the Arthasastra whose 
works he claims to have summarised in his own. 
The work of Kautilya embracing withm its fold the 
branches of cml law and military science as well as 
that of public administration, had evidently a wider 
scope than the treatises of Machiavelli who confines 
his attention to the art of government alone. Within 
the hmits common to both thmkers, however, the 
Itahan covers a wider field, for he studies the condi- 
tions of republics as well as monarchies, while 
Kautilya’s gaze is fixed on the problems of the 
monarchic State alone On the other hand the 
empirical method of Machiavelh, supported as it is 
by frequent references to the history of classical 
antiqmty, has some resemblance to the empiricism 
of Kautilya winch is fortified by occasional references 
to the Indian traditional history Tummg from the 
scope and method to the subject-matter, we may 
perhaps diaw a parallel between the heads of the 


* Of the significant title of G B Bottazzi’s work, Pre- 
eurson Nxccolo Machwvelh %n Itidxa ad %n Grecxa, Kaufxlya 
ad Thucidide Bottazzi indeed adirectly styles Kautilya “ il 
Machiavelh dell India ” (Ibid p 21) 

t Of Dunning, A Hxsfory of PoMxeal Theories, Ancient 
and Mediaeval, p 324, 
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discussion foUcwftd by MacbiaveUi in his “Pntiw,** 
and thosL involved m Kautdya s definition of the 
Arthai^Lstra and implicitly adopted by him m his 
work This comparison however serves to emphasize 
Sn-»,ei3ential dillercnoe between the ideas of tne two 
masters To Machiavelh pohtics is informed with 
the ideal of tembonal aggrandisement while Kan 
tilya s goal as we have said m another place is next 
to the security of the State its achievement of politi 
cal influence over the circle of States Finally, as 
regards the attitude of these authors towards re 
hgion and morality it appeilrs at first sight that 
Kautdya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli 
in his sacnflce of these prmciples to the end of public 
welfare Nevertheless it has to be remembered 
that Kautitya reserves bis immoral statecraft in 
general for extreme cases and he advocates as m hu 
rules relating to the acquisition of territory the 
kind and even benign treatment of the .subjects 
Kantilya s pohtics we cannot help thinkmg, is 
based upon a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than that of his European counterpart. 

Let ns try in conclasion to form on cs'clmato of 
Krtitttlyn s rnflacnce m moulding the stihscqucnt 
development of political theory We hove already 
endeavoured to show what m our \ncw was the true 
nature of Koufil^as achievement, namely that he 
carried into cflect a virtuol reconstruction of the 
science of Arthaiftstro Keeping this point in our 
mmd we may perhaps tmcc Kautilya ■ influence in 
three principal directions In ins own field he 
became the founder of a tradition of statecraft 
which earned for its author some amount of oppro 
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brium at a later period, =* but was n(?\’’erthclcss adopted 

by enthusiastic disciples like Kamaiidakd and the 

> 

Jama Somadevasuii. In the second place Kau- 
tilya by retouching a nimibei of categories and 
concepts discussed by his prcdcccssois, gave tbanf 
such a stanlp of finality that his conclusions were 
accepted without a dcmui; in the^latci canonical as 
well as Nitisastra hteratures.f Finally, we arc of 
opinion, although we aic here treading on a slippery 
ground, that Kautilya’s remarkable reconstruction 
of the Arthasastra may have prepared the way for, 
if not stimulated, that wholesale incorpoiation»*of 
the Arthasastra material into the sj^^stem of the 
Brahmiiiical canon, which, it seems to us, is the 
dommant note* of the rajadharma sections of the 
Manusamhita and the Mahabharata. 


* The reference is to the oft-quoted attack of Bapa who 
says m his Kddambarl (Peterson’s edition, Vol 1, p 100) 
‘‘ Js there s'nything that is righteous to those for whom the 
science of KautaJya, merciless in its precepts, rich in ciaielty, 
IS an authority , whose teachers are pnests habitually haid- 
hearted with practice of mtchcraft , to whom mimsters 
always inflfined to deceive others are councillors, whose desire 
IS always fc^ the goddess of wealth that has been cast away 
by thousands of kings , who aie devoted to the apphcation 
of destructi'^o sciences , and to whom, brothers affectionate 
with natural cordial love, are fit victims to bo murdered ? ” 
(Shamasastry’s translation, Enghsh translation of Kau(alya’s 
Arthasastra, Introduction, p ix) The Jama Nandisutras 
(quoted Ibid p xxii) include the Kautaliya m the hst of 
false sciences ^ 

t Examples of this nature are Kautilya’s list of the four 
sciences (p 0), his rule of punishment (p 9), his mclusion of 
the four sciences in the curriculum of the kmg’s studies (p 10), 
his arrangement of the element^ of sovereignty in the order 
of their descending importance (pp 322-324), and his com- 
parative estimate of the kmg’s vices (vyasanas) m which anger 
18 held to be a more serious evil than love of pleasure (p 327) 
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Note on the (3i3.i^akya-»iltras — ^WUle on the Biabject 
oI Knntflrn s ArthsiiatTn w© may property oonalder a »bort 
collection of apbortsrcn \vbioh la attribntad to GhiJ^akya 
(Blautilya) althongb It appeani on examination to beat little 
Qt no tcaemblanco to tiha flwt-nomed wort,* Tbe Qhijjatya 
B&traa aa collection la called, deal^ wltb general morality 
(nlill in which 1* compriaed the brunch ol pabllo policy Tho 
onlv Im^rtant oontribntlan that tho author mahea to polltl 
cal theory la wo thldi:, oonoemed with bla Ideu of tingshlp 
He lays down to begin with Ao doctrine of the king’a divinity 
for he BajB (antiia 972) that tho king la the chief god With 
fchlii may be connected his Inonlcmtlon In repeated paaaagos 
ol the duties ol the sabjecta with teferonc© to their ruler The 
nbjeoU are not to act against tho king's Intoroets (iMmGo) 
not to slight him oven U bo were devoid ol strength Clbld 87) 
no^ even to look at him (tbld 880) not to speak evil of him 
(Ibid 445) not to dlsregcLrd his orders (Ibid 583) and they 
uro to carrv out what- be commands (Tbld 583) While 
thus Jnsttfylng the principle of monarehlcal /authority 
the author Insists with EantQya npotf the qualities of 
soil > 00111 x 01 homillty and ossoelailon '^ih the agi^ as bdng 
aaw'tla.i requisites ot tbo king's sucoessfolgoTenunenU The 
toot of happiness he says at the beginning of his work, U 
riE^taoQsnoss that ol tighiootomces is wealth that ot wealth 
U tbe Idngdom (ot sovereignty) that of tho kingdom Is tbe 
control of tho senses that ot the control of the eeiMS la bum] 
llty and that of humility b tho honoorlng of agod persema 
Elscwbero (shtra 1 1) iUo author stresses the imxtortance of 
disdphno on the king's part by saying It la better not to 
have a king than have one who Is wanting In discipline 


PubUslwd M an appmllx to Tl Rhamasastry s revUod 
edition of KautUya s Arthai&ntru (Mysore 1010) 




CHAPTER IV. 


The Mahahhaeata and the Manusamhita 

AND THE SYNTHESIS OF THE ArTHASASTRA 
AND THE DuARMASUTRA MATERIAL 
(circa 200 B,C. — 200 A.d) — THE 
Chatuhsatika of Arya- 
DEVA (circa 200 A.D.). 


The ‘ ra 3 adharma ’ sections of the Mahabharata and 
the ManuAmhita involve the grafting of the Artha^astra 
' stock upon a canonical stem — The blending of the 

king’s public and his domestic functions — The approxima- 
tion of the concepts of rajadharma and dapdfiiiiti — 
^ The end of these sciences — The conception of orgamc unity 
of the factors of government — The king’s fulfilment of the 
essential needs of the people — ^The theories of the divine crea- 
tion of the king — ^The doctrine of the king’s divine nature — 
The theorio? of submission and obedience of the subjects — 
The king’s reciprocal duty of protection and its relation 
to the collection of taxes — ^The king’s divinely ordained duty 
of protectmg 4us subjects — Proteetion is the sole justification 
of the king’s office — The right of tyranmcide — The joint 
authority of the Brahmapa and the Kpatnya and the mutual 
relations of these powers — The rules of statecraft m the Maha- 
bharata and the Manusamhita — The attitude of the authors 
towards rehgion and morality — The conditions of success in 
repubhean comihumties (gapas) 


II - 

The Ohatuh^atika represents in part an independent tradi- 
tion of pohtical thinking — ^Thfe king is the servant of the body 
pohtio — ^Pohtics 18 completely subservient to morahty. 

21 
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In the two preceding chapters we have cndea- 
v^oured to describe as completely a* the surviving 
materials at our disposal would pernpt, the cxu 
berant growth o^^^Utical ideas m the literature 
of Arthaiastro. We have seen how the teachers 
of this science not only explored the region of practi 
cal politics which was their special province, but 
also made Important and original contnbutionB to 
the theory of the State In the two canonical works 
of this period, especially m their sections and chapters 
relating to the branch of kmgly duties (rfijadharma)* 
an attempt seems to have been made to graf^ a more, 
or less considerable Artha^fiatra stock upon a slender 
canonical stem derived from the Dharmustltras t 
To the stimnlus derived from oontaot with the 
predominant Arthoiastra clement it is wc think, 
mainly owing that the Manusamhita and sbU more 
the Mah&bh&rata make, as we hope to show presently 
some of the most impoitant contnbi^itlons to 
pohtical theory 


Tbeoe ato oliAp Yll ot tb« and ibe Oni 

two part* (oipocially obapa LVI — OLiXXlII) of the tweirth 
boob (oaUed ibe tenUparran) of ibe Mab&bbaraia. Tba 
Uttar obaptars bealdea being groater In bulk and more com 
prebenMre than the former are dUtlDBulsbad by ibolr dramatic 
obaracioT Inaamnch aa ib«y take the fonb ot a aoHea of 
addteaec* dellTerod to king YndldftbLra by tbo dying K^attriya 
hero Bhlfma, tbo dogen of tbo loy^ house of Eura 

I in thH connoeUon it eitoold bo eapoolally noticed that tba 
>lahibblrata In tbo coorao ot lU Introductory chapter* 
twlc* (I 2 t Ibid tt2 23) annonunce* tUolf to bo inUr 
alia an Arthailstra work. 
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The above charactenstie of tlie works that wcj 
are now considering, involving, tliat is, a*sy;ithesis 
of ideas is, we think, closely connected with the 
circumstances* of their origin and their essential 
nature* The I^Ianusamhita, while based upon^ a 
lost Dharmasutra work of the school of. Manu, 
is distingmshed from the ‘latter by the fact that 
it IS the product not of a Vedic school, but of 
one of the special law schools which took oVer at 
an early period the complete teaching of the Sacred 
Law'*'. Hence it is able to develop in fuller detail 
those rules of civil law and pubhc administration*^ to 
which the authors of the Dharmasutras had given 
the most perfunctory attention. The Maliabharata, 
agam, is unconnected with any school, and while 
belonging in form to the literature of heroic histor}’’ 
(Itihasa), it claimed and obtained early recognition 
as a work on the Sacred Law (Smriti or Dharma^astra) 
such as thn Manus amhita wasf. 


* Cf. Builder, S. B. E.'Vol XXV, Introduction, pp li — 

Ivl. 

t For tbfe evidence, vide Biihler and Kirste, Indian Studies, 
Vol 2 pp 4-27 (especially pp 24-20) With regard to the 
Santiparvan with which we are specially concerned it may 
be added that Bhl^ma’s discourse on ‘ lajadharma ’ is intro- 
duced in such a fashion as to suggest that it was meant by 
the author to embody the standard hst of the king’s duties. 
Consider for example the historical setting of the scene m which 
Bhi^ma, stretfthed upon his bed of arrows, is made to utter 
these discourses as his partmg message to the assembled 
prmces headed by Yudhis(;hira Consider agam how Bhisma 
IS singled out m the immediately precedmg chapters by the 
sages Vyasa (Santiparvan XXXVII 1-16) and Narada (Ibid 
LIV 7-10) and above aU by the lord Kngpa (Ibid LIV 34-36) 
as the fittest person to commumcate this message on the 
groimd of his unrivalled knowledge of the whole circle of 
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We have noticed above, a» the leading characte> 
istio of^he canonical works of this period in so far as 


dnUei. Add to these points the fsot thst Hhn 

wlTcibld LIV 20-31) Inspirod the hero with His own divine 
wisdom j(dlvy& mstlh) to qushfy him for Ids task snd bloasod 
his Bpee^ beforehaikl®by prophtsying thAt it would last on 
t>|ft face of the gg thonjd^ tt wore & Vedlo dlscontM 

(YedaprsTldA) 

Prof D H. Bhandark&r while emphasiaing the 

debt ol the rljadharma section ol the MshJLbh&iat* to the 
early aothots of the ArthsiAatm, hae, we ihlnh. Ignored the real 
eharseter of this seatian as Involving a synthesla of Artho- 
lAstm and Hharmsstitrs thought. This oinlsaioii« It appears 
to ns hsa prevented him from Indicating the tme relation 
of the r&Jadharma section to the older Arthaifistre worls. 
He writes (op cit, pp 110-111) To the same pAHod (viz. 
600-32fi B 0 ) seem to belong the chapters from the Mah& 
bhAratA, especially from the ^AntlpArvan which deal with 
rftladhannAnni&aana { and it la not at all Improbable that 
this seetloQ repreaonta In the main tho work of the pre Kan 
tUyan politick phUosopbsr Eam^padanta aa this Is but 
another name for Bhlfma. The aceonnt of polity which they 
contain seems to hare been drawn prlndpslly fibm the ays* 
terns of BrlbaspaU Uianaa and Uann. Now this prononneo- 
ment U we think, open to eroeptlon on tbe following 
grounds! — (1) Hr Bhudarkars *dAte for tbe a^jAdharma 
section of tho ilahAbhAratA appiuently rest* npoi^ his view 
of tbe priority of tbe i^Antiparvan to EaniDya s A!rthsilatra — 
ovlewwhlch as wo have shown elsewhere (supra pp 72 78 foot- 
note) not only runs counter to tho general trend of anthorltatlve 
opinion on tbe point, bat Is nnsnpported by valid evidenoo 
Furthermore it Is directly contradJeted by a historical aOa 
slon ooonrting In one of the chapters of the above section In 
chapter LXV (13 16) KAndbita U quoted aa asking tbe god 
Indra llow ebould all these folk llviog In *klngdoTna tbe 
^aranas tbeKlritaa tho OSndb&ras tbe Chinas tbe6avaras 
tho Barbaras the tiskas tbe Tufdras the Kapkas tbo 
PahlsTaa, tbo Andhraa tbe JIadmkaa tbe Fap«Jras 
the Pnllndas the Ramathas tbe RAmboiaa the castes 
which sprang from the Drahmapaa and tbe Kfattriyas the 
Valtyas and the Madras Uref The same pomage occurs 
In the Booth Indian recension (Oh. LXIV 13 15) with 
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• * 

our point of view i<: concerned, ‘their blending of 
matormls' {lcii\ed from iJic 'Vrlhnsri?lrn* ,md Die 

ff 

Dhannn^sutrns. One importttnl consequence ol this 
connection witli the earlier canon is, we think, 
that the mil hors jircsenl then extensive rule'' 



fonu tnuinr chan{:s« Tlie inonttnn of tlif .Snkn^ and the 
Pnlilavfts in Imlli tlit* nlioxo lisH pn■rlu(l^“^ tlif pO‘'SiI)ni{j of 
nn int<'*rpotnlion m I'lnT tlnn’-i nntl il hIio\\*h (he focojuI 

conturvn C to bi tin" upiifr liintl nf (lie coinpo'.ilion 

of t1j'> '^nnlii)nr\.nn 'J'liK it bn nddnd hero, 

lut*' bosn nrri^od nt Indnpondontls by (lin tin'll autho- 
riUoq ((,f, K W Ifopkin'., T}tr Great Ppn' nf Judia 

pp. d97-’l9S) (2) 'I'lic rujadJijimin ^crtion of (ho Ninti- 

jinrvan. nlllinnyli pi'ofoostnp lo ombodv Uio (onebmpr of 
Uhl'-mni ro\onlK no o'-pfoln! connerlion '' ith tho moms, fen 
and fripmMi(nr>*as tJ)oj nix*, flmtaiv attnliutod lo Knunapa- 
dnnla Iw, 3vnntlha In llo* pnralhl i sample of Iho lirnmi- 
f-nmbitu, Mnmi ofl^n fluth contradlCf^ the \jcn of (lie pchonl 
of AHhniriitra calh d b\ that name TJins nliilo the lallor 
(Kant p 0) doclarx'-s Ihc HCioncc^. lo bo Ihroo m number, Iho 
former (VII 1,5) includes nil Iho four liadilional scionros in 
• the curndilum of the kin^’H ‘iliidios AKain, while Iho lUiina- 
sns (Knut p 20) make the innntnpari’^nfc coniifjt of twelve 
member's, Mann (VII 51) p^ivos the number of councillors 
(sachisas) ns seven or ciglX. A more general bnsjs of diffeienco 
between the two bots of works tlmt w'c are now considering is 
that while tlio^ Ailliafaslra nut bom known to Knut-ilya are 
distinguislipd by their controversial spirit, the cnnomcal 
authors of this period are principally concerned m their 
rajndharma sections to lay dowm the approved rules of 
kingly conduct These discrepancies can, we think, bo 
satisfactonly evpiamed on our hypothesis of the synthasis 
of tlie Artha^ustra and early canomcal ideas in the later 
works (3^ iVIuch as the rajadharma sections of the 
Santiparvan are indebted to the Arthaiastra it is not difficult 
to detect in them some instances of original contribution 
to political theory Such, for example, are the theories of the 
origin of monarchy which, as we hope to show later on, are 
so advanced in character in comparison with the earlier ideas 
on the subject that they may bo safely assigned on the ground 
of mtemal evidence alone to the present penod. 
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public administrtftion m the setting of the "Whole 
Duty of the Kjug Thus Menu has no hesitation in 
mentioning m the courae of his chapter on kmgly 
dubes that the king should ^rorshiiJ the learned 
Bsflhmaijas, hould marry a queen of equal catfte and 
should appomt a domesbo pnest as well as other 
offlciatmg priests for the ^rformance of sacrifices* 
Similarly Bhlpna m chapter LVJ of the S&ntipairan 
opens his address bv observmg that the kmg s fore- 
most duty IS to behave towards the gods and the 
Brflhmai;ias according to the prescribed rule, for 
he explams it is by worshippmg these that the 
king repays hia debt to virtue and is respected 
by hijs subjects f The same mingling of functions 
is observable m the frequent and characteristic 
summanes of kingly duties that occur in these 
works Menu* for example, says in one plaec 
‘Not to turn back In bottle, to protect the people, 
to honour the Br&hmapas is the best means for a 
kmg to secure happiness J 

Besides involvmg the fusiop of the kuig^s pubhc 
and his domestic functions the synthesis of the 
secular and canonical material in the worCs wc are 

• VII 37 j Ibid 77 Ibid 78-7® 

t felntlparmn LVI 2 13 

t VII 88 S D B Vol XXV p 230 It may bo noUcod 
h(T« that the commentators of tbo Smiili works whila treaties 
tho concept of rd^adharmm lotrodnee a twofoVl dl^nctlon 
which we think, rlrlnally corresponds to tho dlfferencfi between 
the klnff b public and his domentlo fanotlona^ For they eonoelro 
the r&Jadharma to be of two kinds namely tboeo bcarinc visible 
fruit (drlsl&rtlin) and tho^ producing Inrlnlblc fruit (adrif- 
yiTtha) Tho tormoT are Uluetratod by Ihe alxfold policy and 
the latter by the Vffnlholra tmorinee Cf ifedhAtllbis com 
mentary on Jlanoraifahita \ II I 
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now considcrinjj tended, we think, to brmg about 
a c1o‘:r approxun.alion of Uie concepts of rfijndliarma 
and dnndnnni, A\hich, as we have seen in hnollicr 
place, were at first nssocinted respectively with the 
literature of thoDliarinasutrasond of the Arlhnsusl’*a. 
Kiijadhnrmrf, to begin with, ns conceived by the 
canonical nut hors of this period (’insists, in an over- . 
whelming measure, of the rules ol intenial ndminis- 
trntion nnd cxlcmnl policy. Thus its sgopc is 
virtunlly co*c-\tensi\o with (hnt of dnndnniti, involv- 
ingincithcr ease the conception of nn Art of Govern- 
ment, Furthermore it appears that the cnnoryical 
WTilcrs magnified the nnliquil}’ nnd sanctity of 
dandarilli with the result that the concept of this 
science was brought into hue with that of rfijadharma. 
Manu, tor example, applies to the epithet cteinol 
(Sasvatl) which is usually applied to the holy Vedas 
alone, while Bhisma in chapter LIX of the ^^finti- 
. parvan declares it to have been created by the god 
Brahma, along with tlic institution of kingship by 
Visnu.t 

. ^ 

Whdt, then, in the opinion of these thinkers, is the 
end of tile Arjt of Government, as we may render more 
or less roughly the concepts of rajadharma and danda- 
mti. It is, we think, a striking illustration of the im- 
portance of the intrusive Airthasastra element m their 
thought that the authors take over and amplify the 
necessarily one-sided estimate of the science furnished 


♦ VII 43. 

t Ifc may be here remarked that Bhisma, while describing 
the merits of rajadharma, unphes m one passage (LXIII 28) 
daij.daniti and rar 3 adharma to be synonyonoua terms. 


f 
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by the secular teachers As vre have seen in another 
place, Kantalya conceives the Arthafestra to fulfil 
the threefold end of human existence * Now 
Bhipna m chapter LIX of the Santiparvan sums up 
hifi,elaborate descnpbon of Brahmft’s ongmal work 
on dontjanlti by saying that it treated the four endi 
of life, namely virtUe weplth, desire and salvation f 
In another place speakmg on the great benefit 
accruing from danda^lti Bhl^a says that this 
science when properly apphed by the kmg directs 
the four classes towards righteousness and weans 
them from unrighteousness "When the four classes 
observe tbeir respective duties BhTpna goes on, 
and the established usage is not violated, when 
security springs from damjanlti and the people are 
free from fear the three (sic) classes seek th^ir wel 
fare accordmg to the prescribed rule, and thence 
ensues the happmess of the people. Continumg his 
argument the hero states m language of bold hyper 
bole, that the four ages of the world arise accordmg 
os the kmg exercises dandi^lti h* a full or more or less 
partial measure or finally abandons it altogether 
he conclusion fixes the limits 

of duties and is the established usage that lias for its 
end the welfare of the people when properly applied 
it IS 03 It were the mother and the father % 

In the above extracts it will be noticed the 
canomcal author develops however imconsclously 
the idea expressed by KautiUa with reference to the 

Bupm, pp 130 131 
t ^intlparran LFC 70 
t IHd LXIX 70—103 
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end of Iho Arllin^n^ilrn. I nc vicu or me nnlhor of 
the Siintipnrvon relating to the nature of rajadlmrina 
K similarly connected \utl) that of nn earlier teacher, 
Indra who ht'ld, as we have seen in another place, 
(hat the ICsat rivals dut}* was the foremost of all,* 
Its ke\matc*is struck m the vcr\ first question ad- 
dressed h\ Vudhisthira tio Bhisiha. Bajaflharmn, 
says the king in introducing his question, is declared 
by those versed in the sacred law to be the rofemost 
of all duties ; it is the refuge of the vliolc world : 
virtue, wealth and desire, nay, salvation itself depend 
upon it : like the rein unto the steed and the gdad 
to the clcplmnl is the rfijadharma unto the people. 
If the hing were to err with respect to that duty 
which IS followed by the royal sages, the stability of 
the world would cease and everything w’ould be 
throwm into confusion. Ilujadhnrma docs away walh 
the evil condition wdiicb fails to secuic licaven, just 
as-the rise* of the sun dispels darkness f Tins point 
is treated m fuller detail in some later chaptcis w here 
Bhisraa, after describin'^ the duties of the four castes 
and the four orders, wands up with a comparative 
estimate of tl!c merits of riTjadharma and other 
duties. All the duties of the three classes, he says, 
together with their minor duties, are settled out of 
the king’s duties by the K^atriyas who follow the 
highest duty among man. All duties arc swallowed 
up in those o’f the king, just as the foot-prints of all 

* Supra p 82, 

t Saniiparvan LVI 3-7. In v^rse 6 of the above we adopt 
the reading ‘narendradharino lokasya’ of the South Indian 
recension instead of ‘ narondro dharmalokasya ’ (Calcutta 
edition) 

22 
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other creatures sink m those of the elephant The 
other 6u^es are the refuge of the few and bear httle 
fmit, while the duty of the K^atnyas is the refuge 
of many people and produces man/ blessings If 
dandanlti were to pensh, the triple Veda wohld dis 
appear and all duties would deolme if the primeval 
rSjadharma of th!^ K^atrtyas were to be given up, all 
duties of the orders would come to an end* The 
addrAs is contmned m the same stram through 
the two following chapters bnt these do not 
add anything to the force of the argument. The 
panegyric reaches, we thank, its climax m some 
earlier verses of the some address There Bhipna 
says that all duties have rfijadharma at thur head 
and all kmds of rennnciation arc comprised tberem 
Further he states that every enjoyment all religious 
cctemomes all learning and all worlds are included 
hi rfijadharmaf The gist of the above passages may 
perhaps be expressed by saymg that rijadhamm 
comprehends all other classes of dubes and is the 
mainspring as well as guarant-e thereof J 

The authors of the Slnbparvun and the Manu 
samlutfi chnractenstically take over from the Axtha 
iastra the category of the seven elements of sovereign 

* f^SnUp^rron LXHI 24 27 

t IWa LXin 27-30 In T^t» 20 wo rood bhogih ot tbo 
Bcmtl} Indian roconflion iostoad of ty&gdb of the Calcutta 
edition 

X That thla docs not ropreoont tbo conridorod vlcir of the 
nuthor appeara omonR other thinfca ftom tbo fact that tbo 
rfijadbonna and the ApoddbarmA acctlona of tbo ^>AnUparvan 
lead up to th dlw^ni^Itinn or mokfadhamm which udlilitUra 
lnttt>due« by aaylnc (rUCXI\ 1) that It la tbo fonanoal of 
tbo dulle* iwrtainlDR to tbo ordora. 
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Thisof coui*sc involves the cvclnsion, ns before, 
of Hie ‘puroliita’ or Hie ro\nl chnplnm.f In Hu's 
connection il onglil to be pnrlirulnrly noticed Hmt 
Mann dcvelopK an idea that is at best Inlcnf in the 
systenv of the Arthnsfistra, for while nrrnnpm/> the 
‘calamities’ of the ‘limbs’ in an order of descending 
impoitnncc, he immrdiatelv qnft’xfies li.s effect by • 
s'nying, “Yet in n kingdom containing seven consti- 
tuent parts, winch is upheld like the triple staff 
(of an ascetic), there is no (single part) more import- 
ant (than the oHieis), by reason of Hie impoitnncc 
of the qualities of each for the others. For each 
part is paiticnlnrly qualified for (the nccomphshmciiL 
of) certain objects, (and thus) each is declared to be 

the most impbrlant for that particular purpose 

* 


* \'ido jrnmLsnmhitu IX 201 , .Sunlipnrxnn LXIX 01-00 
Cr YTijCnv.'jlkjn 1 .H.l Some sligjit \cibal cl)aiigos are 
obsor\able .11 Ihcso ^^orks in the dasigimlion of llio component/ 
factors of sovereignly. For Kautdva’h ‘ durga,’ fort, Mnnii 
and the antlior of tbo f?lnlipar\nii {lor ril ) substitute ‘ pnra,’ 
city, — a change which doubtless suggcsled by the anti- 
thesis between ‘ pura ’ and ‘jannpnda ’ Fnrlhennorc, Manu 
(loc cit.)hn3 'riisj^ra' instcnd of ‘jnnnpndn’, wJulo Yajilavalkya 
(loc cit ) usQS the term ‘jana,’ people 

t This personage, however, was too important to be ignored 
for long in the standard list of the seven ‘elements.’ In 
the Nitisara of Kamandaka (VII 31) the piirohita’s good 
quahtiGS are desenbed under tlie beading of the excellent 
qualities of the minister (sachiva) Vijfianefivara (commen- 
tary on Ya 3 fiaValkya (I 353) similarly includes the ‘ pm-obita ’ 
along with the ‘mantnn’ in the list of amatyas Nilakantha 
goes a step further and finds (commentary on fcantiparvan 
LXXIX 1) a place for the * puroluta ’ as well as the 
sacnficial priest (ritvij) in the category of svamin by 
making the latter consist of these two persons along with 
the king. 


♦ 
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Tvhich IS effected by its means"* This important 
extract rtchlbits we thmk, for the ftrst tune, the 
apphcalion of two prmciples m relation to the cate- 
gory of seven hmba * These pnnojples would be 
called if we were to borrow Western eqmv^ents 
those o^ integration and differentiation It follows 
from the above ttat Mpnu presents a completer 
conception of the organic unity of government than 
had oQcurred to his predecessors 

The theories of kmgship m the canomcol works 
with which we arc here concerned mvolve we think, 
the amplification m a greater or less measure of the 
prmciples jomtly bequeathed by the early Artha 
iflstra teachers and the authors of the c^nomcal 
DharmosHtras The author of the Mah&bhJirata, 
to begm with reproduces obviously for the purpose 
of justifying the royal autboritv the earlier concep 
tion of the essential importance of the king s ofQcc 
In chapter LXVJCI Bhl^a, replying to one lOf Yudhi-* 
^hira’s questions declares that the chicfcst duty of 
the subjects consists m the co^sicration of the king 
A kinglcss State he explains Is overcome by robbers 
there virtue does not become settled and the people 
devour one another In o Idngless Stale Bhl^ma 
goes on fire does not convey libations to the gods 
even the wicked do not prosper the two rob the 
one and many others rob the two he that is not 
a slave is made a slave the women "arc forciblj 
abducted If the king says Bhlpna in concluding 
this part of Ins argument did not exist in this world 
ns a wieldcr of punishment, the stronger would 

8 D E VoUXXV p OOa 




devour the weokcr m the fnshion'of fishes living in 
Hie ’wntcr’^. The gist of the nhovc pnssAges may 
perhaps be expressed by snymg that the happiness 
and indeed the existence of the people depend 
upon ihc king’s ofiice. In the follow ing cliaptcr 
Bhismn rcprliduecs' whnl purpoHs to be the, address 
of the sage Brihaspnti to Ynsumiu^as wliercm, ns we 
have seen in nnolher place, botli the evils ntlending 
the King’s non*cMsLcncc and the ble„ssings follow’ing 
from his presence arc described with great foicc.'j 


• Krmtipsrvnn, liXVH. 2. 2, o, 11*15, 15 » 

t Stipm, pp 0a*0L A ‘Similar conception of the eslm- 
otslmarj import^mco of the ktuRV ofiice occui'i in chnplor 
bXVJI r/ (he UainAsnnn I’here we nit* (ohl how nftei (ho 
exile of pnneo llAinn niul (he denth of kuip Dnsnmtha the 
Brfihmnnp'^ and (he ininif*(ers nppi-onched Vnsistlm, (ho 
fnnnlj pne'^t of (he lojnl liouse of AM>dhva ''Tlje preat king,*' 
•^nid they, “is pone (o hea\en, Rfiinn npnin has bifsken him* 
celf to (In forest, (he \n(mn( Lnk‘-nmnn nlso hns accompnnied 
Rutnn Roth Rlminta and .SntrnpJina liave pone awviv to the 
• .city of Tlajngiiha m tlio Kinkc\a kinpdoin to live in the 
dchphtful abode of tlieii maternnl uncle Appoint a kinp 
o%er the Iksakus this >\rT day, for (his kinpdom of ours would 
pensh in Uie absence ol*'^ kinp ” Tins pnwor is suppoH/cd 
by a pnss^onat-e plea on behnif of monnrclu In a kingless 
Strife, it IS fjaid, tlic clouds do not sprinkle the earth w’ltli ram ; 
the seeds are no^ sown ; (he son docs not obey' his father nor 
the wofe her husband ; there exists neither w'oalth nor family , 
truth does not prevail There the Bnlhmana docs not perform 
sacrifices, festixities and social gatlienngs do not take place ; 
the girls decked with golden ornaments do not stroll to the 
gardens in the evemng ; the rich cultivators and lierdsmen 
do not sleep vwith the doors of their houses unbarred ; the 
merchants accustomed to wander long distances wnth nch 
wares do not travel wntli security ; even tlie ascetic who is 
always m the habit of meditating on the Infinite Soul, does 
not stay , and the soldiers are powerless to defeat a foe 
Such a kingdom is hke a nver without water, a forest without 
grass, and a lierd of cattle without the herdsman In such a 
kingdom nobody is one’s own and the people constantly 
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Taming to the doctrme of divine nature of the 
long we Have to observe that this la presented by our 
authors principally m connection with the remark 
able and as it seems to ns onginal theories of the 
creation of monarchy These views, we ore utchned 
to thmk, were formulated m the workrf we are now 
considcrmg witli tfie delifieratc object of countering 
the tendencies inherent m the older theory of the 
kmg I ongin The Buddhist theory of contract, 
as we have observed in another place tended to 
strengthen a notion already familiar to Hindu 
pohtical theory namely that the kmg was an ofQcial 
paid by his subjects for the service of protection • 
Such a notion could not but be repugnant those 
schools and teachers who upheld as wt^ll m the canoni 
cal Dhormasatras as m the secular Arthaiilitra, the 
long 8 office as the guarantee of individual and socinl 
existence Kautilya, as we have seen was satisfied 
with a modified version of the Buddhist theory 
which he twisted to justify the king’s authority and 
backed up uTth the doctrm^r^f the kings divmc 
nature But his attempt was obviously a bold 
makeshift and nothing more. It was therefore neces 


devour ono another In the faaldon ot Even tbo*o 

othirfatlcal pot*ons that Rullty ot vlolaUnp tb« e*t*blUhod 
UiARo and have been punlsbod by tb« hlntt give up tr&r and try 
lo tboTo^lvea Tho king I* tho Truth, lie U Virtue he 

W the pcdlgroo of the high bora bo u It wefo tho rnotber 
and tho father i he aurpaav^ by hie oxcoUcnt conduct tbe 
god \ftmA Kubem Indra and Varupa, If tho king did not 
r^tablUb the distinction betrbren good and had dcf>da thla 
UDlvep*4' ftla^ I u-ould bo like darknem and no aound know 
ledge roxild oxlrt 

Bupra, p 121 
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that new ihcoiica of the kmg% origin ‘^honl(l 
be propounded, irnolving n Jugliei bnsil> for the 
king’-? oflicc Uinn Ihe mere agreement of fiie people. 
Of such a n-aCurc, in our view, arclhcihcovicsof tlic 
MahilMiaTatn and the Mnmisnmhda wJiieh, uiiilc 
bn‘?ed upon ‘the ground-uork of an antecedent state 
of nature, uniformlj cxprcf'?, ns ub liope to sliou pie-‘ 
senlh , the idea of (he king’s creation bv Di\ ine will.’^ 
It Will appear from the above tlint the theories 
of the origin of kingship ns conceived by llic authors 
with whom we are now dealing, were imti-popular m 
their origin, tJieir object being, in other A\ords! to 
support as against the annrclucnl tendencies of the 
theory /Df contract the principle of the king’s authori- 
ty. Let us consider tlicsc llicorics in some detail. 
The Manusnmliitu describes the origin of kmgsliip 
in the briefest outline. “For v hen these creatures 
being williout a king dispersed in all directions, tlic 
'Lord crc.atcd a king for the protection of this Avliole 
(creation), taking (tor that purpose) eternal particles 

of Indra, of the Wiiri\of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, 

, • * 

of Varuna, of the Moon, and of the Lord of Wealth 
(Kubera)!”! Tins passage, it will be observed, begins 
with a reference to an original evil state of nature. 
But the author, instead of considering this like the 


* Tlie doctrines of divine ci-cation of t]io king mentioned 
above appear to have found then nltimatc support in the 
Brahmimcal theory relating to the creation of the world by 
a Supreme Being, just as the Buddhist theory of contract 
apparently found its resting-place in the conception of a 
natural world-order (dharma oi myama) mdependont of the 
Divine Will. 

t VII, 3-4, S. B. E Vol XXV p. 216. 
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earlier writers as "the prelude to a contract between 
the peojAe and a human or a semi divme being, 
mtroduces the Highest Gk)d as Himself creating the 
kmg out of His own wilL The kmg then, according 
to this view is 80 far from being an official pnid by 
the people for the aemoe of protection, ordamed by 
God to rule over baa subj^ts His rule m short rests 
not upon agreement but upon Divine ordmation 
The further bearing of the above passage upon the 
doctrme of the long’s divinity will be more conve- 
niently treated in another place. 

•The Mab&bh&rata has two distinct theoncs of the 
origm of kingship which are of a more elaborate and 
complex nature than the thwiry of the Manusamhitft 
For these theories traverse at length the whole 
process of social evolution from its beginnings m the 
ongmal state of nature and involve the blending 
of the two ideas of divine creation and coronation 
oath or popular agreement It will be convenient 
to begin with the shorter of the |wo stones which la 
told by Bhl^ma m the course address, already 

referred to relating to the cbicfcst’ duty of the sub- 
jects There he mentions after dcscrlblnp what he 
conceives to be the evil consequences of the king s 
non-existence It was for this reason that the gods 
created the king * This idea of divine creation is 
developed by the speaker in greater detail in the 
followmg lines People having no kmg in early times 
we arc told met with destruction devounng one 
another as the larger fishes devour the smaller 
They then assembled together and made compacts 
(samay&b) mutually undertaking to expel from their 
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micht person'; ginlly of nhusc, nssauU, and connexion 
with other men’s wives as well ns those w'ho, would 
break the compact. Thus they lived by the terms of 
the compact for the purpose of inspiring confidence 
among* all cinsscs without distinction, Aftci wards 
tiicy collectively (sahituh) approached the God 
Brahma, being afilictcd with sorrow. “Without a 
chief, 0 Lord,” they said, ‘Sve arc perishing Give 
us a chief wrhom we shall worship in concert and 
who will protect us.” The God appointed Mnnu to 
rule over them, but he would not at first accept 
them. “I fear,” said he, “the sinful consequences 
of acts. Government, again, is a very difiiciilt task, 
cspccialJ}'' amoqg men who arc always deceitful m 
their conduct.” The people, how'cver, overcame his 
scruples by saying, “Don’t fear. The sins wall 
onl\' devolve upon those wdio perform (the sinful 
acts). For the increase of your treasury we shall 
'give you (tnc-fifticth of our animals and gold ns w^ell 
as one-tenth of greyn. Of the spiiitiial merit that 
the people, well protc'dicd by the king, will acquire, 
the fourth part wall belong to you.” Thus coaxed, 
Maiiu made a 'tour round the world, sinking terror 
into the hearts of all, and making them conform to 
their duties.’*' 

The story of the or.gin of kingship that we have 

just described connects itself historically with the 
^ <» 

* Santiparvan LXVII 17-32 ‘Karfcnncno gami^yali’ ‘the 
sms will devolve upon the authors (ol the smXul acts)’ is the 
reading in the Calcutta edition This is preferable to the 
reading ‘ vidhasyamo dlianam tava ’ of the South Indian 
recension, since the obseot of the people’s address is cleaily 
to quiet Menu’s apprehension of sinful contammation. 



mdividu^ figuring in Kautilytt’s version of the 
kmgV creation The other story to ■which wc ha've 
now to turn our attention is associated with the 
person who "was remembered in Vedio tradition as 
the first consecrated ruler of men * In chapter 
LIX o^ the Santiparvan Yudhirthira 13 mtroduced 
as asking Bhl^ma two^ distmet quesbons which 
are substantially as follows How did the title of 
kmg (rfijan) come into esiatence and why docs 
one man rule over persona of great mtelligcnce and 
valour although he has the same physical organs 
arid mental attributes is subject to the same changes 
of birth and death and is equal m all respects to the 
others ? The answer to these queajuons uivolvcs a 
complete account of the creation of the Uqg s office 
and of the basis of his rule over his subjects For 
the moment wo ore concerned with the former point 
alone There was at first, says the hc^ neither 
sovereignty nor sovereign neither puniAmcnt tdf 
pimishcr (naiva rftjyam na riijfsinna eba daiido na 
dftpddmh) At that tunc thr''|>coplc used, to govern 
themselves by means of Justice or lUghtcousncss 
(dharma) Afterwards however they Ixjcamc com 
pfeteiy worn out and were assailed successively by 
the vices of intoxication, greed wrath and self 
indulgence The world was disturbed, and the 
Vedas as well as Justice perished TJic gods were 
nffnghted, and tiicy sought the protection of the Lord 
Brahmfi Tire great God created for their soke and 
for tlic good of the world n gigantic treatise consisting 

Cf l^aUpalli*Br4hmiioaV3J5 Ij PrUho *onot^«^* 
WM contectmlcd fli«t or men, S,B E. \ol AU p 81 



of one hundred tliou'^nnd chapters. which If'cntcd the 
fotirfoid end of hfc — \drlut\ wealth, desiic and 
salvation. This was called Dnndnniti mid hccamc 
the archetype out of which sueecsstve summaries 
were prepared by the pods 6ivn and Tndra and 
the sages Btihaspali and iiiikm. Thereafter the 
gods approached Visnu and •mplored I*l[im to 
select a person deserving to occupy the highest 
place (sraisthynm) among mortals Tlic great God 
created by a fiat of his will n son produced out 
of lus ow'n lustre. This poison how'cvcr did not 
desire sovereignty, and he ticatcdlus miUiority n,s a 
trust (nyasa) Ills fourth successor became skilled 
in policy and protected tlic people, wliilc the next 
gamed an empire, and became self-indulgent. Then 
came VCna wlio was kdlcd by the Ungry sages for 
his t 3 *ranny. Out of his right arm, pierced by the 
great sages, came forth Piitliu. handsome, fully 
.armed, sl^illcd in the Vedas and in the science of 
archery. He was enjoined tlic gods and the 
great sages to foll^v. tlic established law's (dhaima) 
■without *^ear or favour,^ and with strict control of his 
passions. ' Tlic gods and the sages, moreover, pro- 
posed to him an oath (pratijfia) which he accepted 
m the follo'wing terms, “ I will constantly protect the 
earth in thought, word and deed, as if it were 
Brahman. I -will carry out the established laws 
m accordance with dandamti. I mil never act 
arbitrarily. The tmee — born classes shall never 
be punished by me and tjie world shall be saved 
from the danger of mter-mixture of classes.” 
Pnthu was consecrated by the Brahmanas and 
the sages as well as by the gods including Visnu 
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Himself ''He was called tang (rljan) because all 
hi8 subjects were gratified (rafijit&h) by him, and he 
earned the title of K^tnyn as he healed the wounds 
of the Brflhmapas The eternal God Vifpu m person 
established his status by declaring that no one 
would transcend him The divine V4til4 moreover, 
entered the person hf the^fcmg, and hence the whole 
umverse worships the tangs as if they are gods * 
Such are the two stones of the ongm of tangthip 
that are set forth m the ilah&bhfirata The mytho- 
logical atmosphere is patent in either case os also 
thu curious blending of ideas and notions of an in 
congruous nature Nevertheless the above extracts 
it IS hardly too much to say, mark the culnpnation 
of the Hindu theones of the tang s ongm Let us 
analyse the leading ideas m these passa|ts In 
both it will be observed the startmg pomt is an 
ongmal State of Nature which is so vividly desenbed 
m the words of the latter evtrect, ‘ naivu ifijyam na»^ 
rfijUsmna cha dando ua d&nihkab. ' While however, 
this involves in the first casc.^/urD the very start a 
dreadful condition of anarchy it is presented in the 
second case as a preliminary condition, of Jieacc and 
nghleousncss followed by a penod of groiring degen 
erocy and accumulating evil The first theory Intro- 
duces Immediately at the close of the anarchical state 
of nature a stage which we thmh lias no parallel In 
Hindu political thcor% except in the paj^sagcaof the 

6lntlp*rT*n LIX G 130 3Ir K P Jaymcal (OalcuUa 
\oU* \ol XVI p XX cont'ct^ and ampUfltd 
Modem Jleriev CalenlU, \oI XI p 183) wan tbo flat to dU 
coTrr In th^ abovr pamaga the two •‘oco^^yo vtaen of the 
yyolutlon of V.ln(r«hlp aa concoirod by the canonical onlbor, 
a^ wen aa tbe formtUa of tbo coronallon-oatK 
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Buddhist cnuon thnt hnvc been tjuoted m nnolher 
place.* Tills sla^jc iinolvcs the forniniion Uy popular 
agreement of socielv withoiil a polilieal supenor, 
in this approaching closely, lo borrow the language 
of Woalcrn political philosophy, to the notion of a 
social contract ns distinguished from a goxcrnmcntal 
pact. Passing to the imincdiafc^v following stage* 
it should be noticed that both the extracts attribute 
the king’s creation. — and herein lies the essential 
difference of the Mahrihharata stoiy from the older 
theories of the JBuddhist canon and of the Artha- 
saslra, — to the adl of the Snpicmc Deity. 
i\hile in the first story itianu is oidaincd b} the god 
Brahmjji to rule over the people, m the second Visnu 
creates a mind-begotten son for the same pm pose. 
Here llic story might well ha^c ended, but 
the author goes on to supplement this by 
importing notions having little or no aflinitv to 
that of diyinc creaf ion In the first case it is declared 

that the people nmde vhot may be called a one- 
sided contract wit^^tlic king-designate, which 
they refieved him from the lesponsibihty for their 
own sms', wkilc charging tliemselves to pay the 
royal dueS. The king, then, it would seem, lules his 
subjects by the right of divine ci cation, which is 
reinforced by the voluntary agreement of the sub- 
jects In the second case, Prithu who is the first 
true king and is the seventh lineal descendant of 
Visnu’s nominee has to accept an oath of observance 
of the established laws and institutions, and at the 
same time he is mentioned to have been not only 
ordained bv Visnu but animated by the God’s essence. 


Supra, pp. 117-119, 
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From thii it would appear to follow that the king, 
according* to the author, while ruling by virtue of 
divine creation is subject to the terms of his coro- 
nation oath t 

In examining the theories of the king's ongm 
as above described we have found involved in them 
the notion of the fcmg's divme nature This pomt 
deserves to be treated m some detail. The teachers 
of the Arthaiflstra including even Kautilya imputed, 
as we have seen m another place, aland of divimty 
to the king by metaphorically assimilatmg his func- 
tions to those of various specified deities This 
view is not unknown to the authors whom we are 
now considering Manu for example, enjoins the 
king m one place to imitate the eneigctic action of 
eight specific deities, and he seizes the occ&sion to 
show how the king^s acts resemble severally the 
functioni of those deities • Slmilarlv Bhl^mo m 
chapter LXVin of the Santlparvan, os^cd os 
why the king is called a god, quotes the long address 
of the sage Bnhospati in whicb,^ wo have observed 
before, the king is said to assume the forrits of five 
deities accordmg to the varying nature of his func- 
tions f Yet the most charactenstic pronouncement 
of the canonical authors of this period on the present 
point, and that which m their system bears directly 
upon the question of the mutual relations of the king 
and hi* subjects is centred in the doctrine of the 
kings divine pcrsonalitj — a doetnne which wc 
can not help thinking was dclibcmtcl) introduced 
by these authors with the object of strengthening 

• It 303«3ll 

t BupTtt p 0.> 
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the principle of anthorily. In Mnnn’s tlieory of the 
king’s origin, it will be observed, the king is sinted 
to hnvc been created out of the particles of eight 
guardians of* the vorld. The eonsequence of this 
act ill investing the king with siipcrluiinan majesty 
IS described in the imnicdintcly following 
lines. “ Because a king has ' been formed of 
particles of those lords of the gods, he therefore 
surpasses all created bcingi. in lustre ; and, like the 
sun. he bums c\cs and hearts ; nor can anybody on 
earth even gaze on lum. Tlirougli his (supernatural) 
power he IS Fire and Wind, he Sun and l\Ioon* he 
the Lord of justice (Yama), he Kubera, he Vanina, , 
he great Indra.”* While Mnnu conceives the king to 
be formed out of eight guardians of tlic uorld, the 
author of the Sunliparvan declares him, by way 
of justifying his authority, to have absorbed 
tlie essence of the god Visnu, — a view which 
recalls the idea conveyed in a text of the Satapatha 
Brahmana.f In passage bearing on this point, 
Bhisma,^ after answenpg Yudlusthira’s first question 
regarding the origin of kingship, proceeds, as it 
seems to’us, to answer the second query of the king, 
namely why the people submit to one man who 
IS their equal m all respects. Tlie Lord Visnu, he 
says, entered the person of king Pnthu, and 
hence the world bows down to one man as to a 
god. Wha't reason is there, he asks, for the people’s 
submission to one man except his divine quahty 

♦ VTI 5-7, S. B. E Vol XXV p 217 With the lost vei-se 
cf. Ibid V 96 where the king is hold to be an incarnation of 
the same hst of eight deities. 

t V 1. 6. 14. cf, supra, pp. 32-33 
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(daivfidnte gunfit) ? A god he continues, ^vhose 
stock of spiritual merit i9 exhausted comes down 
upon earth from heaven, and is bom as a long 
versed m the science of polity eild as a man 
endowed with Vi^xiu’s majesty As he is Estab- 
lished by the gods no one transcends him and 
everybody submitb \o hup This capacity of ruling 
the earth does not accrue to him by his own merit 
Jlcntonous acts lead to meritorious results, and hence 
mankind obeys the voice of one roan who is equal 
to It ♦ In this case it will be observed the author 
catfegoncally denies the king’s authonty to arise 
from his intnnsio qualities He derives it on the 
contrary from the king s divmc origin and ^nature, 
on the hypothesis of the king’s creation by the 
god Vifpu and his mcorporatioo of thd god 0 
essence f 

Wc have thus far endeavoured to show how the 
older ideas relating to the essential importance of the^ 
king 8 office and his divine nature were developed 
by the canonical writers of yiwpenod As m the 

• tenUporven LTX 12« 131 133 13fl 

t 'Wo may conridor In tho prOBont place tcertAln current 
etUmalcK of the Hindu doctrine of the Ung'e divinity Prof 
PramathaNathBanorlen (op dUp 71 and(oot*note) botdaon 
the authority of certain Icxte of the 6utooaTU (I 80*34 ; lUd 87) 
that In ancient India only a riphteoua IdnB wita regarded na 
divine and the kins waa not a deratfc but a nara^deratA*” 
Prof D ■R Dbandarkar (op. dU p 180) virtually endoraee Ibo 
former atatemont and quoteeone of Dr Danorjea 'll texts (^okra 
1 70) to prove that according to the Hiodu theory **a king is a 
naradera only no long as he la virtuoua and he cca a ce to be 
so the moment be goes to the bad 'Sow hoTrover important 
(^ukra ■ qualiflcatloo of the older doctrine of the king’s did 
nlly might be it is difneult to nndemiand the grounds on 
which hU view It held to toprctenl as alwve the Hindu theory 
on the potnt in questkm, F^r ^okra s theory so far as we 



earlier cn«;e, these Ihcorics led as* a logical corollary 
lo the formulation of the doctrines of stih;nission 
and obedience of the xsnhjccts. “K\en an infant 
king.” sa^s Mann in one place, “lunst not he des- 
pised* (from an idea) that he is a (mcic) mortal; 
for he IS a great deity in linmnn foim. Fi.rc burns 
one man only, if he eaif;ltssl\ itppioachcs il; the' 
lire of a kinsr^s (anger) consumes (he (nholc) lamily, 
together \Mtli its cattle and its hoaid of propcity.” 
.'\gain. he <.nvs, “ The (man), ivlio in his exceeding 
folly hates him, ^\^ll elonbllessl) perish ; for the king 
quickh makes up his mind to destroy such (a mAn). 
Let no (man), therefore, transgress that hn\ -which 
the king decrees nith respeel to Ins favoniiies, nor 
(Ins orders) ivlirdi inflict pain on those in disfavour.” * 
Like Mitnn the author of the Santipaivan inculcates 
the submission of the subjects lo their ruler. In 
chapter LXVII vlicrc Bhisma develops Ins view 
making Ijic consecration of tlic king tlic ‘chicfest’ 
duty of the subjects, he says that the prison vho 
desires Ins ovn wciVarc should honour the king as 
he honohrs the god Indra. Again, he states that 
the pcoplfc slwuld respectfully salute the king as 
tlic discipfes salute their preceptor, and they should 
wait upon him as the gods wait upon Indra, for he 
who is honoured by Ins own subjects is feared even 

are aware, is peculiar to him and is not shared by the other 
Hindu author? As for the contention that the king was not 
a 'devatd’ but a ‘nnra-devata’, it is pointedly disproved by one 
ol the concludmg verses of chapter LIX of the Santiparvan 
which categorically states that the lungs and the gods ever 
since Pnthu’s time have been declared by the sages to be 
equal (tato 3 agati ra 3 endra satatam ^abditam budhaih dova- 
6cha naradeva6cha tubya iti vi^ampato) 

♦ VII 8 ; 18, S, B. B. Vol XXV pp. 217-218. 

24 ) 



bj his enemies Trbfle be who is not so honoured is 
ovemhelmcd by them if the fang i* ovenrhelmed 
all his subjects feel unhappy * 

We have mentioned above those ideas of the 
canonical authors of this period which, H ap 
pears were meant by them to justifV the long s 
euthonty over hili subject* I/et us next consider 
what if any counteracting principles derived 
more or less from the same source were drawn 
by these authors mto their common synthesis 
We find that however much these writers stressed 
thft duty of the subjects they msistcd, os before 
upon the king s observance of the reciprocal 
dutv of protection f In some passages t^ie duty 

• bftaUpajTfin LXVIl 4,84«a0 ‘ 

t Ct Pantlpermn L^^U 1 t wUoro protection U declared 
to bo tbo cream ot the king's duties and la held to bo parti 
culatiy approved by eoren apodfled twwhots who aro tbo 
outbom of trooUsoe on the ecleoco ot polity La the Manu 
sarohiUt m well oa the felnllruirmn protecUon IS Iroqncmtl^ 
Inoulcatod in tho earlier fashion by/ meami of moral and 
•plritual aanctlona. Thua Mann In /.mo place while urging 
tbo king to punUh tlUeree comvaros (VIII 303)4^bc Ling's 
prolcctlon of lb eubjecle to tho performance of a aacrUlcQ 
and he writes (\ III dOO) “ A king who protecta^tbo oroatod 
beings In accordanco vrilb the eacred law and Atnltes those 
worthy of corporal punishment doily ofToia (a* It were) socrl 
flcea at which hundreila of thousands (are given as) fees. On Uto 
olber hand Manu {\ 11 ill 112) threatens tho opprcaslTo king 
with Hh. loss of UIo fondly end kingdom. In the ^Anliparvnn 
(LX3 lI 20 *’0) Ilhl ma offer declaring the kings j»tob>c(ion 
of the subjects to b® his highest dnly oheervea Inatbooaand 
jeers Ih king eapiate^ tb© ►in wldcb Lo commits in one day 
by failure to protrel his anbiects from fear For ten 
llKUwnd ymre the king enjoys In heaven the fruit of tlto 
rovril which he acquires in n single day by just protection of 
bis subjects In olber passages tUo canonical autbora IneuJ 
cate YiTOtectlon by making the king participate in the spirit 
uaf merits ai well as demerits of hU subjects, Thna 3Ianu 




of protection brought into relation, ns before, 
mill the hing’s collection of taxes so ns to imply 
that the former folloiss ns n corollary from the Inltcr.’*' 
Furthcimore'thc thcoiv of divine cientioii m the 

V ** 

'MnniAnmhitfi nhilc leading, as we have obscrv'cd in 
another place, to the doctrine of submission and 

0 I 

obedience of the subjects, (suggests m its actual con- 
text that the king is liable to the divinely ordained 

ob‘-fr\e-' (\ til aai) in (tic tonfovt from winch we Im\o just 
quoted, "A kin£r wim (dul\ ) prot, cts (Ins i^ulijccts) rccowcs 
from c.nch jvnd wit the ustli pnrt f»f tlnni spnitual mont , if 
he docs not protect them, (tie sixth part of tlicir dement ^also 
(will fall on linn) “ VAjfm\«Ik} iv (1 Ml) Minihnlv slates that 
the kinj; who jus(lv protect*' hia subjtwls ohl mi'' ono-sisth of 
Ihcii merds, cmce (he pfl of protection is jrri-'ntei tlian all 
other Tn chpjiter LXXVn-10 of the Viniipannn Bhlsim, 
ashed .IS to how the kmpr mai attain blissful lepions, snvs 
tint the enJo^ •' a foui f h pat I of I he spmt iial meiit earned 
bv Ills well-protected ‘uibjeets On the otlici liaiid the kiiif; 
IS liable to on< -fourth or one-half oi eM*n tin wlioh' of what- 
ever e\il befalls the kingdom Fioin tins tin* nutlior dmws 
the prnctidil conclusion (hat (he kiii;r who fails to ieeo\cr 
wealth Plolcn by thieves should retuin its eciiinalonf. out of 
his owm tivnsurj' ^ 

* Cf Mann (VII 1 .'(), “The lui'hest diitv of a Ksainya 
is to protf-kt his subjects, iSr the Icinfr w Jio enjovs the rewards 
jast mentioned (viz the laves specified, Ibid 130-1.32, 137-139) 
18 bound to (dfecharpe that) dutv , Ibid IX 251 “The 
realm of that king who takes lus share in kind though he does 
not punish thieves (will be) disturbed and he (w ill lose heaven” ; 
Ibid VIII 307-308 “A king wdio does not afford protection, 
(yet) takes lus share in kind, Ins taxes tolls and duties, daily 
presents and fines, will (after death) soon sink into hell They 
declare that a king who affords no protection, (yet) receives 
the sixth parC of the produce, takes upon himself all the foul- 
ness ‘of his whole people” , .Sa-ntipaivan CXLII 31 “An im- 
potent Ksatnya is the lang who unjustly exacts Ins dues 
without fulfilling his duty of protection and he is unskilled in 
the expedients of policy ” , Ibid CXXXIX 100 , “(The king) 
should spend his taxes after collecting one-sixth (of the 
produce as) the same he who docs not properly protect his 
subjects IS a thief among kings (parthivataskarah) ” Similarly 
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duty of protection • Finally it should be remarked 
that Bbl^mam one passage, while anffwermg the ques 
tion relatmg to the condition of a state tn carfr^mi* 
pointedly declares protection to be the sole justi 
ficotion of the king s existence — a view which* obvi 
ously serves as a powerful ooimterpoise to the cano- 
mcnl doctnne relating to«thc duty of the subjects j" 
Allied to the conception of protection as hemg 
the supreme duty of the king is the view mcntioucd 
in chapter B'xiX of the Sintiporvan which relates 
to the long 8 observance of the science of pohty 
(dabdaniti) in the fullest measure In the extract 


TajRaT»lk7n (I 3 3 C) saym that tho klDg t^kea* hail^of what- 
erer «ln* aro commuted by tb® nnproteoted eubject^ alnoa be 
lerln taxes tn tbli oonooxlon wo may mantlon &lnllpArvan 
LXXX 10 wbcTo certain toxee lovleil by the king nro caliod 
hie wagw (yotanaV— <% tIow Involving the idea that the Hng 
an official 

* Cf JDinu V7I 3 (a verso which Jmmodiatoly p<?octxlo» tho* 
aotbors occount of tho Idnaeoroftllon) i A Kfotriyo who 
has roccU'ed aocordlog to tho role th/j sacrament proaciibcd 
by tho Veda must duly protect t^s whole (world) S. H B 
Vol XXV p **10 I 

t The roforenco le to Cbaptcr LXXVIll fWi-li) of tho 
filntlparran There Bhlfraa replying to a qocatloa of \ ndhlf 
tUira declarer that the person who becomes a raft on a ra|Ur« 
stTOnmor ameans ot conveyance where there la no other mcani 
shonld bo honoured no matter whether ho Is a ^dn| or a 
man of any other caste For as the apeaker polntedlT Stusks 
wlirtt l^ the use of a bull Incapable of b^rinj, burdens a cow 
that glTM no mllW, a wife who I barren and a Ung who falls 
to afford protection f In fdetareaque language ho dedaree 
that a Ilrdlimana who docs not study the Vedas and a king 
who falls to protect Lit subjeetn ore like a wtxxlen elepliant 
a leaUKun deer acrunuchora barren Qrld Tfe wlio constantly 
proteels the gocnl eoncludee Uhl ma, and r«lrolns tlw> wlckr<l 
p))Ould at n made a Ung { tills whole world Is Bit^lalnrd 
by such a man 
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bearing on this point, Bhisma undertakes to teach 
his royal interlocutor what he conceives ^o be the 
great benefit accruing from dandaniti to the king 
as well as the subjects. In the course of this address 

he stales that the king is the cause of time and not 

* 

vice versa Wlien the king acts wholly according to 
dandaniti, there arises th« Gol(5dh Age. Wlieu he * 
observes three-quarters of the science, the Silver 
(Treta) Age comes into existence. The Brazen 
(Dvapara) Age arises when the king gives up half 
of dandaniti and follows the remaining half. Lastly 
the Iron (Kali) Age emerges when the kmg gives ^ip 
the whole of dandaniti, and oppresses his people by 
means of evil ^expedients (ayogena) In the con- 
cludmg lines of the above chapter Bhisma repeats that 
the kmg is the creator of the four ages, and he observes 
that the long enjoys a great reward in case of his 
producing^ the Golden Age, little reward when he 
produces the Silver Age and the proper reward for 
producing the Bremen Age, while for causing the 
Iron Age^ he meurs great sm and lives for ever m 
heU.^*" The above extract, besides stressing the king’s 
obligation* m Respect of observance of the science 
of polity, presents, we think, some additional pomts 
of interest. We have, m this case, presented to us in 
a special sense, an idea known to another teacher 
who is quoted m chapters XC — XCI of the Santi- 
parvan, the idea namely that the kmg is the creator 
of the Age-cycle. As m the latter example, it is 

* Santiparvan IXIX 79-101 In verse 89 of the above 
extract we have adopted the reading ‘nityardham* of the 
Sonth Indian recension in place of ‘nltyartham’ of the 

Calcutta' edition, 

f 
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here ngcd not to advance the king s authority but 
to impress him "with a sense of his rcsponsibihty • 
Another idea mvolved in the foregoing extract is 
that the varying nature of the kmg s^rule produces 
corresponding variations m the social and moral 
and cv^ physical conditions of the age — a view 
which IS paralleled by tljot of the sage Utathya as 
known to us from the quotation in chapter XC of 
the Sftntiparvan 

We may mention m the next place, an extract 
which although occurring m a separate book of the 
Mahftbhlrata is most relevant to the subject of our 
present enquiry In os mucb ns it mculcatcs as far 
os wc arc aware for the second tunc in the prdet of 
historical sequence, the right of tyrannicide f In 
chapter LXI of the Anui&sanaparvan Bhl^ma 
speaking on the I^aw of chanty (dUnadhanna) 
observes The king who tells his people that he is 
their protector but does not actually protect them 
should be slam by his combined subjects like a mod 
dog aOlicted with the rabies % 

! .■V - 

Tbe same Idea rolaUng to the coun^ctlon with the 

Age-cycle appear* In the MaiioaAilihlt& IS OOl 30 A where It 
lued to Incnlcatc tho doty of iictlve exertion on fbo part of 
the king ^ 

t Por the earlier passagf* Tfdep 101 tupm | 

X AnulivmapaTTan I,Sl 3S 33 Prof Benoy Kmtot Saihar 
(Pollileal QuarUrJjf Match 1018 p f9^) leonslder^ 

we think wUhont twRlclenl reaaon two Teraea In tho Mann 
•amhlUl (VII III 112)toinTolro an nnequlrocal eriundatlon 
of tho doctrine of re5lit*ar<> (x ol the righOi of people 
agalnit the king In our opinion the^ merely ijonrey a 
•olemn warning to the oppnwtTo king and may at Itho mont 
be construed Irvto an incuicatloo ot the duty of prolot^on* Cf 
p. 181 (ootr>ote tupta. i 
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Let us next consider the views'-of the canonical 
authors of this period with regard to the BiShmana’s 
position in relation to the king and the people. 
Here, again, it would seem that the writers absorbed 
the id(?as of the Arthasastra and the Dharmasutras 
in a commcin synthesis. Thus Bhisma, to begin 
with, says m one place, “By honoifrmg the Brahmanas * 
and the Ksattriyas, the people attain happiness ; 
by disregarding these they assuredly perish 
Brahmanas and Ksattriyas are said to be the root 
of all castes.” * This passage obviously inculcates 
the old canonical doctrine relating to the jcvnt 
authority of the Brahmana and the Ksattriya over 
all the rest. As between these powers Manu teaches 
in one place *the doctrine of their mterdepend- 
ence. He writes, “Ksattriyas prosper not without 
Brahmanas, BraJimanas prosper not without 
Ksattriyas ; Brahmanas and Ksattriyas, bemg 
closely uijited, prosper m this (world) and m the 
next.” t Yet the^ whole burden of the context 
in which the above passage occurs is the idea 
of the Brahmana’s inr^iense potency and sanctity. 
“Let him* (via. the king) not,” says Manu, “ though 
fallen int<5 the deepest distress, piovoke Brahmanas 
to anger ; for they, when angered, could instantly 
destroy him together with his army and his 
vehicles ” $ This is followed by other verses to the 
same effect^ but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here. In another place Manu declares, “ The Brah- 
mana is declared (to be) the creator (of the world), 

* Sautiparvatn LXXIII 4-6. 

t IX 332, S B E Vol XXV, p 399 

% Ibid 313, S B E Vol XXV, pp. 397-398. 
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the pumper the- teacher (and hence) a benefactor 
(of aD ciVnted beings) to him let no man say any 
tbrag unpropitious nor use anv harsh "wordi * * 
These sentnnents find expression m relation to 
our subject m the view already inculcabed m 
the earlier canon namely that the Brfiiuna^ia 
IS the one primary power of which the El^atnyn 
IS the derivative Thus the Monusanihita and the 
S&ntiporvan have two verses m common stat 
ing that the K^ttnyas sprang from the Br&hmanas 
who are therefore entitled to restrain the latter t 
With this may be connected the statement uttered by 
Bhl^a m another place, namely that the security 
and welfare of the kingdom depend upon tfic long 
while those of the king depend upon the 'puro- 
hita’4 

However important may be the part plajed bv 
the theories of the State in the rftjndharma sections 
and chapters of the works with which we arc here 
concerned there is we think, liftlc doubt that the 
bulk of these sections consists of rules relating sped 
flcally to the art of government These rules in 
volvc, as wc hope to show presently , the absorption 
of a moss of Artho^flstm material into fhc system 
of the Bmbmmical canon Both Manu and the 
author of the Slmtiparvon for example make 
the long’s troinmg and sclMisdplmc the first 
requisite of successful govcmmcift Slonu 
starts his description of the duties of the 


* Osi 8 U E ^ol. jv. 130 CTp: tuprtu 

t llanu IX 3*’0-321-ianUr«irT*ft LXXMII 2J 22, 
J ^«JinUp*rr*n LXXJ\ 1 
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king and tlie roj^'a! officers by * * * § saying ^that the 
king should worship learned Brahmanatf, should 
cultivate modest3^ sliould learn the four traditional 
sciences and should conquer the senses. The last 
involves the suppression of eighteen vices (vyasanas) 
which Manu declares to be worse than death. The 
reason for the exeicise of this selfrcommand is indi- ' 
cated in anotliei place where it is declared that the 
person who has conquered his own senses is alone able 
to keep his sulijects under control •}* Similarly 
m chapter LXIX (S-4) of the Santiparvan, Bliisma 
wlule instructing Yudhisthiia about the primary 
duty of the king or of one doing duty in his stead, 
states that the long should first conquer his own 
self amJ afterwUids his enemies, for, he asks, how 
can the’ king who has not achieved self-conquest 
conquer his enemies ’ Again, m chapter LXXIJ 
Bhisma, asked as to how the king who piotects Ins 
subjects nlay not be afflicted vuth anxiety and may 
not commit breach of righteousness, says that the 
kmg should give up covetousness and anger. For 
the foolish kmg who jlerforms his task undei the 
influence of tynger and desire cannot secure either 
virtue or wealth 

Like Kautilya the canonical authors of this period 
urge the king’s appointment of ministers and other 
officers whose qualifications and employment they 
describe in some detail § They lay down, moreover, 


* VII 37-53. 

t Ibid 44 

f Verses 1 , 6-7. 

§ Mamisamhita VII 64-68 , Santiparvan LXXX, LXSXIII. 
25 
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rules after KautUya^a fashion for the king’s consult 
ataon "wiih his ministers * In this connection it 
should be noticed os a further lUustratioa of the 
connection betiveen ArthaiAstra canonical 

thought that Manu discovers the ratxonaU of a civil 
service m the very nature of govermnent,f ■while 
Bhlsmn declares pavcreignty to have espionage for 
its root and deliberation l^or lU essence 

Tummg to the rules of public policy wc maj 
mention that llanu enjoins the king to protect his 
kingdom and destroy its opponents by employmg 
th^ striking analogy of the weeder who plucks up 
the weeds and preserves the corn $ In an earlier 
verse he recommends the king to adopt the tradi 
tional list of four expedients, namely conc‘Qiation 
dissension bribery and force 5 Among these it 
should be observed Manu prefers conciliation and 
force to the rest, while he justifies the employment 
of the latter expedient only m the last rcaortj) 

In connection with this pomt^ it may Lc noticed 
as a charactenstio feature of the canonical statecraft 
its frequent inculcation of a mixed or a midc*’c course 
of conduct upon the king Manu for pxaivple urges 
the king in one place to be both sharp and gentle 
on the ground that one who beba\cs in this fashion 


ManmarfiUItfi VII li.^ 105 

t Ibid VII Gj 1 Etvq ®n undortakhiB cjiay (la hsell) 
U (*omeUtnM) li*rd to bo aceomplUbed by n sIorIo man i bow 
much (hanlrr U it for a kiofc) ospcdtdly (If bo baji) no 
ant (to coT«m) a kinRdom which yleldn ffreat WTonuraf 
B, n E Vol XXV p 221 
1 MI no 
I lUd 107 
I md 108 100 
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IS highly respected.^ This precept is taught with 
greater effect m the Saiitiparvan. In chsipter LVI 
BIiTsma speaking on the duties of the Idng urges the 
observance of’the qualities of truthfulness, righteous- 
ness, ‘straightforwardness and the Iike,f but in 
the same breath he mentions certain exceptions to 
the general rule by pointing to* * * § the essential needs 
of stateeraft. The mild king, we aie told, is cons- 
tantly disregarded by all men, while he who is strict 
becomes oppressive to the people ; hence the king 
should be both mild and strict | In a later passage 
Bhisma forbids Yudhistlura to be merciful towards 
all creatures and, after quoting a text from Bnhas- 
pati, cpncludes that the king should neither be 
constantly merciful nor constantly severe, but 
should lie like the vernal sun which causes neither 
cold nor perspiration § Again m chapter LXXV 
Bhisma, after saying that the king who is self-seeking, 

* cruel and,’ very gieedy, can not rule his subjects, is 
constramed to statp in reply to a question of Yudhis- 
thira that sovereignty- can not be exercised by one 
who is wholly merciful In a later verse Bhisma 
attempts ’to justify his teaching by saymg that no 
righteous man, be he householder or king or student, 
ever scrutmized the nature of iighteousness with 
particular care || This implies, as we learn from 
the commentator, that a shght breach of morahty 
is unavoidable. In another place the teacher, asked 


* VII 140 

■{• Santiparvan LVI 17-20 

t Ibid 21 

§ Ibid 37-40 

II Santiparvan LXXV 14 , 18 ; 28 
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as to the qualifications of the ministers (sachivaa) 
confess *^hat the kings dcsuing success have to 
adopt both righteous and unnghteous paths and 
he proceeds to advise that the long should trust as 
■well as distrust some people • 

Comipg to the domain of foreign policy properly 
so called •we find ‘'the panonical authors making 
m the style of the Arthaiistra expediency the grand 
canon of statecraft In chapter CXXXVIII of the 
Santiparvnn Yudhifthira asks how the king should 
bcha^c when he is swallowed up by many foes 
Ho*v be continues ean the tang acquire fnends and 
foes and how should he behave towards them? 
Bhifma replies by expounding what he calls the 
esoteric duty that is appbcable in times of distress 
The foe he says become* n fnend and th^ fnend 
becomes disaftcetcd owing to the regard for self 
mterest The course of affairs is constantly slnflmg 
hence the king should repose confidence qs well as, 
wage war In a later passage phT?ma drives his 
lesson home by indulging m an apparent paradox 
The unwise man he sa>8 wiio docs not cofistanll> 
nllj himself ^ntli the foe fails to nltain* his desires or 
even slight rewards -while he who with an c to his 
own interest makes an alhonce with the foe and war 
witli the fnend wins great success "f 

Ibid LXXX 6 j Ip other the nuUior sbondom 
lhl< bftlRDwl oUllotle ttntl commits lilm'>elf hirolplitwnr to 
s more extreme po Ulcm Thin In chapter LXXXN M«3l 
IlhlTmft urpee tin klnp to nuiLr olheto tru t Urn Imt not him 
Roll tru^t any one I(c[K>^lnn of ItV't i \-rn In one e rotth Je* 
rrmllnne^ I'i not RpptT>\c<J nnd he concludes by olno'rvinp 
that a ant of trwt I tlw hlphe*t ri>>terT omonp linr* 

t Aibllparrmn r\3wXMIl 4 7 12 1! IC 17 Tl>r aame 
mplrit U wneett-d in 'lanu » ttdenof forripi policy Nil ICO ISO 



'Willie laying down their rules '‘of public policj'', 
the canonical authors show themselves leady enough 
to justify the king’s sacrifice of personal and domestic 
ties for the pui’pose of ensuring the good of the State. 
The pefison who acts contrary to the interests of the 
kingdom consistmg of seven^ limbs, says Blusma in 
one place, must certainly bc,sIam,*ilo matter whether 
he IS a preceptor or a friend Yet it is noticeable 
that as in Kautil}^ the goal towaids which the 
system of statecraft is directed is not territoiial 
aggrandisement. Manu, for example, requiies that 
the king aftei winning a victory should place a rela- 
tive of the vanquished ruler on the throne after * 
fully ascprtammg the wishes of the conquered people. f 
Another branch of stateciaft that is treated in 
these works and forms, as before, a distmet gioup 
by itself, is concerned with the lule of punishment 
(danda). Here, as in other cases, the canomcal 
’ authois would seem to clothe m a poetical and roman- 
. tic garb the ideas <)f the Arthasastra Thus Manu 
for the j^urpose of stressing the importance of 
punishment as the grand secuiity of public order, 
personifies’the»abstract principle and invests it with 
the highesf attributes of sanctity and power. “ For 
the (king’s) sake,” he says, “ the Lord formerly 
created his own son. Punishment, the protector of 
all creatures, (an incarnation of) the law, formed 
of Brahman '’S glory.” And again, “ Punishment is 
(m reahty) the king (and) the male, that the manager 
of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called the surety 


* Sanfcxparvan LVII 6. 
t VII 202, 
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for the four orders obedience to the law ** * This 
13 followed by a verse of a similar import which as 
we now know was borrowed by Manu from an older 
text t In another place Manu justifies the inftic 
tion of punishment, m the fashion of some of the 
Arthaifistra teachers pomtmg to the inherent 

cnl of cosmic nafhrc writes The whole world 

IS kept m order by punishment, for a guiltless man is 
hard to find through fear of punishment the whole 
world jnelds the enjoyments (which it owes )* J 
■While on the subject of punishment Manu men 
ti6ns certain quaUtiea os being absolutely necessary 
for tbc kmg s successful discharge of this all 
important function Such are the qualities of^tnught 
forwordneas considcrotcncss control of the senses 
and the like | Wc miglit perhaps take this in the 
light of a much needed corrective to the view laid 
down bv the author m on earlier passage!! where 
punishment is declared in cficct to be the king s 
divine prerogatne 

Let us next consider the attitude of the authors 
whom wc arc now considering towards religion and 
mornlitv in so for ns this is rcDoclcn in their rules 
relating to internal ndministmtion nnd external 
policj As rcgnnls the first point it is ob^^ous 
since politics IS here trcntctl under the title of rflja 
dlmrmn timt it is part nnd parcel of the Sncrctl Law 

MI U ; 17 

t \ U 1ft ; ff p 107 Kiipra Tor n ntUl mon' rlrlil stiil 
po»«*rfuI Jc-iriptJ m ot Ihf* natiiroof punlblimrnt vl*!*' eh«plrr 
OAXl of Iho ‘'intljvimin 
t \I122 
I Ml -0*31 

I \ 11 It 4)Dol^ lu I aboTr 
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(dharma). To say this, however, is not to state that 
politics as conceived by these thinkers is' derived 
from the sacred canon, for, as we have seen in another 
place, they dr^w freelj'- upon the ideas of the Aitha- 
sastra.to fill in the dim outline of the eailiei canoni- 
cal list of the king’s duties. The point is brought 
out in a chaiactcristical]}'^ dran.iatic fashion, m 
chapter CXLII of the Santiparvan which, as stated 
b}'' the author, forms the grand apologia on behalf 
of Bhisma’s teaching Theie we are told how the 
pious and gentle king yudhisthiia, after listening to 
the Machiavellian rules and principles of his master, 
can restram himself no longer and bursts out m the 
agony of his soul, “ If this horrible and disreputable 
course bf conduct is prescribed by thee even for 
persons like ourselves, does there exist any established 
usage of the robbeis which thou wouldst advise me 
to shun ? I am bewildeied and thrown into grief ; 
my virtue -(dharma) is relaxed ; however much I may 
try to reconcile myself to them, I have not the reso- 
lution to act accordmg to thy precepts.” Bhisma 
makes tiue memorable admission that his teaching 
of duty to, the Icing has not been derived from hearing 
the Sacred Canon alone, but is the ‘culmmation of 
wisdom’ and is the ‘distilled honey gathered by the 
learned,’ This leads to a disqmsition on the nature 
of rajadharma. The king, it is urged, should arrange 
for that manifold wisdom, by following which his 
reason is not characterised by a one-sided morahty. 
Duty (dharma) havmg wisdom (buddhi) for its 
source as well as the practice of pious men must 
be always learnt from experience. Smce those kmgs 
who are supreme m wisdom are capable of desiring 
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conquests they should counteract the * dhanna * 
by meads of reason The kmg t dhanna * is not 
capable of being performed bv a one-sided morality 
how can a wcah king acquire wisdom, which he hsis 
not learnt before ?* Politics then accordmg to 
this view IS based not so much on the sacred canon 
as on reason and rtpenence f 

Turning next to the consideration of the authors* 
attitude towards morality in »o far as this is mam 
fested in their rules of statecraft wc think wc can 
detect m thorn a quabflcd acceptance of the teaching 
of the Artha^&stra These authors, indeed^ no doubt 
m accordance with their stricter adherence to the 
concept of tlio religious basis of human existence 
repudiate almost entirely the dismal Vroed ot cruelty 
and deceit which formed as we have seen iri another 
place the essence of the Arthaiiistrn statecraft, 
Monu, for example while cnjoimng the king to bd 
on bis guard against the trcachcrv of hik encraic?^ 


• fiinUparvan CXLU 1 7 

t Tbp commcnttxtor brings out ld«i very 

clfftriy by drowing a control betirocn tlio ndcf ot public 
policy «nd the Vedio trllglouB ccrcmonlM He 

(commentary an fednllparvun C\MI 8) ‘Thla Is not enjoined 
(to bo datwl In. tl*e nxannoc ot the Vgnlhottn Mxrttlco and. thfl 
like but bocnosc it was fmmed by learned men who found 
actlous ONila nrldng from Its non perforroanee 

The abo^^ eonef*ptlon of PolUlca as Invoicing the lesvms 
of reason and enwrieneo lead^i Ilhl m* In the bjttor portion of 
the chapter from which we bavo Juat quoted to mention a 
rematLal lo canon of interpretation of the flacted Lnw In 
funeral The knowledge of dharma he says (Ibid 1") H 
ar julred not 1 y racann of the sacred text alone nor by reason 
alone [Cf p 118 tootnnti supra] \gain Im* says (Ibid 21) 
that the canon U exalted by a verbal interprr tatlon united with 
rrasem that !« bOAed upon tho caooo 




categorically forbids him to act with gmle * ^ Both the 
Manusamhita and the Santiparvan, moreover, contain 
a code of the rules of war for the guidance of the 
Ksattriyas, w)iich is distinguished by its humane 
spirit.t Nevertheless the authors whom we are 
now considering sanction, m the interests of the 
king or of the State, some remarkable departure from 
the strict ethical standard. To illustrate this point 
we need not, we think, lay much stress on those pas- 
sages which exalt fighting as an act of merit on the 
part of the kmg,J or those which 3ustify the king’s 
chastisement of his foes.§ More conclusive evi- 
dence is furnished by other passages to which we 
may at once turn our attention. In chapter C 
Yudhis^liira on whom the lessons of righteous warfare 
haye juJt been impressed by his master asks how 
the kings desirous of victory may lead their troops 
to battle even by slightly offending against the rules 
, of jnoraht^ Bhisma says in the course of a lengthy 
reply that the king should learn both kinds of wisdom, 
namely, the straightforward and the tortuous 
■JfVhile thfe king, the teAcher continues, should not 
follow thedattpr kind of wisdom, he should use it for 
removmg the evil that overtakes him || In another 
place Bhisma, asked as to the hne of conduct which 
a kmg should pursue when his friends are dimmishmg 
and foes are many, when his treasury is eTchausted 
and he has no troops, when his ministers and assis- 


Maniisarohi^ VII 104 
t Ibid Vn 90-93 ; Santiparvan, XOV-XCVI 
J Cf Manu VII 89 etc. 

§ Of Ibid VII 32, 110 etc 
11 Santiparvan 01,6. 
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tants are wicked oad hn counsels are divulged, replies 
that the 'long should seize the wealth of all persons 
other than the ascetics and the Brfihmaijas, Further 
on he declares that the oppression o' the subjects 
for the purpose of raismg the revenue is no sin and 
he states on the analogy of the felling down of trees 
for furnishing 8a<frifi(naJ stakes that success is 
impossible without slaying those persons who stand 
in the way of enriching the treasury ♦ Finally we 
may mention a passage in chapter LXIX of the 
Sftntiparvan where BM^ma seems to preach for 
once that notions cult of the poison and the dogger 
which, os we have seen m another place, was started 
into vogue bj the Artho^stra In this pipage it 
IS declared that the weak king may hlllict the tern 
lory of his powerful enemy by means of -iveapons, 
fire, poison and stupefying articles f 

It will appear from the above that the canomcal 
authors while broadlj inculcnlmg the subordination 
of pohtics to moralitj condone some slight breaches 
of this principle for fulftlling what they conceive to 
be the interests of the Sfotc In justirffcation of 
this altitude the author of the Sni tipdrvan first 
mentions the argument that his rules of policy, 
howc>cr much they might oHcnd against the pnn 
ciplcs of higher raomht\ arc based upon the supremo 
law of self presets ation which involscs in this cose 
the acquisition of power as well Thus in chapter 
eXXX which forms the groat storehouse of such 
arguments Bhl^ma begins by expressing his dis 
approbation of the rule that he is about to suggest 

• ^Up^rru OXXX 1 2 1 SO | 30} 41^3 

t lUd LXIX 2 ^ 
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in the case specified by YudhisthircJ — ^the rule, name- 
ly, that the kmg should relieve his own distrevss byj 
seizing the wealth of all his subjects other than that 
of the ascetidfe and the Brahmanas. This line of 
conduct, he says, while fitted to ensuie the king’s 
livelihood is not approved by himself from the pomt 
of view of true morality in as much as it involves the 
infliction of pain upon the subjects and in the end is 
destructive like death itself Nevertheless Bhisraa 
has no hesitation in urging m the lines immediately 
follo'wing that the king should raise the revenue as 
one raises water out of waterless tracts. In suppoll;- 
ing this view he says, “ Virtue can be secured with- 
out acquiring the revenue, but life is more important 
than religious merit.” Developing this idea in a 
later verse he says that since the weak man who 
follows the path of virtue is incapable of securing a 
j’ust means of subsistence and since strength can not 
be acqmred by mere effort, an unrighteous act a'sumes 
the nature of virllie m times of distress, while a 
righteous, act becomes ^in sucli times a sin. The 
whole effect of this teaching is summed up m the 
dictates of unblushmg egoism. “ With his whole 
soul and by all means, the kmg should seek to dehver 
not his or anyone else’s virtue but only himself.” * 

In support of his plea for a system of statecraft 
based upon the creed of self-preservation, Bhisma 
is able to plead m the chapter that we are now con- 

* Santiparvan CXXX 8-9, 13-16, IS We have adopted 
in the rendering of the last verSe but one the explanation of 
the commentator who illustrates the author’s meaning by 
saying that the king’s fleecing of the subjects becomes a right- 
eous act in times of distress, while its non-performance 
becomes a sm. 
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sidfcnng Jhe authont/ of the sacred fcanon and the 
example of the pions One set of duties he declarei 
IS presenbed for those who arc competent to darr^ 
them out and a quite another set for tifiies of distress 
Agam, he says that the Brahmnpas themselves when 
suffering from distress may perform sacnficea fof 
those who arc not eligible and may eat forbidden 
food * 

Not content with mvoking the law of self preaer 
vation Bhl^ma appeals in the context that wfc ard 
now treatmg to the normal tendencies of existence 
as* furnishing a auOlcient justlRcation for his rule of 
pohey Here again, it should he noticed he supports 
his argument by pointing to the example of the pious 
The livelihood of no man here he says, qot even 
that of the ascetic liMog in the forest and wandering 
alone can be maintained without hurting otlien 
No one can live by following the occupation that U 
prescribed by the sage Sankha cspeciallv JS tMs 
maxim true of one wlio dcsiScs to protect his 
subjects In the above extract it will be notlccdk 
Bhl^ma virtuallj declares in justification of his state 
craft that Molcncc is the natural law ot existence and 
especially of the government of men Of a similar 
nature is the statement contained m a later passage, 
namely that whatever exist* in this world is desired 
by nil men, each of them shouting This fs mine t 
This pasvige which occurs m the midst of n pnncgy’Tio 


^ioUparvan CTXX H t 21 

t ibid 28 20 ^akhallkhltAtn In ver*o 20 U dirffTmlly 
lat*'rpwt**d by tho commmtator %■ mMUilnR wlwit I^TTritlra 
In onf * dMtIny 
: IMd Id 
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ou wealth,' evidently implies the adc^uisition of riches 
to' be the natural law of existence 

Among the subsidiary arguments urged by the 
ahthor in justification of his partially unscrupulous 
statecraft is one based upon the nature of the Ksat- 
triya’s rule of life. The idea in this case is that the 
inexorable authority of the sacrfed canon imposes 
upon the Ksattriya or the king Who is in distress 
some rules of doubtful morality, — a View which 
evidently implies the canon to be above and beyoAd 
moiahty. Neither subsistence by beggmg, says 
Bhisma in Another place in the course of the ab6ve 
argument, nor the occupation of the Vai^ya or the 
Sudra, I has been ordained for the Ksattriya whose 
treasury and army are weak and who is therefore 
ovefpoweied by all people ; foi' him there has been 
prescribed only that occupation which is next to his 
proper duty.* 

'■ The last aigument urged by the author in 
ing the rule relating to the king’s forcible seizure of 
the property of the subjects is based upon the notion 
of the paramount importance of the king or of the 
State — a notion which, if pressed to its logical con- 
clusion, would involve the view that the State is 
above and beyond raorahty Since the Ksattriya, 
Bhisma says in one of the verses of chapter CXXX, 
is the destroyer as well as the preserver of the people, 
he should fake away wealth from them when he is 

* Saniiparvan CXXX 23-24 Tlie commentator explains 
the last passage by saying that the king’s proper duty is the 
acqmsition of wealth by means of victory in the battlefield, 
and that the duty nearest to it is the acqmsition of wealth by 
the oppression of one’s own kingdom as well as that of the 
enemy. 
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engaged in the Wisk of protection Further on he 
soya that the king and the subjects (lit, the kingdom) 
should protect each other in times of difficulty 
Just as the kmg protects his subject m their peril 
by bestowing his substance, so should the latter 
support the former m hit difficulty In alater passage 
Bhlfma states that fhe revenue is the root of the king 
it 18 also the root of the army which agam is the 
root of all duties which m their turn are the root of 
the subjects In the follovnng hncs the hero com 
pares for the purpose of exculpating the royal exae 
tidns the k‘ ^ s function to the performance of a 
sacnflcial act." 

Much os the monarchic State forms in thp Manu 
samhit& and the Mahftbhhrata the centre of the 
canonists speculation the author of the latier work 
steps in one place out of the beaten track and addresses 
himself to the problem of non monarchical com 
raumtlcs (gaoos) t In Chapter CATI of ^he Sftnti 
parvon Yudhls^hira tclb BhUma#, I want to hear, 

* feSntlparvan CXXX 27 30 61 35 37-30 

t Tbfl poUtleol «lffnlficmnco ol ffwpa In tbo •OMO (if ft non 
roomiTchlcsi or a, rrxniblican community mU flwt pointed 
out {Modern Itfrine CftlcuUn May 1013) by Mr K P 
JftyBjro) who (J B O 71 B J0JJ5 pp 173 174) 

reiterated KJmo of bh ftrinimeDt* In tbo courw of bl* 
oxpoMlIon of tbo following paaeofo from tbo MabiblJlititA, 
'Hu point hftii since been treated witb jrrrat tboroiiphnew by 
Prof U P Dhanilmrkar wbo ha* dWtlntrubhrd (op clt Lect, 
1\ paanim) between IbeRenorie •erne ol gap* (namely Oorem 
menl of th Many or * republic of the Greek type) and Ita 
^peda^ aente (namely * repnbUc n[ a tribal cbar*ct/r which 
wtw eonflncd to the Kv^ttHya order) Pr Narmdr* hath 
Iaw It may be noted tranniatea (iforfem TTeriev ft’ptember 
1010) gao* In the 3fahibb&rata extract to be Ju^t quoted In 
tbe moTw gmeral aenv> ol an autonomoua tribe or a aelf 
goTemlnc coramnnlty 
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O chief of the -wise, the course of conduct of the 
ganas, how they prosper and are not torn BV dissen- 
sions, (how they) conquer their enemies and acquire 
allies ? ” Bhisma begins his lengthy reply by 
tracing to their loots the causes of the destruction 
of the ganas/ Among the ganas as well as the royal 
[families which form their unit],»he says, it is desire 
and anger that kindle hostilities. First, one [of two 
parties] harbours desire, and [when this is not grati- 
fied], becomes filled with indignation Then [these 
two] incur the loss of men and mone}’- and ciush each 
other [A number of such parties] oppress one 
another by means of espionage, intrigues and force, 
by applying the threefold policy of conciliation, 

I ' 

dissension and ^ gift, and by the methods involving 
the loss*of men and money as well as intimidation 
In such a case it is by receiving [spies and the like] 
that the ganas that live by umty aie torn asunder, 
and they, |3emg divided and dispirited, succumb to the 
enemy through fegir. From this Bhisma concludes 
that the ganas should alwa 5 ’’s put forth their effort 
m unisofi, for, as he ej^plains, those who put forth 
their strength' and effort m combination are capable 
of acquiring wealth and they win the friendship of 
external powers Reverting to the earlier theme 
he says m the concluding lines of his address that 
the quarrels among the families, when ignored by 
the family «lders, produce the ruin of the clan as 
well as disunion m the gana Contrasting the effect 
of disunion with that of foreign aggression, he urges 
in the same connection that the external danger is 
of no consequence, but the mternal danger is to be 
guarded against, for it cuts at the root Further on 
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he says rWemiig to the special nature of the gui^ 
that all Ihcir members ore alike in respect of caste 
and family but not m the qualities of energy 
mteHigcncc and physical accomplishrqents Bhl^raa 
closes his argument with the same practical adyice os 
before ‘ By means of dissensions as <vell os gift, 
the gaijas are ton? <3.^under by the enemies hcncc 
umty IS declared to be tieir prmcipal refuge * 

Dissension then according to this view/ is the 
bone of the gaiias and iU avoidance their pnraaiy 
desideratum Ne^t to this in the author s estimation 
perhaps ranks the necessity of concentration of 
the mam functions of administration in the hands 
of a council of chiefs * The heads of the ganas 
■we are told in the above context, should bd* pnnci 
pally respected for the course of worldly afTaiw 
depends lorgclj upon them Descending to details 
the teacher says that the safeguarding of counsel as 
well as espionage should be left to the chiefs for 
as he states with true insight into the nature of 
pubhc assemblies it is not meet that the gapa as a 
whole should hear the coui scl The hearts of the 
ganas should cnrrj out in secret the measures contri 
buting to tliiir welfare for otherwise the Interests of 
the separate, divided and scattered ganas would suiter 
decay and there would onsc dangers among them 
Among the minor conditions mentioned bj 
Bhlsma m the foregoing chapter as ensuring the 
welfare of the ganns arc the appointment of nghtcoiw 


tt mAf br obvrred <bnt \udhIltUm (n puttioa tdf 
qonllon polali IC\ II 8) to th« Mm^ twofold WT*krH*« oi thf 
nJUBfljr tb^ dAOjirr ot dliaolon and Uw* dlfUooUy ct 
•ocTrt cotHtdlillon 
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ofiicials, just laws and administration dt justice, 
discijplme, attention to counsel, espionagd and the 
treasury, and lastly, respect for valour and wisdom.* 

Such is fhe famous and oft-quoted extract 
embodymg the canonist’s view of the conditions 
ensurmg the success of republican communities. If 
we have to look for a precedent^ we may perhaps 
find one in two passages of the Buddhist canon which, 
as we have seen m another place, give identical hsts 
of seven conditions of welfare with reference to the 
Vajj'i — Lichchhavi confederacy.! A comparison of 
these passages, with the present one reveals, we thyik, 

* Santiparvan CVII 0-32. In interpreting the above 
extract jve have felt it necessary to differ m certain places 
from the versiond of Sir K. P Jayswal (J B O R. S 1916, 
pp. 174-178) and Prof Ramesh Chandra Majumdar (op cit., 
pp 110-111) ‘Kulanaficha ra 3 nancha ’ m verse 10 is, we think, 
for reasons stated below, correctly rendered as ‘ among the 
kulas of the rajas ’ (Jayswal) and not as ‘ among the kulas and 
the kmgs, (JVIajumdar) Mr Jayswal (loc cit p 170 footnote) 
axplains it, to mean ‘ aristocracies hke that of Patala,’ but 
the context (vide sgeciaUy verse 28) shows that ‘ kula ’ is 
closely connected with, m fact is part and parcel of, the ‘ gapa ’ 
The true Epieamng of ‘ rajakula ’ in the above phrase is probably 
the royal family or clan which, as we learn from other sources, 
formed tho pohjacal umt of the gapa and was governed by a 
chief pr ohipfs beanng the title of kmg (Vide D R Bhandar- 
kar, op cit , pp 150-161, 160, 163 etc ) In verse‘» 11-12 
‘ lobhameko hi vmj-ute tato hyamar^asamynktau . . 

prakarsantitaretaram,’ evidently involves a transition from 
the smgular to the dual and thence to the plural number. 
In verse 26 ‘ pnthaggapasya bhinnasya vitatasya ’ means, 
we thmk, tha separate, divided and scattered, gapas Pmally, 
‘ the second line of verse 31 ' na chodyogena buddhya va rupa- 
dravyena va ponah ’ should we thmk go with the former hne 
and not with the followmg couplet, smce the application of 
dissension and bribery which is mentioned in verse 32 does 
not exclude the exercise of energy, mtelhgence, and ‘ temptmg 
with beauty ’ 

t Vide supra, pp 121-122. 

27 
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tho supcnbntj of tfche later thought m form as well 
as in matthr For while the Buddhist author nddres 
ses himself to the case of a particular repubhean 
community and gives but a bare list of its essential 
qualifications the Brahmmical •writer nnalysf^ the 
qualifications of republics m general and brmgs 
out m course of ^Is analysis some of their out 
■tandmg charactcnslics Vrom the nature of the 
qualifications insisted on in the foregomg passages 
it further appears that while In the earlier analysis 
the moralist preponderates over the political 
thiqter the case is just the reverse m the latter 
instance,* 


c 

* PtoL Ksm«sb Chaadm UAjoindar(op dU p. 107) thinto 
In view o! the ehnaR«d sUltode of the Author towArds the 
repnhUei oi eompf^rod with EautUyA, that the abore peaesge 
from the Uah&bh&ratA nsbered Id a new epoch ^ poUUcat 
thousht which was a reeetlon against that represented br tba 
•chool of KautUyA Wo apo not quite erne whether this oUlm 
can bo cnstalned. For much aa we a^ree with Dr Uajomdar 
in his emphasis of the different angle o! Tlsion trpm which 
the non monarchical commonlUee' are studied by ^aafUja 
and the author of the Mahibh&rata, wo fall to flpd ln«the former 
anything ireombUng a tbeorr of tepubUca, — Eanfityas treatise 
as we have aaid elsewhere Is ceeontially a work on the art 
of goremmenl and not on the theory of the State Kor must 
It be forgotten that tho reHoeUona In the MahSbhftrmta extimet 
abore quoted boworer acute they might be roused not a 
single echo In the Jaler ay*t«ms of thought, while the specula 
Uems of the canonical author relating to the moparthle State 
were eagerly drawn upon by the subaoqnenl writera In 
thrw circumstanera we may perhape correctly deacribe the 
position held by the theory of the gaho" In the ^IntlparTmn 
In relation to the Malorlcal dereropmmt of Hindu thought by 
saying that It Inrolred the consideration after a long inUrral 
and with an IntenriOed Insight of the problem of republican 
communlUea 
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II 

It has been our endeavour in the early part of this 
chapter to sh,ow how the canonical authors of the 
present period incorporated a more or less considerable 
branch of the Arthasastra thought with the teaching 
of the older canon. We have now to mention another 
author belonging apparently to the close of this 
period who represented, although m an incidental 
fashion and within closely restricted limits, an in- 
dependent, not to say contrary, tradition of political 
thinking. The Chatuhsatika written by the Buddhist 
monk Aryadeva is a didactic and philosophical work, 

« but it has even m its existing fragmentary condition 
at leas£ two extracts bearing specifically on the 
subject-matter of politics. It will be convenient to 
treat these extracts along with the accompanying 
commentary which, however distant it might be in 

, time, elucidates the author’s meanmg by connecting 

* • 

it with the imaginary prima facie argument (purva- 
paksa) to which it apparently furnishes an answer. 
The first»’extract is conct?rned with the nature of the 
king’s office Jleplymg, as the commentator men- 
tions, to the argument that the king’s pride is justi- 
fied because all undertakings depend upon him, 
Aryadeva states with angry impatience, “ What 
supercihousness is thine, (O King I), thou who art a 
(mere) servant of the multitude (ganadasa) and who 
receivest the sixth part (of the produce) as thme 
, wages.”* In the above passage, it will be observed, 
an idea frequently represented m the earlier litera- 
ture, namely, that the king is an official paid by the 


^ ChatuhSatilca, p 461 
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people fqr the service of protection is for once earned 
to its extreme limit and however much we may 
be dislnchned to treat Iryadeva s outbuntaspartaV 
mg of the nature of a welI*considered jfolitical theory 
it 18 impossible not to be struck with the broad con 
trast that it presents to the attitude of the Brahrai 
meal canonists of bhis penod who appbed themselves 
pnncipally to the vindication of monarchical autbo- 
nty • 

The second extract which we may properly consider 
m this connection la concerned with what may be 
cE^ed the relation of pobtics to morahty The 
wise man, iryadeva states m one place, should 
not conform to all the domgs of the sagps since 
even among them there exist the grades ^of bad, 
intermediate and good persons This passage, the 


Whn« <m lh« tubject of kinphip m ayneel^td by Vrj* 
dor* we may poose for & momont U> tmee Uu* nibeeqttmi 
fortunoe of the Daddhiit theory of Conjroct — 5 theory wUch 
&• we hare seen In another place hlnscs npoo the clecUon of a 
BctUIoos klnR called Mahiminmata by popnlnr oon^t It 
appeam to ua, from the orldencc oearlnp on Ibia point phot 
Bnddhlflt theory woe poshed Into the bockfTpund by iW Hr*I 
Bmhminicol theories of the kind’s dirlne creat^^n and rra* 
finally oxUnsuisbed on the Indian ooll oIodr with ihe Ulth 
of wtdeh it. we* five prodoct. It i» rApnilitant to T>^t« I® 
this connection that the antbor of the 6ukTtmUl while Cjhlhlt 
Ing (I 1S8) at a later date \ryadora a conception/ of 11**“ 
king’s relation to the people Is conMnxlnod to baoe tllu op** 
the kings ordination by the ^od nrohma (Tafm elL 'Tih 
Jleanwhlle ho w ever Duddhlstn had trarclled to dHtarlt Isnds 
and the theory of Contract m forming part and parctU of 
Pocred Canon found a oecuni aaylum In tlvo native Ilteratnreti 
of lho*o eoontrlr^ W o thus i^jt more or Ic^ Identical a^fonol’ 
of the election nf llatA^mmatn In Ihr Tlbrt-an Bulra {Vide 
Ttockblll Life ef Ituddftn pp 1 B) tl*e Darmeie Daoistl**^ 
(fCfebanl«on s tromtatfon p 7J and the Ceylotie^ oocred work* 
(▼Ids Spence Hardy Jfontiqf o/ Dod4hl*n p, 05 ) 
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commentator thinks, answers the plea that^the kmg 
who even slays creatures in accordance with the 
law (dharma) laid down by the sages (nsipranita) 
commits no shi. In days of yore, the author states 
in thfi following verse, the people were protected by 
the good kings as if these were rheir own children ; 
but the world is now conv^erted'mto a deer-park, as 
it were, by kings following the rule of the Iron Age. 
This passage, according to the commentator, is in- 
tended to teach that the canon which is consistent 
with righteousness is binding, while that which is 
inconsistent with the same has no authority.^ If 
the king striking at his enemy through a loophole, 
the author urges with pitiless logic in a later Verse, 
were to commit no sin, sinful consequences would 
not accrue to other thieves from beforehand This 
passage, the commentator thinks, refutes the argu- 
ment that the canon declares the kmg striking through 
a loophok to be exempt from sm In a later verse 
the author sinnkrly observes, “ The sacrifice of 
one’s all m the form of mdulgence in wine and such 

•I* > 

other thmgs is not commended How then can the 
sacrifice of dne’s own self m battle be praised ? ” 
Here we have, according to the commentator, the 
answer to the plea that if the king dies on the battle- 
field, he surely attams heaven by virtue of his self- 
sacnfice.* 

The above extract, it seems to us, controverts 
the position of the Brahmana canonists of this period 
at some important points. In the Manusamhita and 
the Mahabharata, as we have seen m another place. 


♦ Obatuhfiatika pp, 462-464 
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Politics 18 treated withm certain linuU as more or 
less yidcpendent of morality * Hence the authors 
not only justify lawful slaughter, but also approve 
of the king*B treacherous attack upon his foe and 
m the same spint commend the kmg s death bn the 
battlefield as an act of the highest sacnfice. Far 
different is the altitude exhibited by the Buddhist 
author in the passage above quoted To this 
stem and uncompromismg moralist Pohtics it would 
appear is absolutely subservient to morahty He 
begms by boldly avowmg in Justification of hu ban 
ag&mst lawful slaughter that the sages themselves 
must be judged by the eternal standards of right and 
wrong Continuing his argument m the fallowing 
verse, he points out by contrast with the condltioDS 
of a hypothetical golden age In the post the wicked 
ness of the canonical laws of his own time This 
implies if we may trust the commentator^ that the 
sacred canon Itself must be judged by the ethical 
standard Turning to another point, the Buddhist 
author declares in flat contradiction of the Brahmnna 
canonists that the king treacherously attacking his 
cncm> is just like an ordinary robber Vrhile his self 
snenflee on the battlefield Is on the same moral level 
as the spendmg of one s whole substance in riotous 
Ihnng 


wpra, pp iw wo 




CHAPTER V, 


The beginnh^gs of decline — The Essence of 
Polity (Nitisara) of EIamandaka, and the 
PURANAS AND MINOR LaW>BOOK8 

(Smritis). Circa? 200*5do A.D. 

I 

KSmandaka’s NlfcisSra is not an onginal work, but a 
scholar’s compilation based principally upon Kautilya’s 
Artha6&stra — The theory of integration of the constituent 
factors of sovereignty — ^The theory of kingship — ^The rule of 
’ the king’s discipline and of punishment (dan(3la) — ^Relation of 

SAmandaka’s statecraft to morality. 

» 

II 

General character of pohtical ideas in the Purapas and the 

minor Smnt?B — The doctrine of the king’s divine nature — 
* « 

The theory of the king’s immumty from harm and of obedience 
of the subjects — The principles hmiting the abuses of the 
king’s powe? > 


’ « I 

1 

In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured 
to describe in connection with the two great works 
of the Brahmmical canon and especially the 
Mahabharata^ the synthesis, under the influence of 
the dominant conception of the religious basis of 
human existence, of political ideas derived as well 
from the secular Artha^astra as the older canon. 
It is indeed in the last-named work that Hindu poh- 
tical theory reached its high water-mark. In the 


present pmod the. writers, as we hope to show present 
ly, tried' at some pomts to amplify or at any rate 
treat the ideas of the older masters bnt their specula 
tions can not certainly compare eith/jr m depth or 
m thoroughness with those of their prcdeceaspr* 

Of the works with which we are concerned m 
this chapter wc .shall first select for exammation 
the one which divides with the Sukranltisfira the 
credit of bemg the most popular text book on the 
science of pobty m the whole range of Hindu Htera 
turc * The NltisSra of Kfimandaka as this treatise 
uncalled may wcU claim to be reckoned as the re-< 
prcscntative of the literature of Arthaiistra during 
this period for its author professes in the genuine 
style of the latter doss of works to deal with the 
acquisition and the protection of tcmtoiy f Heverthe- 
less there can wc think, be no companson between 
K&mandaka and his predecessors m the same field for 
he cannot unlike the latter la) claim to tlie mentof 
onginality or cixn of first hand study of the pheno- 
mena of the State Out of love for the science of 
pobty be 8a>s m the contt-xt in which tbv passage 
just quoted occur* w shall teach something tliat 

KSmandakas U rrpcat^Ir quoted to tlif 

TUkJtdtiftnn* and amUon^ ol Vbe Mrdlaoval ot iVn? 

uend law Em tba Mataxa Pur&oa, m vre ahall r*« later cm 
In tbl^ chapter borrOTn* oTi« ot U* lonpett dlictmrw* on Vlti 
Irom the •amr aoarw A NlU work, laatlr purportins tobo 
tb« eompo*l(lon of KSniandakn W extant In tby andent !((«» 
Inrt of ttys Island of Bali near Java. Mde Etnjft Mating ta 
/mfO'Cifna \ol II p 03 (TrUbner a Oriental Perleik 
t tide Kdroandalai I Ki uptrj*^^ jillana eha bhtbTwr 
bhOmtivaraih prall yat UOchldupadrkfyJUno riJavidylTldSm 
matamj Thronpltont lhl«» work<ty'refermcr-( to Kimandaka 
In the Ttoman ebatarter ttand lor prakaran** not aaiva* 
th%edIUonoIT Oanapatl Alatti tTrivandrum Kanrkrit perir*k 




is approved by those versed in *the royal policy. 
This IS evidently the language not of one in touch with 
practical politics, but of a man of books. Kamandaka 
moreover leaves us in no doubt as to the source of 
his inspiration For m the same, context be deli- 
berately announces his work to be based upon the 
teaching (daisana) of VisnvguptS. ^(Kau^ilya) whose 
ancestry and achievements he extols m the highest 
terms. The Essence of Polity, then, according to 
the explicit testimonj^ of its own author, is a scholar’s 
compilation based principally upon the Arthaiastra 
of Kautilya In accordance with this description 
we find that the author, while excluding from his 
purview the whole of Kautilya’s material relating 
to ci^ul jfaw and’ the departments of the administra- 
tion, furmshes what amounts to a metrical paraphrase 
of the rest. It must, however, he remembered to 
Kamandaka’s ciedit that he arranges his borrowed 
material uijder more convenient headings, while he 
multiplies, it may Jbe with pedantic thoroughness, 
the categories into which his master’s rules of public 
pohey arO resolvable. f \\Tiile Kaufilya’s work is 
the chief shurce of Kamandaka’s mspiration, he is 
indebted, a^ we hope to show presently, to the Brahmi- 
mcal canon for some phases of his thought. 

* I 2-7. Elsewhere (III 0) Kamandaka, citing an opinion 
of Eauhlyai characterises it as the teaching of his master. 

t Of e {7 K^mandaka’s division of his work into separate 
chapters dealing with the circle of States (mapdO'la) (XII-XIII), 
the SIX forms of foreign pohey { XlTV-XVI), dehberation 
in. the State Council (XVII), and the conduct of the Ambas- 
sador (XVIII-XIX) Also cf Kamandaka’s hsts of the 
different kmds of aJhance (XIV), war (XV), neutrality and 
marchmg (Oh. XVI), as weU as the hsts of kmgs with whom 
affiance should be made and of those with whom it should 
not be made (XIV) , 
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Begi^ming out survey of Kfimandaka’s political 
ideas with hi* treatment of the concept of seven 
limbs of sovereignty we hare to observe that the 
author takes over firom. his master the specific order 
m which the calamities* of the limbs arc described * 
Along with this KAmandaka comhifies, however 
incongruously a*nbtionfthat was at best dimly per- 
ceived by Kautilya the notion, namely, of the organic 
relation of the factor* of sovereignty Thus he 
apphes m one place the epithet helpful to one 
another {parasparopakfiri) to the seven limbs, and 
h^ explains his meaning bj »aymg that sovereignty 
docs not flourish even if it is deficient m one single 
limb f In this passage is evidently cmbodi^ an idea 
which if we might express it m the teclmical languoge 
of political theory would be called that of the in 
tcgration of the gorermntntal units 

When we turn to consider the general theory of 
kingvhip in Kfimondaka we find him virtually 
reproducing m a somewhat ^icrfunctory fashion 
some of the basic ideas of the older master* He has 
to begin with o lively sense of the importance of 
the king s office from the point of of f he subjects 
Protection he saj*a m one place depends upon the 
king the science of agriculture cattle breeding end 
trade (vlirlt5) in its turn depends upon protection 
if this science were to be suspended the people would 
not live c\cn though they might breathe like 
the clouds Kfimandako goes on the king U the 
refuge of all creatures if the clouds were to go 
wrong the creatures could still liie but they could 

xnios Cf K»ot pp 3^*321 
t ni 1 ? 




not do so if the king were to go wr’ong * Afeordmg 
to this view, then, the king’s office is the primary 
as well as the essential condition of existence.f In 
an earlier passage tiie author shows how the happiness 
as wel? as the misery of the people depends upon the 
personalit}’- of the kmg. There he says that the 
king who IS approved b}’- the aged persons causes 
prosperity and rejoicing, while he who is an imper- 
fect guide plunges the people m utter destruction.^ 
While thus inculcatmg the old notion of th^ 
jiaramount importance of the king’s office, Kaman 
daka, it should be particularly remarked, fails f( 
mention, as he might veiy well have done, the theo 
ries of diyme creation of the kmg Indeed it appear; 
that the author^s references to the divine nature o 
the kmg, much as this doctrme was familar bj'^ ihi! 
time, are few m number and indirect m their nature.] 
The result of this half-hearted acceptance of thi 

it 

'older teaching may be seen, we think, in the remark- 
ably colourless fashion in which the author handles 
the old doctrine relating to the submission of the 
subjects The people, he says, honour even as thej 

honour Prajapt^ti (Brahma) the king wlio is virtuous. 

— - — — ] 

1 12-13- 

t Similarly m IV 34, ailcr describing tbe duties of the caetei 
and the orders, the author states that should the king no! 
exist, righteousness would perish, and if righteousness wen 
to disappear, the world itself would be destroyed 
t I 9-10 

§ One such reference may be quoted In the introductory 
vei-se where it is customary to offer salutation to a deity for the 
purpose of removing obstacles, the author pronounces bene- 
diction upon the kmg, the lord, the auspicious one, lyteldmg 
the sceptre, through whose might the world follows the eternal 
path.’ Tins is ]ustifled, as the commentator lemarks, by 
the plea that the kmg is created out of the essences of the 
guardian deities^ and is animated by the god Vispu (Vide 
Sankarjirya’s commentary on Kamandaka, II) 
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^ho protects his subject# 'well and "who conquers the 
to'wnS of his enenuei * 

When ^e look out m K&mandaka a work for the 
principles counteracting those of monarchical autho- 
nty, we find it to be an almost complete blank. * There 
is, however one ejrtract which while occurring m 
the context of passages jifttifymg the long’s authority, 
incidentally embodies wc think, the idea of the 
king 8 duty of protection There it is said “ The 
king protects the people the latter cause him to 
thrive (bj payment of the sixth part of the produce 
and the like) Protection however is better than 
cousing prosperity smcc if the former were to dis 
appear the latter would be an evil eten if«it could 
exist, ’t In this extract the last plirasc is particularly 
noticeable Its meaning as the commentator 
pomU out, IS thot in the obsence of protection what 
ever 18 paid bj the subjects for making the king 
thrive IS impure in the sense of being mixed up with 
the sins of the subjects X ^ 

1 11 c 

t I H 

X KAmandakii s rilenc« with T*tfonl to^ho theory of Ibe 
WuR a dirinQ erection and hi* coloorieia rofcronce to the 
doctrine of aubmlarton of the aubjecta. aro matched by * Tamil 
anther belonginR to tho early centuriet of Iho Chrirllan cm, 
the muslrlow TlmvaTluTnr wl»o treat* the imbjccl of Unfrthip 
In one of the »ectIona of hU fomon* wort called the Kortil 
3Iay thl* colndd nco bo takrn to be a mrfumrr of the qnnUfled 
auccfti* M yrt altnlned by the nrabmintral tbeorlM of the 
klnfi • orifdn noth an tho*** tliat aro exhibited In the ^fann 
•amhlt# and the 31ah&bh&rmia f It win probably help m 
to amwrr thi qinwtlon If we frmrmhrr that the attllwle of 
Klroandfcka and tlm Tamil poet prwenta a marked eootraat 
to that of the canonical aatb^ of thU period whow Ibeortcx 
of klo|5ihlp am aatoraled aa we hope to ahow prr*entJy with 
the doctrine* of the kln» a dWne natoro and of tlte ol^'dience 
of the mbjecta. 
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Kamandaka’s rules relating to’ the art 9f govern- 
ment properly so called, .'n'hich form as might he 
expected ithe core of his thought, have httle, if any, 
independent .Interest. It vull be enough to illustrate 
their’ nature by means of two examples Kaman- 

o 

daka urges upon the king m the early part of his work* 
the necessity of self-disciplme and intellectual tram- 
ing, his rules to this -effect bemg merely an ampli- 
fication of those laid down by Kaufilya. He con- 
ceives this discipline to be the essential requisite 
of successful government, for he says, “ How can 
the person who is unable to control his ovm ihmd 
conquer the earth extending up to the sea In 
some jater verses he drives his lesson home in the 

v) 

fashion of his master by quoting the mstances of those 
who achieved success through sense-control and of 
those who failed thiough its neglect $ 

Next^to his mculcation of discipline on the long’s 
’part may be mentioned as an illustration of the- 
author’s statecraft his rule of punishment (danda). 
Paraphrasmg a text of Kaufilya Kamandaka shows 
the evils of excessive severity as well as leniency, 
and he recordmends the mfliction of just punishment § 
With equal fidehty to his master he pomts out m 
a later passage, the function of punishment as the 
grand safeguard against anarchy, and he connects 
this with the old Brahmmical idea of the universal 
wickedness of men || Since creatures with their 
proper duties violated, he says, have a tendency to 

* I 21-60 , II 61-71 
t I 39 

i I 66, 68-60 
§ V37. 

II Cf pp 107, 164 supra. 
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prey upoivone another there arises m the absence of 
punishment the destructive condition indicated by 
the maxim of the fishca (mitsyanyaya) Amphfylng 
this idea in the following verse, the authbr states that 
this world shelterless and being perforce causM to 
smk mto hell under the influence of desire greed and 
the like 15 sustained by tho long by means of pumsh 
ment,* This is followed by two other verses of the 
same nature but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here 

"When we turn from the above to consider' the 
autlior 8 attitude towards morality m so far as his 
rules of pohey arc concerned, we find him occupying 
a position which in its attempt to condone a prwiially 
Machiavellian statecraft from the point of \iew of 
authoritative example betrays the inOoencc of the 
Mah5bharata.t In the beginning of hi* work ho 
broadly inculcates the kings observance of, the rule 
of virtuous conduct The king who it devoted to 
righteous conduct he says unites himself and after 
wards his people wth the threefold end of hfq i\hilc 
he who IS of an opposite nature destroys both with 
out doubt In the following lines he clnycs his 
lesson home by quoting the example of the good king 
\aijavnna end the wicked king Nahusa, and he 
admonishes the king to seek Ins Trelfare with rightc 
ousness at his guide J Tills however does not 
prevent the author from reproducing m the actual 
details of Ids statecraft tome of the topical rules of 
the \rlhasILstra Thus m Ids chapter relating to 

v 40 n 

t Cl t» sol supne 

t 1 lu 10 
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the suppression of disturbers qf the p'ublic peace 
he writes that the king should slay without delay 
the wicked ones (dusyah) — tliat is, as the author 
explains, thpse sinful favourites of the king who 
singly or collectively harm the kingdom — either 
secretly, or else publicly after causmg them to incur 
the enmity of the people.* In*another place Kaman- 
daka, while analysing tfie seven traditional forms 
of policy (upaya) divides punishment into three 
classes, of which the first-named (viz slaying) is 
subdivided into two kmds, namely the open and the 
secret. While the former should be applied, Kapian- 
daka thinks, against the enemy who is hated by the 
people, the latter should be inflicted upon those who • 
irntat’e the subjects, who are the king’s favourites, 
and who are powerful and oppressive to the others. 
This last form of punishment, the author explains, 
consists m the apphcation of poison, secret apphances, 
weapons, and ointments causing sores f In the 
third and last extract bearing on this point Kaman- 
daka divides figlitmg into two classes, namely fair 
and treacherous. Tha former, we are told, should 
be resoBted^to when the king has the advantage of 
time and place, has seduced the enemy’s elements of 
sovereignty (or subjects) and is powerful, but the 
latter should be followed m the contrary circums- 
tances This last foim of fighting comprises, as we 
learn from the numerous examples given by the 
author, various methods of slaying the enemy by 


* IX 9-10 Cf p 149, supra. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that Kamandaka’s example of contrivances for 
secret pumshment (Ibid 11-12) is copied from Kautilya p 239. 
t XXVII 9-12 
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attacking lum on pnfavonrable ifround or when be 
IS off his guard • 

Rules like the above might have been justified 
by KJUnandaka, os they were by his merely 

from the point of view of the mterests of the soeietj 
or of the State, It is however charactenatio of the 
author that he seejea in the course of the chapters 
just cited to justify Ins statecraft on the luglicr ground 
of morality Thus while advising the king to sup- 
press the disturbers of the public peace he writes, 
Kings that were almost like sages bod recourse to 
nglitcous slaughter hence the king is not nffiictcd 
with sm bv slaving the wicked m the interests of 
righteousness ’ t Again m his chapter relating to 
unrighteous fighting the author windsnip b> sejung 
that the slajnng of the foe bj treachery docs not 
involve the obstruction of righteousness and he 
quotes the example of the Kuru hero AivnttbfimO 
who slew the host during night-tifne when 

It was absorbed in deep slumber X 

II 1 

Let us non turn to the second class of writings 
that may be snld more or less properly to faJl nithln 
the limits of this diopter This is the collection of 
the Purflijas and the minor Law books (Smntu) 
which represents dunng this period the literature 
of the Dmliminicol canon just ns KfipiAndaka's 

TXXI 6I*C8 Cf pji HO ICO lupm, 
t IX C In connKllon wllhlhU p<^l It tbould be noticed 
Ihftl Kam*n«Ulift Inlrodtjee-i (lUd 7) an ela*tlc drfltritlon of 
n»e>failtr (dharma) mating It o ^ nuu ^ i D im a witb tba a pp n ared 
opinion of tba Arjaa teamed In tbo CAAon. 
t XXXl7i 
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Nitisara represents the literature of Arl:ha5astra.* 
Here again, as in the former case, the signs’ of ^decline 
as compared with the vigorous speculation of the 
earlier epoch, are writ large on the surface. For in 
the jQ^st place much as the authors of the Puranas 
worked out in their sections on rajadharma and 
Niti the ideas of the older can#n, especially in rela- 
tion to the lang’s ojfice, their contributions are 
essentially of the nature of compilations based upon 
the earlier material f Nothing, moreover, is more 
characteristic of these authors, m so far as our point 
of view IS concerned, than their endless and mono- 
tonous repetition of the rules of kingly conduct in 
the place of speculations of an abstract nature | * 
As regards the minor Law-books we find that how- 
ever iifterestmg may be the development of the 
theory of kingship in these works, they make 


* Strictly speaking it is the Mahapuraaas alone that should 
be included along with the minor Smntis in the present section 
but for the sake of convemeb^ce it has been thought advisable 
to draw upon the minor Puraijias as well 

t A remarkable instance of what we think to be pious 
plagiarism occurs in the Agm Purapa (CCXXXVII-CCXLI) 
which contains a long discourse on Niti that purports to have 
been addressed by king Rama to his brother Lak?mai?a It 
consists in rgahty of a stiing of xmacknowledged quotations 
culled from the successive chapters of Kamandaka’s Nitisara 

J A further sign of dechne in our view is the description 
in the Garu<?.a Purap.a (OVIII 1) of Nitiiastra as a science of 
general morals, of which the art of government Artha^Sstra is 
a branch 


on 
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after all but a sbgbt coulnbution to political 
theory^* 

To illustrate the political ideas of the works that 
we are now considering it will bo enough to deicnbe 
their theories of kingship The Purtutns repost m 
some passages the older view of the printary import 
ancc of the king s «of3ce ffom the standpoint of the 
subjects The author of the Brihaddharma Purlbia, 
for instance declares In one place that the four orders 
(fiiramas) are capable of enjoying their existence 
only under the king s protection, while the pros 
perity that exists In the absence of the kmg depends 
upon another person and Is therefore insecure t It 
is, however mainly upon the doctrine of the king's 
divine nature— a doctrine which as we have seen 
elsewhere, is os old as the Vedio SamhitAs — that the 
authors whom we are now considering depend for the 
purpose of stressing the principle of monarchical 
authority Thus the author last cited declares in 
one place that the king has o divine body in the 


Ttie pstidiy of poUUcal Id^As In tUo Parftcu> and tho 
minor BmriU* la explained partly ftt any rate by thdr daIuto 
andecope The Pur&naa a* Prof DUhlerpolnM out long ago 
(9. D ^ Vol XXV Pralaco p xd) are p<Jpxilar ace 
Cartaa compf/at/otu of cajihologf phtloMphy ItUtorp aad 
the sacrod law Intended as tbay are now used for the tnrtrae* 
Uon of tha uolellared olawt^* Including tho upper diddoni 
of Uxe ^Qdrarar^ tbe eo^lle^l SacbehUudma Tbe minor 
Smritls again apart from Ibe fact tliat they have come 
down to ui mostly in a fragmentary form are concerned In the 
main with the branches of dvll and criminal law alone 

t Quoted In ITrmWri Clialur%argaclilnlAmacl \rata 
Utaj^dam \ol II p loeo Tbe same Idea Is conveyed In 
annlher passage of tbe UrlbaddUarma PutSca (POrva 
khandam ft 33) (a tbe form of a striking metaphor There 
It Is dsclared that a land witboui a king Ukn a woman 
without a husband. 
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form of a mortal, and again, tlia^ the king who has 
the same physical attributes and lim,bs as other men 
lives on earth as a god.* The idea of the king’s 
divinity is fftesented by these authors in the two 
distiftet forms that we have found to occur m the 
Manusamhita and the Santiparvan, namely, that 
involving the equivalence* of tSe ’king’s functions to 
those of the deities and that signifying the king’s 
creation by the Supreme God out of the divine ele- 
ments. Both these notions, it will be presently 
seen, are connected with the king’s fulfilment of 
the essential duties of his office. The first may be 
illustrated by means of the following examples 
The I^ing, we are told by Narada as well as 
Brihat^ara^ara, assumes the forms of five deities, 
namely Fire, Indra, the Moon, Yama and Kubera, 
accordmg as he fulfils an equivalent number of 
^ functions f Slightly altered versions of the above 
‘ may be traced m the Markapdeya and the Brihad- 
dharma Puranas.^ The account in the Agni Purana 
IS somewhat different m as much as it conceives the 
king as assuming the forms of nme deities accordmg 
to the naturS of his functions. The king, we are 

* Quoted, Heroadn (loo cit ) Narada (XVIII 62) compares 
the kmg to a deity 

t Quoted m MitraimSra’s RajanitiprakaSa, pp 20-21, The 
text of Narada here cited corresponds to chapter XVIII 26-81 
of the published work (Vide S B E Vol XXXIII pp 217- 
218). In another passage quoted by Mitrami^ra (op cit 
pp 21-22) Narada adds, “ The king by virtue of his brightness 
and punty is hke the Being without be ginnin g and without 
end, provided he does not stray from the path (of duty) ” 

J The hst m the Markapdfiy^*- (XVII 21) has the Sun and 
Wmd in place of Fire and Xubera, while that of the Bnhad- 
dharma (Uttarakhapd^^ m O"'?) 1^® (Siva) and Varupa 

in the place of Indra and Kubera, 
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told is bke the sun because he can be gaied at with 
diCQculty on account of his lustre he is like the 
moon because he is the object of gratification to the 
people through his sight he is the %od of wind 
since he sweeps the world with his spies he is *hlnnu 
Vaivasvata because of his punishing crimes he is 
the god of fire wh€n*bc btms the evil mmded he is 
Kubera when he gives awnv wealth to the Uncc- 
bom he 15 Vanuja amcc he showers wealth he is 
the Earth os he sustains the world by his forbearance, 
and he is the god Han because he protects the people 
by exercising the powers of enthusiasm counsel and 
the like * 

liCt us next mention the passages illustraVng the 
doctrine of the king s dmne creation nnhat^iariliara 
states in one place that the Creator formed tlie king 
out of the essences of eight separate deities whose 
names arc specified by the author I Tins idea occurs 
in on amplified form in the Brihaddharma Burilpa 
which states that the Lord of creatures {Pmjllpntl) 
formed the king s person by taking lordsfiip from 
Indra* power from Agni cruelly from \nma pros 
peril) from the Moon nehes from the ftod of wealth 
and steadiness from Vifpu % 

The thcorj of the kings divine nature naturall) 
leads to that of the submission and obedience of 
the subjects which the canonical authors whom we 
arc now treating appear likewise to lm\c derived 
from the Manusnmhitfi and llie Mahilbhamln Tins 
ccrvx\ 17 20 

j \ iUtmniUr»> o]t. ell p 10 

t UtUr»th« 0 'J«m III p 0 Tlw Matiyn Ihirins {CCXW 1 
I I2J cotnUnr^ llw lil • of Hi* Udc ii «UTJnp rrrotinn ullli 
th*t of Ibf ff|ulTalcBfr of Wn lun«UiiTi% to llto*r ol tlH> Ufltlr- 




obligation on the pail: of the subjects is justified, 
as before, partly on the ground of the primary im- 
portance of the king’s office and partly on that of his 
divine nature** The Brihaddharma Purana states 
in on& place that the king assumes the forms of five 
distinct deities and therefore none should harm or 
vilify him f According to DeVala the mother is 
Hari (Visnu), the father is a deity, the elder brother 
is the god Krisna, the preceptor is the god Visnu, 
and the king is a god m visible form , therefore none 
should harm them $ The king’s command, so runs 
a couple of verses m Narada, makes impure men 
pure and mce versa : hence he should not be 
slighted or abused § Elsewhere Narada declares m 
language recalhng a celebrated text of Gautama’s 
Dharma^astra, “ Two persons, a Brahmana and a 
kmg, are declaied to be exempt from censure and 
corporal punishment in this world ; for these two 
Sustain the visible world.”!) 

While m the above extracts the canonical authors 
would seem to teach the king’s right of immunity 
fiom harm, they mculcate m other passages more or 
less on the same twofold basis of the king’s divinity 

* Narada, it will be presently seen, adds a third ground 
involving the king’s personal ment, which we are doubtless to 
understand was acquired by the latter in his previous birth 

t Uttarakhap^a'ni HI 6 "7 

t Vide Hemadn, Chaturvargachintamaipi, Praya^chitta- 
khaijidatn pp *70-77 

§ Vide Mitrami^ra, op cit p 22 

II XV and XVI 20, Jolly’s translation Cf Gaut VIII 1-3 , 
XI 31-32, quoted pp 62-03, supra We may mention in this 
connection that Narada (XVIII 12) forbids advising or rebukmg 
a king as well as a Brahmapa on account of their digmty and 
sanctity, and elsewhere (Ibid 5i) he includes both the kmg and 
the Brahmana in the hst of eight sacred objects. 
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and the ^aturo of^is office the duty of obedience on 
the part of the gubjeots The king*® command, 
says BnhntpariUara in one place, is his great majesty 
he -who disregards this should be slain by means of 
weapons Whatever the king hears does and speaks, 
should be done by at! his subjects He vrho dis 
regards the long s» jjowcr^at once perishes Finally 
the author clinches his arguments by putting a ques 
tion Who will not,' he asks, obey the command 
of the person that quickly docs secs hear® knows 
causes to shine and protects everything since he is 
bofn out of the essences of all deities T ' * We may 
notice m this passage a tendency to develop the 
older teaching relating to the obedience of the sub 
jects This tendency we think, i® most prominent 
m the next passage that we shall consider The 
king*® command says Nftrada m one place, should be 
obeyed otherwise death would follow \Vhat the 
long says be it right or wrong w the law (dharma) 
of the suitors The king Ihcs on this earth like a 
visible Indra the people cannot prosper by violating 
his orders Whatever a kifig does is right, that is 
the settled rule because the protection of *chc world 
15 entrusted to him and on account of bi!i majesty 
and benignity toward® all creatures As a husband 
though worthless must be nlwayw worshipped by 
his wives in the same way the king though feeble 
should l>c worshipped by his subjects Tliroiigh fear 
of the kings command the people do not swerve 
from their duties Tlie subjects are purchased by tlic 
king « nuslcnty he is Ihcir master tlicrerorc tbev 
should submit to Ids command their pursuits of 


\nd<? Mlttsmllra op ciU p 
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agriculture, pasturage and the like (vartajj depend 
upon the king.* In this extract it is categorically 
stated that the king should be honoured irrespect- 
ively of his personal qualifications, and his orders 
obeyed without reference to their moral justification. 
Whether th^ further implication of this theory as 
involving absolute non-resigtancS on the part of the 
subjects was reahzed by the author, it is impossible 
to say. But there can be no doubt that the above 
passage marks the culmination of the Hindu doc- 
trmes of submission and obedience and makes the 
closest approach to the Western theory of Divine 
Right. 

And^yet while sufiiciently emphasi2ang as above 
the principle of monarchical authority, the authors 
whom we are now considermg are careful to re-iterate, 
however partially, the principles tendmg to check 
the abuse of the king’s power. These writers, to 
' begin with, repeatedly express the idea that the 
king IS the univessal protector.f The duty of pro- 
tection njoreover, is enjoined by means of the usual 


* Quoted, Mitrami^ra, op. cit p 22. 

f The Ganujapurapa (vide ]VIitrairu6ra, op. at p. 30) 
declares that the king is the strength of the weak. A passage 
of the Kahkapurapa (Ibid p. 30) states that the king is the 
son of the sonless, the nohes of the poor, the mother of the 
motherless, the father of the fatherless, the protector of those 
who have no supporter, the husband of the widow, the servant 
of those who have none such and the fnend of men Bnhaspati 
(Ibid p 24) declares that the kmg (rajan) is so called because 
he gladdens (rafi]ayati) his subjects with the fourfold division 
of his troops and because he shmes in his own person. A 
text of Katyayana (Ibid p 30) mentions that the king is called 
the preceptor of those who have none, the home of the home- 
less, the son of the sonless, and the father of the fatherless. 
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Bonctaons * It should further be observed that as 
m the hiuuEamhita, the conccptioii of the king a 
divine creation is here held to involve his dmnoly 
ordained duty of protection rather t^ian his divine 
right to rule t 


Tbo Brib&ddhAnoAputAaa III 10 11) 

Rtatet that tbo klOR wlio protecU hl» rubjecta a'^ulrca 
sixth part oI thrlr spitUunl mml and i^^rforma aa It wsiv a 
tbomand \iTamrdbaaacrincca. AccordlDff tothaXOrlcapd^J* 
pur&^ reXN II 31) the Ung gains a portion of rightron«TM^ 
by protecting lUs fubl^cU, Tb«Ung we aro told In tho Agnl 
puritia (CCXXTn t fl ll) wlio oppresses "his aubje^s shall llro 
for ever In hell Tho xwrwm who protects hU subjects the 
author continues Urrs as It were In heaven while bell Is tlw 
abodo ol tbr rpan wbo^ aubjects are not ptoleeled The 
king earns a sixth pari of the merits aa well Oft the tlrtnoriU 
o! hU subjects Ifr aequlres virtue by means of proteftloi 
smd Ineurs sin by its default 

1 Cf Malsya Ihirloa (ttTVW I 1) where (be Ung I said 
to bate been created by llie KeU>^Tl tent One tl.e llralimd) 
for the porpoae of Inflicting punishment and of protecting all 
creaturrs lor tits rl w In tb® Manusamblti vide p 
aupra 
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The Commen5?aries of Medhatithi, Vijnanesvara, 
Ai^ararka — The Jaina Nitivakya- 
MRITAM AND ShORT (La^HU) ArHAN- 
NiTi. Circa 95o — 1200 A. D. 
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General tendencies and cliaiactenstics of political ideas 
in the commentaries — Rajadharma and Dapdahiti — The 
duties of kmgship are not limited to the Ksatnya order, but 
apply to all rulers of terntones — ^The lung’s duty of protection 
IS not confined to the taxable classes alone, but it extends to 
all subjects — Tlie duty of pumshment is compulsory, not 
optional— The right of the subjects to take up arms extends to 
normal times — The right to rebellion on the ground of incom- 
petency of the ruler 


ir 


Oharactei of the^Nitivakyamritam and the Laghu-arhan- 
niti — Heipachandra’s view o| the origin of the science of pohty 
(rajaniti) — Somadeva’s doctnne of the king’s divimty and 
of the dutv of iJhe subjects with reference to their ruler 


I 


We have endeavoured in the preceding chapters 
to describe the more or less connected theories of 
pohtics that are presented by the Hindu authors. 
The writers who shall immediately occupy our atten- 
tion m this chaptei, naniely, the commentators of 
the two great Smriti treatises of Manu and Yajna- 
valkya, fail from their very nature to formulate 
such theories. On the contrary they touch, in the 
30 
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course of their suiVey of the rSjadharma sections of 
the otigu4a\ \voTks on some of the points raised 
therem The scholiaats, moreover arc distinguished 
from the earlier authors by their pctulmr method 
which involves os v?e shall presently see, a curious 
admixture of verbal mtcrprctation and reasoned 
argument "With hlf thest disadvantages the authors 
whom we arc now treating deserve to occupy nn 
important place in the history of Hindu pohtical ideas 
To them belongs the credit of clarifying the concep 
tion of the king’s duties which was in danger of being 
obscured by a narrow and pedantic interpretation 
of the canonical texts and m the case of ilcdhiltithi 
the greatest of them all that of amplifying^ as well 
the nghta of the subjects beyond the point reached 
by the canonists * ^ 

Before taking up the theories of these authors 
relatmg to the king and his subjects let us consider 
bnefl) Mcdhiitithrs treatment of the alU'xl, if not 
identical concepts of rftjodlmrma and dandnnlti 
To understand Ihu pomt it is necessary to remember 


Tho thiw pTviftt »icboHaflt« of IbU period r7hDn\ wp prr»pcB»p 
to lr«»t In (hit Bpctlon an' 9(pdliitith{ MJBamiTiim and 
ApArfirlou The flr*t H lb** author of th« oldest oxtonL rom 
ra^nt^ry of tho Manuv\rohitA »Qd fa© brllrvoil to Kav© llvrd 
nolUtpr th*n In th© Imlh rrntopy A D (Md© UUhl r H II 1 ^ 
XX^ Inlotducllon p exit) Tb** fc^'cond wroto tlK* 
famoan mmmmtory on ^AJAnvAlVyA callrd the MUak'nrtl 
which to thin dny tit© lost book of nil uchcxil^ of Hlrwln Uw 
rtcrpl tlvat of IVn^*! If© W mid to h*v»* rtouri*»lx*d Jn Ih© 
Utter hiUf of lit© rUrrntb c nlnry \ D (Mdr Mr t •nl 
HUW r» Digest p I") Tit third autltor \ 7 WtrArtA »Jio wrot© 
K tr*©h romm©nt»ry on Vainavailkyn U Mdd to Iiavp l»©©n a 
WlnRoIWr^t mlndUanl to hnvr frlpn©d l>©tir©©n JlfO »nd 
tlSO \ I) (Vld© Mayn /findu tjiw mtd f^«fW7 ©©rmth 

©JiUon p “Ht 
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that much as some authorities (especially the Sauti- 
parvan) expressly declare some branches of the 
rajadharma to be based not upon the Vedas but upon 
reason and experience,* the , association of this 
concept with the great doctrine of varnasramadharma 
would of itself suggest its descent from the Vedas 
which form the primary si^urce ^f. the dharma We 
must fuither observe m this connection that 'Manu 
(VII 43) applies the epithet eternal (sasvati) which 

4 

IS usually reserved for the Vedas alone to the science 
of Dandaniti, while the Santiparvan (eh. LIX) as- 
cribes its creation to the god Brahma. Mcdhath-hi 
takes up an attitude that is opposed to these tenden- 
cies Commenting on the opening verse of Manu’s 
seventh chapter he -writes, “ Here indeed the duties 
havmg other 'authorities (than the Vedas) for their 
source are explained. All duties have not the Vedas 
as their source. With regard to duties ha-vmg other 
sources, -^hat is not inconsistent with the sacred 
canon is explained- ” Agam, while expounding the 
verse m which Dandaniti is characterised as above, 
Medhatithi explains a-^ay the teim ‘ eternal ’ by 
callmg it’ a mere eulogy. In the above extracts, it 
will be observed, the author’s meamng is expressed 
in ,a negative fashion. We may perhaps put it posi- 
tively by saying that rajadharma is based, m so far 
as these are not inconsistent with the canon, upon 
the lessons* of reason and experience, and that 
‘ dandaniti ’ is a science of historical origin 

Turnmg to the next pomt which relates to the 
concept of kmgship, we may begin by obser-vmg tliat 
the canonical doctrme of varnasramadharma imphed 


* Cfj pp. 197 — 198, supra 
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that the (iuty of pVolecbng the pcojilc ^ros ordinarily 
reserve for the K^tnya alone Accordingly Manu, 
while introducing hie dcscnption of the king s duties 
expressly ascribes them to on mdmduol of the 
K^atnjti caste * MedhuUthi however applies his 
mixed method of verbal mterpretation and reasoned 
argument to cnhfrgc the connotation of kingship 
bej'ond the bounds of the K^atnya order He 
writes (commentary on Vll 1) The word * rftjon ’ 
(kmg) here does not signify the K^atnya caste alone, 
but (it) apphes to a person posscssmg (the attributes 
of) coronation, lordship and such other qualities 
Therefore the expression what conduct the nnpa 
(king) should follow' is used The use of the word 
nnpa signifles the right of one possessing the lord 
ship of a temtorj Commenting on another verset 
he says B> (the use of) the words by the K^atnya 
etc it IS indicated that the Kijatnya alone is entitled 
to (the possession of a) kingdom The expression 
imphcs that in the Ksatrlyn s 'absence assigning 
(atidesa) (of his functions) is also to be allowed 
otherwise there would follow Uie destruction of the 
subjects Lastly while explaining the first ^c^•c 
of the eighth chapter of I^Innii HtcdliAtiUd 
stales The wottl putiluso (» r kmg) signifies 
tlint this precept applies not mcrclj to the Ksatnsn 
but also to another lord of temtorj who is n ruler 
on earth hor othcn>isp the kingtlom ivViuld not lx* 
stable Tlie gist of the alx>\c extracts mn\ prrlmps 


Mftnu \ H 2 i \ wli i luw fr<s-lTfd ftrcorxUnti 

li tt»r rule tlH" •fccmownt bj* thf \fdA mmt duly 

prottsa tlib wboto (isorid). H ll ! \ol X\\ r 210 
t MIS 
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be expressed by saying that the incidents and duties 
attached to the Ksatriya ruler apply to anyone else 
who discharges the functions of the former. This 
conclusion is Jiased, as far as the reasoned argument 
is coticerned, upon the plea that the observance of 
the limitations imposed by the sacred canon upon 
the ruler is a necessary condition, of the security of 
the kingdom. 

The above conception of the king’s duties as 
transcending the limitations of the Ksatriya order 
IS amphfied by Vijnane^vara Commentmg on the 
introductory verse of Yajnavalkya’s chapter’ on 
judicial procedure he observes, “ The use of the 
word ‘ nripa ’ shows that this duty (namely, that 
of protection) does not belong to the Ksatriya alone, 
but (it Sxtends) to any other person that is occupied 
with the task of protectmg the people (prajapalanadhi- 
kritasya). Explaining an eaiher verse * he states, 

. “ Though’ this aggregate of kingly duties is laid down 
with reference to^the king, it should be understood 
to apply to (an individual) of another caste who is 
engaged’* in the work of*govemmg a district, a pro- 
vince etc. (yi^ayamapdaladiparipalanadhikritasya) , 
for the word ‘ nripa ’ m the texts ‘ I shall speak of 
the kingly duties (rajadhaima) ’ and ‘ as the king 
(nripa) should behave ’ is separately used, and be- 
cause the collection of taxes has protection for its 
object, and, protection depends upon the exercise of 
the sceptre.” According to these passages, then, 
the duties of kingship appertam not only to the 
Ksatriya ruler, but also to all other persons including 
governors and district officers who are charged with 


* Ya] 1368. 
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the task government This contention, it should 
be olMiervcd is upheld as far as rational arguhient 
IS concerned by the old pnnciple of the necessary 
connection between taxation and protoction 

Aparftrka, finally, inculcates the above idea of the 
mcidence of the K^atnyn duties hy insisting that 
the government of the subjects necessarily involves 
the fulfilment of the duties attached thereto and 
in particular that the collection of taxes Involves 
the dutj of protection He observes m the course 
of lus commentary on a verse of Yfijdavalkva • 
All this IS laid down for the K^atnyn who governs 
the kingdom IVhcn however a non k?atriyn docs 
the duly of a IvsatnjTi he too should perform this 
whole (set of duties) by virtue of the maxim from 
having recourse to that (particular) oecbpation 
follows the acquisition of that particular duty and 
because the protection of the people is involved in 
the acceptance of taxes Every one, indeed whg 
offers wealth socks a benefit Jnsoparoblj ottachmg 
to himself Moreover offering of taxes lias no otlicr 
reason than self protection Therefore it W proved 
that he who takes the taxes is liound to pi^atect the 
people *’ 

Next to this remarkable extension of the canonical 
duties of the king bejond the charmed circle of the 
K<nln>a order f mn> lie mentioned Medhntithi s 

"ifij I soa. 

t Tlv' ftboTr dl cuNAton r^tlnR to Uh' of lli« 

Kfatriyu duUt-i mny wt' think l»»» roDnoct4*d with one of tltt* 
m«>.t Imiwrtnnt rvfnln In tlw- hUtorr of Indbv during tiJA 
jvriod nBrnrly th<* tiw* of Ow n*ipuU In th» Int^rmi of tli 
or ►'\rn Iwlunrn tl»o dmth of th<* rmporor llftn* 

e CIS \ 11 Bnd tlji* MuU*mm»dAn cftmjor«t JUjfnjl hou*M 
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insistence upon the principle that the kipg’s duty 
of protection is applicable to all classes of hrs sub- 
jects. The key to the author’s conception lies, we 
think, in the ^connection traceable as early as m the 
Dhawnasutras* between the collection of taxes and 
protection * This, when interpreted in the narrow 
dogmatic sense, would lead to the view that the 
taxable classes alone were entitled to the benefit 
of the king’s protection. Medhatithi’s observations 
may be construed as an emphatic denial of this 
extreme dogmatic position. Manu states in one 
place, “A Ksatriya, who has received according to 
the rule the sacrament prescribed by the Veda, must 
’ duly undertake the protection of this whole (world) ’’f 
Commenting bn this verse Medhatithi writes that 
the use*of the word ‘ sarvasya ’ (of the whole) m the 
text shows that it includes the subjects paying taxes 
along with those who are poor and fiiendless Again 
. while covnmenting upon another verse which en- 
joins the king tp restore stolen property to the 
ovmers thereof,! Medhatithi says that by the men- 
tion of fhe word ‘all’ m fhe text it is to be understood 

— ^ S 

ruled mosi of the kmgdoius of Northern India and the Deccan 
These families, in spite of their claim to Ksatriya ancestry, 
derived thou origm in reahty from tlio Hindmsed foieign 
immigrant oi indigenous tribes (Cf Vmcent Smitli, Oxfoid 
Rxstoiy of Indw, 172) In these circumstances the relations 
of the ruling farmlies with then subjects would, it might be 
supposed, betome a burmng question of the times, and this, 
it might be, was treated by the canonical scholiasts in the 
passages quoted above 

• Vide p 05, supra 

t VII 2 

J VIII 40 “ Property stolen by thieves must be lestored 

by the king to (men of) all castes (varpa) a king who uses 
such (pi-operty) for himself incui-s the guilt of a thief ” 
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that property shofild be restored even to the chan^S 
las * ' The third extract bearing on this point is more 
important than the preceding ones in as much as it 
IS based upon sound rcasonmg ManiS wntes m one 
place, By protecting those -who live os (becomes) 
Aryans and by removing the thorns kings tolclv intent 
on guarding their subjecte reach Iieaven * * Com 
mentmg on this verse Mcdhfibthi states ‘ By them 
(namelj those rrlio live os become Aryans) are under 
stood the indigent the friendless and the Srotnjas 
who arc exempt from taxes and tolls Attainment 
of hca\cn b> protectmg them is justified In the 
ease of others since (protection is) purcbosctl b> 
means of subsistence (vnltipankrltattvllt) it^ denial 
gives nsc to sm — while from the cxclumge of pro 
pitiation by (means of) protection follows onK 
the absence of sin and thence heaven (is attained) 
Here it will be obsen cd the author agrees that tliere 
18 n difference m the nature of the obligations dc\oh 
ing upon tJic king with reference to his taxable sub 
jects and the rest for wliilc the protection of the 
former is held to ensure the ting’s immunity from sm 
that of the latter is conceived mcrclj hs ensuring a 
spintunl roN\nnl Slcdhiltitlii indeed goes so far ns 
to refer in the immcdiatclj following sentence to an 
opinion according to which Mann a text relating to 
the kings attainment of hen\cn fs n mere rccom 
nundntion (arthnsida) In the next passage liow 
ever tlic nulhnr takes up n bolder position and affirms 
tlinl llic king s protection of the non taxable clas‘*es 
IS his obligators tliil> He wnlcs hsen m llie 
matter of protecting those who do not pa) the 
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taxes, the (duty) laid down’ way c*f livelihood 
belongs to the king.” This lesson is dhven home 
m the following lines with the help of analogies. 
“Artisans employed in crafts as a means of livelihood 
are made by the king to perform work by Ivay of 
taking taxes from them m accordance with the rule 
‘artisans should perform somp requiied woik every 
month,’ so the king engaged in the performance of 
his duties and m protecting the people is made by 
the sacred canon to protect the Aryans (m the 
same way) as he is made to perform obligatory duties, 
just as the householder keepmg the sacred firq per- 
forms obligatory duties m accordance with the sacred 
texts recommending desired objects, not for the 
attainment of heaven ” “ These (duties),” the author 
suras «iip, “ are not uttered foi their power of pro- 
ducing (any visible) lesult, j’-et they are done , simi- 
larly this (viz. the king’s duty of piotectmg the non- 
taxable* classes) should be understood ” 

Allied to the above idea of Medhatithi — ^namely 
that the king’s duty of protection extends to all 
classes' of his subjects— ris the opinion of Apararka that 
the duty of punishment of the guilty is a compulsory 
duty. *The duty of punishment, it seems, much as 
it IS inculcated by the Hmdu authors, is often support- 
ed as 111 the following passage from YajnavalJcya by 
the promise of spiiitual rewards alone In accordance 
with the, rule of interpretation applicable to such 
cases this would signify that the above duty was 
not compulsory, but optional Apararka meets this 
possible argument by quoting the canonical texts 
that impose penances for the king’s default in the 
infliction of punishment He obseives with reference 
81 
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to a verse of liljnavnlkNTi requiring the king to 
punish the ^ilty * Bj these vrords it is not to be 
understood that punishment is a duty performed for 
some partieular object (and therefore optional) 
Because Vaii?tha pft^enbes penances for not carn^g 
out this function * if people deserving punislimcnt 
arc set free the kin^ thould fast one (day and one) 
nightt and the purohita three (days and) nights if 
those not deserving punishment are punished the 
purohita should perform a knchchhra penance (and) 
the king should fast three days and nights * ** 

Ficom these extracts that emphasise the king^s 
essential duties of protection nnd the punishment 
of the guiltj let us turn to those which seek to extend 
the rights of the subjects First among these may 
be mentioned the right of taking up arms Twice 
bom men * sa>*3 Manu in one place ‘ may take up 
arms when (they arc) hindered (m the fulfllmcnt of) 
their duties ^vhcn destruction (threatens) tht twice- 
bom castes (\ama) m (evil) times m their own tic 
fence m a strife for the fees of oITfcmling priests 
nnd in order to protect women nnd Br&hmnnds he 
who (under such circumstances) kills In the cause of 
right commits no sm * t Commenting on these Ncrses 
MctlhriUlhi first explains the meaning of the aullior 
l)> sa>ing When tlic king i» neglected nnd destruc 
lion ensues recourse should Ihs taken to nrms At 
other times liowc\cr when the kingtlom, is well 
povcmetl the king himself protects his people 
Thus this 15 the sense* Tlien he proceeds to 
omphfv the author* precept in the following was 
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“ The king indeed cannot stretch his arms tp reach 
every individual There are some wicked persons 
who obstruct even the royal officers (that are) very 
valorous and intent upon (the discharge of) their 
duties. But one always fears a person wielding 
weapons. Hence usmg weapons, on all occasions is 
justified.” In the following lines Medhatithi reverts 
to the rule of Manu and says, “ On such occasions 
recourse should be taken to arms for piotectmg one’s 
o%vn wealth and relations According to others the 
interests of other people also (should be served)' m 
such times ” In the above extract, it will be 
observed, the author extends the canonical rule so 
as to open to the subjects the right of bearmg arms 
even m» normal times, and for the purpose of self- 
defence as well as the protection of others This is 
based on the very sound argument of insufficiency of 
the state administration and the value of self-help. 

We may mention in the last place a remarkable 
passage inculcatmg what may be called the right to 
rebellion’ on behalf of the subjects, Manu says in 
one place,,* “ The (man), who in his exceeding foll37^ 
hates him,, will doubtlessly perish ; for the king 
quickly makes up his mind to destroy such a (man).” 
This mjunction, Medhatithi observes, applies when 
men seek the kingdom out of sin (pratyavayat), but 
not when tl\ey do so out of longmg for a desired 
object (abhipretarthalabhena). “ By seeking redress 
from an incompetent kmg,” Medhatithi explains m 
the same context, “payment of the king’s judicial 
dues becomes a waste of money. The accumulated 
wealth too assumes a different complexion through 

* VII 12 S B E Vol XXV* p 217 ~~ 
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witnesses changing their mmds and pro?|>ectivc 
wealth docs the ^umc * This passage evidently 
involves a deliberate modification of the canonical 
doctrine relating to the submission of the snb]ccti 
Rebellion the author implies is jnstiftod provided 
it IS based not on theJust of power but on what mav 
be called the wiU to sovorcigntj This startling 
doctrine is characteristically supported by the plea 
of the public good m ns much as the author’s argu 
menl turns upon the inability of an incompetent 
rulifr to »cr\c the interests of hi* subjects 

n 

NVhilc the great commentators of llic SmntU 
maintain on howocr modest a scale the carllrr tradi 
lions of original and > igorou* speculation the authors 
whom we ha\c now to consider do not it seems to us 
present any points of onginnl interest so far as our 
point of \ncw is concerned This result may we 
Ihmk be cxplaine<l in the ease of the latter writers 
bj considering the circunrslnnetrs m whtch they 
were placed The Jama canon unlike tlmt of the 
Buddhists seems to ha\c been wanting m germs of 
political thought that might be dcsclopcil in later 
times The Jama writers of this period it may 
be further remarked had the misfortunp to Use In 
an nge when Hindu political thought had passwl 
itfc mendion and there wos nothing in their genius 
that might compensate for the lock of outward insplra 
tion lienee when they undertook the systematic 
exttminnllim of the phenomena of llu Stair tlicy had 
no other alleniativc than to rop\ more or less com 
plelcly the rules ond pnneijiles tlmt had been 
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bequeathed by their Brahmmrcal rivafs m the 
past. 

Of the two works which we propose to examine in 
the present section the first in chronological order is 
the NCctar of the Maxims of Polity (Nitivakyamntam) 
of Somadevasuri, who flourished sometime in the 
tenth century A. D. In m 4 itter%,nd in form it agrees 
most closely with Kautilya’s Artha^astra It is in 
fact a poor copy of the latter work, although its 
author characteristically conceals his debt to the 
earlier writer. The second treatise is the Laghu- 
arhanniti of the renowned Jama divine and scholar 
Hemachandra (1089-1178A.D ). It consists of four 
sections (adhikara) dealing successively %vith the good • 
quahties of the kmgs and the state oflicials, the rules 
of warfare and public policj% the admimstration of 
justice (vyavahara) and, lastly, penances (prayaS- 
chitta). It IS therefore in spite of its title a work of 
’ the samemature as the Brahminical Smritis 

The Laghu-arjianniti, it appears to us, makes no 
contribution to political theory properly so called. 
Nevertheless it deseives a passing consideration m 
this place because of its remarkable theory relating 
to the origin of the science of polity (rajaniti). Once 
upon a time, the author says in opening his treatise, 
the Lord Mahavira was staymg m a garden outside 
Rajagiiha, attended by Gautama and other pupils 
King Srenika (Bimbisara), having heard of his arrival, 
salhed forth to meet him, and aftei the usual saluta- 
tion, asked him a question m the followmg terms : 

“ By whom, O Lord, were the rules of the science of 
pohty (rajaniti) disclosed m the past, what were 
their kinds, and what was their nature ?” In reply 
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the sage declared that the first king in the present 
age the chief Jina Ri^bha This personage 
found the people of India (Bharatas) plunged in 
miscn and subject to the snares of th^. Iron Age in 
consequence of the tree* of plent\ having lost their 
potenej through the influence of time Out of pity 
he tore out the pnmGval law (dlmrma) and disclosed 
the dmsion into castes and orders tlie rules relating 
to the sacraments the means of livelihood and the 
principles of judicial admmistration the rules of 
public policy followed by the kings and the means 
of fbunding towns and cities — m short all sciences 
and all duties relating to this and the next world * 
The above ston obiiouslv belongs unbko the theory 
of the origin of dandanlti m Ch LIXTof the Sllnti 
parvan to tlie realm of pure m\'tho!ogy — in fact it is 
based upon the Jama cononical account of the 
my'thical prophet — king Risabim sucli rvs is found 
for example in the KalposQtra t Ncscrl)iclcss it 
is interesting as showing how the Jaina author in 
gcniousl) contn^c^ to annex the Drahminicnl science 
to the literature of his own kcct by clainung for It 
an orthodox origin 

Turning to the Kltn AkMlmntam we find that 
the onl\ branch of speculation touchwl b\ the author 
— and here again ns wc ha\c already observed he 
15 nnsthmg but onginal — U the theory of kingship 
^^lll» Kautihn Somndeva lichcses the king to be tlie 
root of the seven hmlw of sovcrcfgntv (pmkntls) 

^\ illi the king ns their root he wnles % * all the 

I 8 l- 
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prakritis become (fitted) for fulfilling their, desired 
ends, (but) not those without the king ” In the 
following extract Somadeva repeats the famihar 
view of the a^ramoimt importance of the king’s 
office from the point of view of the subjects “ The 
king IS the cause of the Golden Age , if he protects the 
people justly, the quarters satisfy .all desires of the 
subjects and the god Indra pours forth ram m the 
proper season ” With tins is combined the old 
doctrme of the king’s divinity which, as before, 
IS based upon his function of protecting the people. 
“All the guardians of the quarters,” Somadeva 
writes,! “ truly wait upon the king. Therefore 
’ though the kmg is an intermediate guaidian of the 
quarters,* he is held to be the best of them ” In 
another p’assage the kmg is declared to be the only 
visible deity on the ground that he assumes the 
forms of the Creatoi (Brahma), the Preserver (Visnu) 
and the De’stioyer (Siva) according as he fulfils his 
three separate functions. Somadeva, moreover, 
follows the authoiity of the Brahmana writers m 
inculcating the duty of obbdience upon the subjects 
The kmg’s Grdevs, he says, must not be transgiessed 
by any on^, and the kmg should not tolerate even 
his own son who disregaids them*! should, how- 
ever, be observed as indicating the strong monaichic 

* p 66 

t p Hi * 

J p 64 In the Digests of the Jama Sacred Law belongmg 
to this period, it may be observed m this connection, loyalty 
. to the kmg is enjoined as a religious duty Thus both ETan- 
bhadra (fl latter half of the 9 th century A D ) m his Dharma- 
vmdu (I 31) and Hemachandra mhis YogaSastra (I 48) include 
the act of refraimng from disrespect to the king m the list of 
duties that are binding on the householder. 
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leaning of the author that he ignores the principle* 
imposed by the earlier writers for the purpose of 
checking the abuses of the king s po^re^ On the 
contrary he contents himself with aij impotent sigh 
■when considenng the case of a bad ruler If e\en a 
king who 15 fl god he asks were to keep the 
company of thicrcs how should the welfare of the 
people be secured ? * Further on he states that the 
king 5 commission of wrong like the ocean’s crossing 
its shores the sun s nourishing darkness and the 
mother s devouring her own child is the fruit of the 
Iron (Kali) Age t 



CHAPTER VII. 

The last phase — The Essence of Polity (Niti- 
sa*ra) of Sukracharya — ^Madhava’s commen- 
tary* on THE SmRITI of PARAbARA ThE 

RajanitiprakajSa of Mitramisra, 

AND THE NiTIMAYUKHA OF NlLA- 
KANTHA Circa 1200—1625 A D. 

I 

y 

Influence of the Moslem conquest upon political thought — 
The Sukraniti is a work of compilation but contams original 
elements — The conception of Niti^Sstra and of its use as com- 
pared with thaS of the other sciences — The king’s rule by 
virtue o? his personal merit, and the eqmvalence of his func- 
tions to those of the deities — The doctnnes of perpetual 
dependence of the subjects upon the king and of the king’s 
immimity from harm— ^Prmciples tending to counteract the 
abuses of the king’s authority — (1) the king is the servant 
of the people by divine creation , (2) the distmction between 
the good,* king and the tyrjtnt , (3) the nght of deposition 

’ ^ II 

The king, accordmg to Madhava, is an incarnation of the 
gods and he is created out of divine elements — The incidence 
of the rights and duties belongmg to the Ksatriva inler 

I 

In the course of our survey of Hmdu political 
thought m the preceding chapter, we have brought 
down its history to the period of the great catastrophe 
which overtook the land m the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A D, — we mean, of course, the conquest 
82 
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of Northern India by the arms of Islam * The 
■worka that Tre have to consider in the present place — 
the Sukronlti no less than the commentary of 
MfidhavSchfirva and the two great mcdiUcval Digests 
incorporatmg separate sections on the rules of pblit\ 
(Nlti) —belong to a time when the foreign conquerors 
hod cstabbshed thc*ir unquestioned sway over some 
of the fairest and largest provinces of India Yet it 
IS noticeable that the chain of contmuity m this 
cose was not broken at all that the authors of this 
penpd in other words follow however modestly 
the track laid down by their great predecessors 
Indeed if we liavc to look for anv direct trace of the 
influenee of foreign rule m the Held which p’c are 
now treating we shall Qnd It perhaps merely m the 
scantiness and the pronouncctl dogmatic tendency 
of the latest phase of the indigenous thought 

The Sukronlti which in spite of its complex and 
misccHaneouR nature represents the literature of 
Nlti during this penod is the Iasi notable monument 
of tlic Hindu genius of political speculation It 
freely incorporates whole passages and c\cn extracts 
from the old literature on politv t Hdt it is distin 
guished as we hope to show presently from other 
mcdiicval compilations of a similar nature bv the 

llemaichandts Ured (rom 10R<J to 11*3 \ II Tb** 
Indlsn lnT^cm« of HuILmi Mahmud of niiarn) e 1000 
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freshness, not to 6ay, ongmalityof its outlook upon 
certain standard branches of political theory.f 

Suki'a applies to his own woik the title (Nitisara) 
that was used by Kamandaka as the designation of 
his treatise His conception of the science, however, 
IS somewhat different from that of the older writer 
To him Nitisastra is much, mort! than the Art of Gov- 
ernment m the stereotyped monarchic State Thus it 
is significant that while Kamandaka addresses him- 
self specificallj'^ to the kmgs,f Sukra introduces his 
woik by stating m a general fashion that it has been 
written foi the benefit of kings and otheis w^ose 
span of hfe is too short to peimit the study of the 

archetype of Niti^a^tra prepared by the god Brahma.J ’ 

— 1 

* Tlje Sukranlti is attnbufced to SukracMrya, the preceptor 
of tlie demons, but it was doubtless produced by an unknown 
author of the late mediteval period who aspired to cast the 
halo of venerable antiqmty ai-ound his production by traemg 
its creation back to an indofimte past Its exact date is still 
uncertain. Gustav Oppeit who pubhshed the standard edi- 
tion of this V ork held (Preface, p vin) that it “ belonged to the 
same period which’ produced the Smriti and the early epic 
literature ” His view which necessitated the behef in the 
existence of guns and gunjiowder m Ancient India is at the 
present tigae completely discredited One of the latest contri- 
butors to the'* coutixjversy regardmg Sukra's date is Prof. 
Benoy KiJmar Sarkar (Posthve BacTcqround of Htndu Sociology 
Vol II Part I, pp 66-67) 

t Vide Kamandaka I 8 : uparjane palane cha bhumerbhumi- 
^varam prati etc Hero the words ‘ bhumisvaram prati ’ 

‘ to the rulers of the earth ’ are used, as the commentator 
remarks, on the ground that any other person is not ehgible to 
the science of polity (anyasya tu rajavidyayamanadhikarat) 
f Vide Sukra I 2-3 “ The divine Self-existent One revealed 
the Nitisastra consistmg of one hundred lakhs of verses for the 
good of the world The summary of that work, concise and 
filled with argument, (has been prepared) by ourselves Vasistha 
and the rest, for the sake of ensuring prosperity and for the 
good of kings and others who enioy a limited tenure of 
existence,” 
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In the faatnc conteict are told that KitiiAstra 
IS the source of hvehhood of all pcnons (sarvopajlvn 
kam) and maintains the established usage of the 
people (lokasthitiknt) In accordance with this 
conception of the science Vre find the author deveting 
a separate chapter of his work* to the subject of 
general (sadh&mpa) Ntti45stra which is conceived 
by him to be apphcablc to all persons In this 
chapter he gives a list of moral maxims and rules of 
good conduct whicli he declares at its end "f to 
pertain to the kmg os well as the subjects 

Thus politics or the art of government m Sukra s 
system IS not an independent branch of studj, but 
IS merged in a science of general morals $ ^^^lntt 
then 18 the use of this comprehensive screnee especial 
Iv m comparison with the sister sciences As the 
rules of kingU pohc> arc conceived to be the core 
of the Mtiiilstm it follows that its pnninr) use must 
be for the kmg On this point Sukm expresses him 
self quite clcorl} Since the Klli^ro'trB ht ?»a>s nt 
the beginning of his book, is the root of snrtuc wealth 
ond desire and bestows salvation it should fie cons 
tanth fctudicd witli care by the kmg tliroiigli its 
knowledge kings and others conquer their toes oiul 
gmllfN Ihcirsubjccls further on tl»cnulIioro!>scr\es 
that the primary dul> of the king (m the protection 
of the subjects and the clmslisemcnt of the wicknl) 
IS impossible without NUi i indcetl the neglect to 
follon Xlti IS tile king * principal loophole for attack 

nu Ml 
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and increases Ins enemies and diminish*es his^strength 
The king who gives up Niti and becomes self-willed 
(svatantia) suffers pain * The author continues 
m the same strain through the following lines, but 
these, do not add anything to the argument 

Nitisastr^, then, is the sine qua non of the king’s 
successful administration". But i>ince it is much 
moie than an Art of Government, it necessai ily fulfils 
a highei purpose than the interests of the kjug alone 
The author’s view m this matter is presented in con- 
nexion with a remarkable estimate of the relative 
values of Nitisastra and the parallel sciences. The 
contrast first turns on the scope of the two sets of 
studies. Other branches of knowledge, Sukra states, * 
enlighten the ‘people only on one aspect of human 
activities (kiiyaikade^abodhim), but Nitisastra is 
the source of livelihood of all creatures and main- 
tains the estabhshed usage of men Turning to the 
next poipt the author states the case against the 
other studies m,the foUowmg mannei Ma}'- not, 
he asks^ there exist the knowledge of words and 
then meaning without Grammai, or that of ordinary 
categorie’s vnthout reasonmgs discussed m Logic, 
or that of the regulation of rules and actions without 
Mimamsa, oi that of transitormess of the body 
and such other things without Vedanta ? These 
branches of knowledge, Sukra grants, teach then 
lespective ’doctrines and arc constantly upheld by 
those persons who severally follow their teaching 
But, he asks, what does this skill m intelligence 
which is derived from, these sciences avail to peisons 

* I 6-e , 14-10 
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engaged in tbeir ordmarj occupations T '\\hile such 
are tHc limitations of the above sciences NitifAstra 
the author conceivfa stands on a quite diHercnt 
footing tAitliout Mti he savs the maintenance of 
the established usage of men is impossible just as 
that of the bodj is impossible ^vithoiil food * In 
the above extract* it ivilf be observed pnmacj is 
claimed for Nlti^fistra on two grounds which, } ct 
arc closclj connected with each other Firstly it 
is urged that this science unlike the rest fulfils the 
interests of all people In the second place, and here 
we touch on the intense realism of Sukro s thought, — 
— while Grammar Logic Mimflmsfi and even the 
holy VedAnta arc conceived b> the author to be 
merely theoretical studies hD^ mg do importance 
even within their own province and no bcdnng on 
the ordinary affairs of men Kitisilstm is held to be 
the most practical science it is m the authors 
expressive ^^o^ds as indispensable to tnc socm) 
onlcr as footl is to the human bodv ^ 

^Yc ma\ begin our analv'tis of political ideas in 
the Sukrunlti by considcnng the author s trcnlmcnt 
of the concept of sev cn factors of sov crcigntv After 
giving the standard list of those facton hu writes 
Among these the king is declared to be the Iicad 
the minister (is) the eje the nllj the car, the trensurv 
tlic mouth the arms the mmd while the fort and 
the temtorj are the two arms nnd hgs ’ f In 
this striking passage is prescnlnl for tlic first time 
1.0 far ns we are aware in the histnrv of Hindu political 
tlieorv a complete nnnlogv lirtwetn tlir factor* of 

II 1 7 11 
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sovereignty and the organs of living beings This, 
we think, is not sufficient to warrant the conception 
of organic unity of sovereignty, although it implies, 
without diiectly expressing the same, the notion of 
co-ordination of the factors theieof to a common end 
The theories of kingship m the Sukraniti, we 
think, are largely based upon ’those of the earlier 
■writers, but they present some points of remarkable, 
if not original, interest Sukra admits m one place 
that the king and the people are helpful to each 
other, for he writes, “ The people do not follow their 
respective duties without the king’s protection on 
the other hand, the king does not prosper on eaith 
"Without the people.” * This passage, however, is 
preceded by two othei veises which oceui likewise 
m Kamandaka f According to these the king when 
he is approved by the aged causes piosperity and 
rejoicmg, but if he weie not to be a perfect guide, the 
. people "u^ould suffei uttei destruction like a boat 
at sea without l;he helmsman According to this 
■view, then, the happiness as well as the misery 
of the ‘subjects dependk upon the varying quality 
of the kihg * With this is connected an idea that wc 
have foifnd to occur m the Mahabharata,J namely 
that the king is the maker of the epoch Time, 
Sukra says m one place, is divided accordmg to the 
seasons (namely, the rainy, the cold and the hot), 
the courses* of the stars, as well as the obseivance of 
good and bad along with greater and less conduct 
As the king, the authoi continues, directs the obser- 
vance of conduct, he is the cause of time , for if time 
were to be the authority, the fruit of good works 

I 66 t I 64-66 =Kani I 9-10 t Supra p 187 
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is’ould n 9 t beibng to the performer thereof* The 
conception of the king b o(Rce that is embodied m 
tlie above passage is not, as we have said on onginal 
one but a greater definiteness ma'v rfve thinks be 
observed in the present case m os much as the vnmng 
degree and qualitj of the conduct that is enforced 
by the kmg is brought by Sukm into relation with 
the astronomical and the seasonal measurements 
of time.t 

Besides exhibiting the importance of the king s 
ofilcc from the point of view of the subjects the 
author mentions in justification of monarchical 
authont) a doctrine which is shared I)> him with 
at least one other wnterj namely that the king 
rules his subjects b) virtue of his m6nt Sukm i* 
a great bchc\ cr m the doctrine of karma and expresses 
himself on tins point with chamctcnslic emphasis 
Karma alone he writes in one place g^^cs nsc 
to gcKxl and bod conditions on this earth Ihc deeds 
done in a prcMous birth (prAktamj) are themselves 
nothing but karma who can even fornn instant exist 
\Mtbout karma 1 5 Xn the frtUowing lines he Explains 
that the division of sociclj Into five cIbbsc< nnmch 
the Brfihmona the Ksalriva the ^ai4>n, the budra 
and the barbarian arises not from hirlli but from 
quahtj and merit (gtmnkarmnbhili) In nnotlicr 
I 23 

t It may b<* turth»^ ob^rwl in this coimrttlon that ^lukm 
biw W' cnnclu Ion In tb<" ab<»vr exlrntt opt n wJial may 
callfj Itv' iloririm- of I r«'<' Will Hukm, wUll<' l>rl|rrlne 

In llt«» Joint opfrailon of r If-r^ Hlon and d^^tlny in th*' afT«dr» 
of rm-n InruIcatM mllanis* upon !h** fortopr rather than upon 
tit- UUrr C-f IMl I 10 

Th- fff r«Je** I t NSrada wItOM* w I jumlrtl 
pp aunra 
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place lie declares that men are directed towards 
virtue and vice by desires assuming such forms as 
would help the fulfilment of the deeds done m the 
previous bifth, and he concludes that it is most 
cerfiamly m accordance with such deed,s that every- 
thing happens.* Applymg this basic concept of Hmdu 
thought to the specific calSe of the kmg, Sukra writes, 
“ The kmg acquires supernatural lustre (tejas) by 
means of his austerities (tapas), and he becomes the 
director, the protector as well as the source of dehght ; 
the kmg sustains the earth by means of his jvork 
done m his previous birth (praktana) as well as by 
his austerities (tapas) According to this view,, 
then, .the king rules his subjects by his own merit 
— ^mer^t conceived as consisting mamly m the sum 
total of deeds donem the previous birth The doc- 
trine IS repeated in another passage where the author, 
we think, boldly alters a text of the Manusamhita 
' to smt his own theory. He writes, “ The king becomes 
the lord of (both) the movable and the immovable 
bemgs .through his own austerities (tapas), taking 
(for that purpose) the eternal particles of Indra, of 

o 

the Wmd, oY Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuna, 
of the Moon, and of the Lord of wealth (Kubera).” J 

* I 46-47 Sukra, indeed, is such a staunch behever in 
karma that he explains (I 49) destmy itself to be the work 
performed m the previous birth 

t 1 20 ^or a similar idea compare 1 122 where sovereignty 
(svarmtvam) is said to be the fruit of austerities 

i I 71-72 Jivananda Vidyasagara, in his edition of the 
Sukraniti (p 17), prefixes to these verses another verse which 
IS identical with Manusamhita VII 3 This would make 
Sukra reproduce verhaivm Manu’s theory of the creation of 
kmgship The last-named verse, however, does not occur in 
Gustav Oppert’s standard edition which has been uniformly 
followed in this work 
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Tho Idst passage obviously bnugs Sukru Into 
line ^ith the exponents of the doctrine relating to 
the divine nature of the king Of the tvo forms 
in irhicb this doctrine occurs m the earlier writings 
Sukrs adopts the one that involves the cquivafcncc 
of the king 8 functiory* to those of the deities This 
IS embodied m tho lines ihuucdiatelj following the 
extract quoted above As Indm we arc told Is 
capable of collecting his own dues and of protection, 
so 13 the king 03 the Wind propagates smell so tlic 
long directs the good and the bad actions os the 
Sun removes darkness, so the Jang directs men to 
virtue and dcstcoj*8 unrighteouBucss the king 
while punishing the evil deeds is Yqma since the 
latter inflicts punishment like Fire the kmgjs pure 
and oppropnates his own dues from all persons for 
their protection as the god Varupa sustains the 
whole earth so docs the king with his wealth ns 
the Moon gladdens the people with its rajs’ bo does 
the king with his own merits and deeds the king 
who js^ablc to prcscnc his treasure is ns fh<? ffod 
Kubern willi respect to his jewels • 

We have thus found m Sukni a twolold principle 
JustlIJ^ng the kings aiithonlj o\cr his subjects 
The king it is held is the maker of lus age and rules 
bj personal ment With this is combined the notion 
that the king is a multiple dcitj hj \irtuc of the 
resemblance of lus functions to (hose of the deities 
Let us next consider what ptisilcgcs arc clnimwl h> 
the author on Itclmlf of the king m the light of the 
abo\e principles We nmj l»egin hj mentioning the 
remartahlc passage which makes monnrchj, as It 


L"3*'d 
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were, the natural and necessary condition of the 
subjects. “ The king, although endowed with good 
qualities, may sometimes lack sovereignty over his 
subjects, bqf the latter, be they never so wieked, 
must not live without a king ” The author makes 
his meaning clear in the immediately following passage 
by employing a bold ^m 3 d:boiogical simile “As 
Indrani {i e. the queen of Indra) is never without a 
husband, so are the subjects never (without a 
master,”’*' Sukra, moreover, inculcates in the earher 
fashion the duties which the subjects owe to their 
ruler. The people, he says m one place, should 
salute the king as if he were an incarnation of Visnu, 
and they should not divulge the king’s secrets or* 
even tlunk of»harming or slaying him f 

Th3 above represents only one aspect of Sukra’s 
thought with regard to kingship The other aspect 
is concerned as m the earlier works with the formula- 
tion of prmciples tending to check the abuses of the 

kmg’s power Thus in the first place the author 

<1 

insists that protection is the high duty of the kmg. 

“ The gods kill and cast down the king who does not 
afford protection, the Brahmana who does not 
practise* austerities and the rich man who does not 
give alms ” J In another place where he mentions 
the eightfold occupation of the king, Sukra mcludes 
protection of the subjects m the category § 


* 193-94 

t II 212 , 231 Elsewhere (III 50) the authoi enjoms 
honovirmg of the kmg along with that of the gods, the 
preceptor, Eire, ascetics and the hke, 

$ I 121 § I 124-126. 
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While on this subject we may mention a remark 
able dictum of Sukra which mvolvcs, we think, an 
extreme development of the old Hindu maxim of the 
co-ordmation of taxation and protection The king 
says the author m one place, having the aspect ^if a 
master was appomlcd by Brahmil to the service 
(dlisyatva) of the people, ^th his o^vn share of the 
produce as his fee (B\'abhagabhntj u) for the purpose 
of constantly protcobng thenu* According to this 
\ lew then the king is the servant of the people bj 
divine creation and he tccciNcs his share of the 
produce as his fee for the service of protection f 

Besides insisting with the earlier writers upon 
the king s pnmarj duty of protection Sukra rollon's 
tiicm in making righteousness the rule of the king s 
conduct X It IS m this connection that the author 
distinguishes for the first lime bo far as we arc 
aware in the history of Hindu political tlicorv, 
between the good king and the tjmnt from tlic point 
of \icw of the kings di\inc nature— n distinction 
which we think nas not ncctlcd by the older wTiters 
because of their uniform inculcation of the primaiy 
dulj of protection Tlic righteous king, Sukra 
m one place is a part of the gods wlule the reserse 
1 IR^ 

t It Is In^lrucUvn to compare Iho Ooclrim? of ftuVm wlUi 
lU counl»*rp«rt In llip work of (p ^OOnupra) n<»th 

lb<^ WTtl<T» catr^pirieallj’ ntatr tb^ Uoctririn lh»t Ok* tine I" 
Ih ►ffvnnl t f tb»* p<*<*pl ri*<vl\lnK liin njiatr* otSlK* piTMlum 
M hU frr 11 It wliUo Ih** Hu l«lhUt nutbnr »ppar>'nOj' d HtwI 
it M * corollary fn m th« Owryrf ( onlracl 1 llrAluoans 
mccr-i-wr cxplldlly ba I H upon Ok* tlnRa Urine erratb n 
Thl< tlW r tie** mny t**nd to hnwh^wcompl tMrtb Htubml 
nlca\ rl«*w of Oi-* orldn rf klntrtldp luwl aw jt ll*» Iludlhl t 
riral out < f th fl IJ 

t I C7*e0 Ct Kim I 
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who destroys righteousness and oppresses his sub- 
jects IS a part of the demons. In another place 
we are told that the good king is derived 'from 
particles of 4;he gods, while his opposite is a part 
of the demons Elsewhere Sukra divides kings 
into three cla*sses, namely those endowed with the 
quality of goodness (satva), of darkness (tamas) and 
of passion (lajas), and he declares that while the 
first class of kings assimilates the particles of the 
gods, the second assimilates those of the demons, and 
the third those of men J 

Finally, it must be observed that Sukra, however 
much he may insist upon the duty of obe 3 ung the king, 
IS no believer in the doctime of unhmited obedience * 
He counsels the subjects in one place to abandon 
the laud luled by a bad king § In anothei place, 
without gomg so far as to sanction the right of 
tyrannicide, he concedes to the people the light of 
deposmg*bad rulers If the kmg, we are told, although 
high-born, bccornes averse to good quahties, pohcy 
and strength (gunanitivaladvesl ) and is unrighteous, 
he should be repudiated’ as the enemy of the kingdom 
(rasfraviha^aka) In his place the purohita should 
instal a Virtuous prince of his family foi the protec- 
tion of the kmgdom after obtaimng the approval 
of the subjects ” 1| 


* I 70 t I 86-87 t I 29-36 

§ III 43 , 46 

II II 274-275 The above view may be connected ivith 
Sukra’s insistence upon ment instead of birth as constituting 
the kmg’s title to respect The king, he says m one place (1 182), 
IB honoured not so much for his high birth as for his possession 
of the quahties of strength, prowess and valour. 
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■\Vhcn vrc proceed to examine the next class of 
vrorks that falls ^nthin the limits of this chapter, ttc 
cannot fail to be struck nrith a sense of disappoint 
ment. The commentary of the distingufshcd scholar 
Mfidham on the Sinhti ^\n^k of PariLfiara represents 
during this period the tradition of the canonical scho- 
hosts just os the Nltimayflkha of Nllnknntha and the 
Ilfijanltiprakfite of Alitramlsra ma> be held to be 
the rcprcacntativcs of the Uleraturc on poht> (Nltl) 
These authors hon-cver present few theories of 
politics properly so called and none mnrkctl bv 
onginal thinking Beginning with Xlfidhavn we find 
that he concci\cs the king to be an incarnation of 
GckI and connects this belief u itli llic king s fu*lfUment 
of Ins elemontarj dut> of protection lie writes, 
As the dmne incarnation m the form of Bfimn and 
others came into existence for punishing tlje mighty 
ItA^Q^n and others like him so th*' dmne mcama 
tion m the form of tlic king (rfijAsnlum) is |jom for 
the purpose of punishing lowh beings like tines cs 
and the rest • In another place Mfcdlmsxi men 
tions in justification of the king s nghl of jurisdiction 
the old Brniiminicnl doclnnc of the kings diiinc 
creation out of the essences of the go<N lie sn\^, 
Inasmuclias the king b> >irtueof his bcingcrentcd 
from the e^^cnccs of the Moon Indra and bllicr gixls 
IS compclml to decide suits like the non payment 
of debts he hliould trs the same t 


iomin iitary on 1 \ pp t-0 

t luj rr to 13 




We may next consider tlie author’s treatmeiii: 
of the question relating to the incidenee of the’ rights 
and duties pertaining to the Ksatnya ruler. Th^ 
great scholiasts of the preceding epoch, as we have 
obseiVed in another place, held these duties to be 
applicable to all rulers of kingdoms and even m one 
ease to the subordinate (Executive officers as well * 
Madhava characteristically adopts the contrary view, 
and upholds it by the method of dogmatic mter- 
pretation alone He develops his argument in the 
style of the mediasval Hindu sehoolmen by put* 
ting forward a preliminary objeetion (purvapaksa) 
and ending with the demonstrated conclusion 
(siddhanta) Commenting on a verse of Para^ara, 
he say5, “ It ma}'- be contended that m the words 
‘ the king (rajan) should punish ’ [Para^ara I 60 ] 
the right even of the ruler of the kingdom (bhupala) 
to punisli IS indicated How then can this (punish- 
ment) be said to be the special duty of the Ksatnya V* 
To this the author rephes, “Not so, since in the 
section «n the expiatio^ of sms by the performance 
of sacrifices (avesti) the term ‘ rajan ’ has been 
explained by means of the office of a Ksatnya ” f 
This argument is expanded by Madhava m the 
following lines, but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here. 


The above idea of kmgship as an office appli- 
cable to the Ksatnya order alone is repeated by 
Nilakantha, who adopts the identical method of 
dogmatic interpretation He writes m the openmg 
passage of his work, “ Now the word ‘ rajan ’ apphes 


* Vide pp 234-236 supra 

j- p 393, Bibliotlieca Indica edition. 
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to the Kjatnjm al6nc not to one who is qualified for 
kmg^hip For it has been explained in the section 
on the expiation of am by performing sacrifices 
(a\'e?ti) that kingship comes into c.tistciicc after 
consecration while the canonical directions 'gi\cn 
beforehand m the wonts * the king should be con 
sccratcd con appCrfam to the Ksntn>a nlono * 
Mitramiira diffcra from both the nbo\c nnters 
in hb treatment of the concept of kingship Indeed 
he follows the example of the great scholiasts of the 
former penod in extending the duties of kingship 
to all rulers of kingdoms and c\cn to the subordinate 
officials His argument like that of the earlier 
writers depends upon \crbal interpretation combined 
with the idea of the ncecasar) relation bctwceT\ protcc 
lion and the collection of taxes He obscncs after 
quoting the first verse of Mann s seventh chapter 
In these eases too (nameU those of the t^xts cited 
bv the autlior in the a1>o\c context from tl c Smritis 
and Purapns), m the following rronls explaining 
kingly duties I shall explain the kingU duties * 
etc the term king (rljan) implies b\ dcniative 
Interpretation a king po5Sc^slng the Ibrdship of a 
kingdom Tins is the correct interpretation for hv 
the abos c-quotod reasoning (rf: that of \ ljnune<\ am) 
the won! king (riljan) would Kignif\ the Ksatrijn In 
general Further on he writes * Though thU 
IkkIj of kingK duties is cxpinmtxl witli rcfcrcnec to 
kings it must l>c understood to appK in home sense 
to one engagetl in proleclmg n pari of a kingdom ctr 
who inaj be <if a diffcrcnl caste 1 or in the cxlmcts 
(from the Mnnusamlutfi) * I shall sjicak of kingl> 
duties and what ronduel the kln>, (nnpn) fcliould 
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follow,’ the word ‘nnpa’ is separately usdd, and the 
collection of taxes has protection for its object, while 
protection (itself) depends upon the exercise of the 
sceptre.”* ^ 


84 


* Ibid p. 14. 



CONCLUSION 


Vft have now brought to a close obr 8U^ve^ of 
the political thought of the Hindu people extcrtdmg 
for a period of at least two thousand and five hundred 
yta.n We have seen how political speculation 
beginning In the Vedie Samhitfis and the Bralunanos 
mostiv as on adjunct of dogmatic interpretation of 
the sacrificial ritual entered upon a career of vigorous 
and, independent growth in three more or less parallel 
branches of literature — thcDharmosOtras tlic Arthn 
iastra and the Buddhist canon — of which the second 
underwent a virtual reconstruction at the hands 
of its great master KautiH*a The Bfijadharmo 
sections and chapters of the Mah&bhfiraln and to a 
much lesser extent lliosc of the Manusamhitfi m\ ol\ c 
something like a sjoithesis of the ArllmsJistra material 
in hannon> with the essentia! concepts of the older 
canon while the interesting work of the Buddhist 
irjadeva fmgmcntars osili-^ represents incitJcnlnU> 
an independent speculotUclmdltion In Kfitnandaka 
os well as in the minor Smntl^ and the t*uriinos the 
tendency towards decline is afreadj manifest but nn 
onglnal departure is made b^ the great scholiasts 
who boldly attempt to rescue the political ideas of 
the Smntis from the danger of lapsing into theological 
dogmas Tlie Jnina works on pohtj and law on the 
other hand hast little independent interest ns the> 
for the most part echo the thoughts of the older 
masters Finatlv amid the generoldeens of political 
speculation th<“ SukranUi makes itself conspicuous 
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by its nefreshmg originality, while the fnediaeval 
Digests and commentaries on the works of Sacred 
Law which come within our purview deal in a more 
conventional way with the concept of kingship 

L*et us endeavoui in this concluding chapter to 
/ sum up the leading concepts of the Hindu political 

* y 

thmkers and set them forth m the broader perspective 
of their relation to Western thought. It has, we 
believe, been abundantly made clear in the foregoing 
pages that the political ideas of the Hindus present 
m the main two distinct types, of which onp is 
principally associated with the Brahimmcal canon, 
while the other forms the core of the Arthai^a'stra 
and the Niti^^stra. These two types, it seems to us, 
are related to each other not as religious and secular, 
but rather as generic and special, forms of specula- 
tion, and so far fromflowmgmmdependent channels 
they frequently cross and recross each other’s path, 
furnishing thereby one of the strongest incentives to 
the development bf pohtical theoiy * In consider- 
ing the; generalisation^ that are attempted m the 
present ^ilace for the purpose of analysis and 
comparison, it will be well to make due allowance* 
for the existence of these interrelated but distinct 
strata of thought 

Beginning, then, with the fundamental issues, it is' 
obvious that the pohty ofthe Hindu thmkers corres- 
ponds neither to the pohs of classical antiquity 
nor to the nation-state of modern tunes, but may be 
rendered more vaguely as a country-state We 
may, however, observe that this Hmdu pohty is 

* Of pp, 80-81, 160, 216 etc supra 
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doubtless charged with an ethical meaning and 
purpose it IS within its own limits a true partnership 
m a life of virtue It is no doubt a fact that the 
king s ofhce as the grand instrument for repressing 
the evil tendencies of man’s nature is stressed ih the 
Hindu thcor\ as probably m no other sj'stcm while 
monarchy itself is conceived bj some of the authors 
as ansmg out of man’s fall from a state of pristine 
punty * But the monarch s function is not limited 
to the protection of the people from anarch) To 
him above all ii assigned the task of enforcing the 
scheme of duties (dharma) which it is conceived 
it the means of futfilmcnt of individuals and classes 
along the path of carthl) bliss and heaven!) happiness 
This conception of the function of the king or the 
State mav suggest companson with tlic well known 
ideas of Plato and Anstotle but it presents we think 
on closer inspection at least two peculiar features 
For in the first place the State represented in the 
Hindu theor) by the office of the king docs not 
direcll) promote tlic good life and is not a positnc 
maker of goodness it promotes Mrtuc ipdirccU) 
by the ogcncy of the prescribed scheme of duties 
(dharma) In the second place the fulfilment of the 
individual through the State is not absolute but 
relatl\c it is a stage and o very ncccssarj one in 
a course of progrcssi\c perfection of which the goal 
tranicends the discipline of organised existence and 
consists in complete self realisation t 

cf ppojtu i^i no ni nnsrtc surm 

t Tbfl Hldda coal of llfr ntdlf kornirr&aB nuif thmisht 
to ptT^nt « pamlld to tl * Bude or Ih** AutruktloUn conerptlon 
of o *plritttU ctijr rratirmcfoa uoW r**! 1 unmdiy IluV \\A 
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Let us next consider what ideas of the Iildividuars 
place in relation to the State are involved’ in the 
political theories of the Hindus. We may, we think, 
pomt out three lines of approach towards the solution 
of this problem In the first place, the Hmdu authors, 
as we have elsewhere observed, conceive the 
social order of which Ihe kmg is a member as 
produced by the will of the Supreme Spirit, Brahman,* 
— a conception equivalent to the notion that society 
is an expression of the cosmic order or the universal 
law. Secondly, the theory of the kmg’s d\vine 
creation in the Manusamhita and the Mahabharata 
was, as we think, formulated deliberately with the, 
object, of counteractmg the individualistic tendencies 
of the JBuddlust canon expressed m this case in its 
remarkable theory of Contract f Nevertheless and 
this brmgs us to the last point, the Brahminical idea 
of the spcial order implies that the Individual is 
charged nvith a bundle of duties which owe their 
existence not to’ the will of the king or the State 


apparent ^keness really masks fundamental differences The 
Hmdu view involves not merely the idea of commumon or 
fellowship on the basis of absolute equahty but that of complete 
identity, and it posits the umt of cosmic creation, not merely of 
cosmic humamty, conceived as the manifestation of the Absolute 
Furthermore, it is not based on the notion of a sharp antithesis 
between the-Kiity of Cecrops and the city of God, but it holds 
the latter to be the crown and completion of the former Third- 
ly and lastly, the Hmdu idea, differmg m this respect from the 
idea of St Augustine but rese^nblmg the notions of the Stoics, 
IB not represented by a visible symbol on earth, but is realised 
m the inner nature of man 

♦ Of pp 60-61, supra 

t Of p 172, supra 
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but IS dcrlTcd from, the same source as the latter, 
namelj* the urill of the Supreme Spirit. • 

Turning to the other aspects of the Hmdu political 
theorv -we ma\ observe that it distinguishes although 
not completely between the concepts of the State 
and society — a distinction which could not hare 
presented itself within the Aarrow limits of the Greek 
city-state In the Bnvhminicol social order it is 
true the kings function is envisaged in its entirety 
so as to include his political as well as his domestic 
activities, but his essential task it is repeatedly 
urged IS executive go\emmcnt and the administm 
tion of justice t Next we ma> consider what we think 
to be the pivot of the Brahminical snclal soheme 
namelj the differentiation of the ruling avd the 
flghting K’sattnj'n or king from the tcnclimg and 
sncndcing Drdhmona Tins presents nt first aigfit 
a remarkable analogy to the dualism of Church nnd 
State in mediaeval Europcain Ihonglit but o closer 
studj rmcnls important diffcrcntfcs between the 
two sets of ideas For apivi. from the fni i just 
mentioned namelj the absence of a complct9 separn 
lion of the concepts of State nnd socicU m the Hindu 
Ibcorv it bfls Jo be rrmcrnWretl JJml Ihf antilljcsis 
between the secular and the religious concerns and 
interests of man insajlving as Its ncccssar\ corollarj 
two distinct junsdiclions is foreign to the Hindu 
mmd On the contrarj the Hindu slew looking 
upon l>olh as cqimlls nccessarj in Uicir proper places 
for tlic fulfilment of the mdisidunl applies itself 


A»Io TiJ rp iapT* 
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to their synthesis and reconciIisi,tion to the end, of 
perfecting man’s progressive nature For the above 
reason the question of the Brahmana’s position in 
relation to ^le Ksattriya or the king has not, we 
think, the same sigmficance as that of the mutual 
relations of Church and State in European theory 
The Hindu political theory,»a^ wehave repeatedly 
observed, is essentially the theory of the monarchic 
State, — ^reserabhng m this respect much of the media- 
eval and modern European thought and differing 
from the thought of classical antiquity Let us 
then endeavour to set forth, more or less m relation 
to the parallel Western ideas, the principal features 
of the Hmdu idea of kingship * As we have observed ’ 
elsewh’ere, the Hindu authors frequently declare the 
king to’ be created by the Divine will, and the Maha- 
bharata, in particular, suggests m its elaborate 
stories of the king’s creation that kmgship is the 
divinely ordained lemedy for man’s sm. The Hindu 
thinkers more often conceive the kmg to partake of a 
divine nature as embod3ang the essence of Visnu 
or of thh eight guardian’deities, or at least by virtue of 
the resemblance of his functions to those of the gods 
From these arguments follow as a natural corollary 
the duties of non-mjury, obedience and the hke on 
the part of the subjects with reference to their ruler f 
These ideas and notions will at once suggest to the 
student of, European thought striking analogies in 


* A detailed companson of the Hindu theones of kmgship 
with the Western theones of Social Ckmtract and of Divine 
Right 13 reserved for the Appendix. 

t Of pp 32, 94-96, 173-184:, 226-229, 246, 264-257, 260, etc 
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the spcculitions of the medittval Church The Hindu 
^mters, however more frequently mention in justi 
fication of the long s authont) the essential import 
ance of langship from the standpoint of the Indn idual 
and the •ociety* — a conception which, as we have^just 
observed may be matched in Greek philosophical 
thought. Incidentally it may be noticed as iHustrat 
ing the peculiar development of the Hindu view that 
Knutilya derives from his implied theory of Contract 
an additional plea for the king i prerogative of taxa 
t\on v;\w\e d\sce>ve.w a.tvesVv basts ot Uve king’s 
rulc^n the latter s personal merit f 

The above represent* one aspect of the Hindu 
view of the king s position m relation to hi* subjects 
The other aspect which links up the Hindu theory 
With the view of the mcdioirvol Church and differ 
entiates it from the theory of Dmne Hight, 1* concern 
cd with the safeguords against the abuses of the 
king’s power Kingship to begin vnth is most often 
concclicd in Hindu thought as an ofTlcc and not os 
a lordship \\c maj prove this bv pointing to the 
arguments noted above namely that the king is licld 
m the Brahminical canon to be subject *o the para 
mount law of his order imposing upon him above nil 
the duty of protection Hint the maxim making the 
king s taxes his fee for protection runs almost through 
the whole ofHindu thought that even the exponents 
of the doctnneof divine creation contcmpln c protect 
ion to be the specino object of the institution of 
kmgship and Ib»U> that the Srmtipannn expllcitl) 

Mdepp C'*^3 fOO’ 170 171 210 2r 2'*l fit •upr». 
t till* pp 13t 130 -5.. iuprv 
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permits the subjects to abandon’ the king. lacking in 
this essential qualification for his post * 'Resides 
thus insisting upon the duties of the king the Hindu 
authors sometimes, as we have seen, declare justice 
or righteousness to be the essential principle of 
kingship , — a view which naturally leads to the differ- 
entiation of the good kingk and th’e tyrant -f 

In developmg the principles limiting the arbitrary 
exercise of the kmg’s authority, the Hindu thinkers 
occasionally throw out principles and maxims which 
might be and have been taken to signify the idea 
of popular sovereignty J Of the former kmd is the 
plea advanced m two passages of the Santiparvan 
in favpur of the people’s right to tyrannicide Less’ 
conclusive, since it does not contemplate the whole 
people as participating m the right m question, is 
Sukra’s advocacy of the deposition of unworthy 
rulers. We may also mention in this connection, 
in accordance with the current opmion on this subject, 
the characteristic Hindu view of the relation of 
taxation to protection ^ To the latter class, that of 
maxims, belongs Sukra’s description of the kmg 

o 

as the servaht of the people by Brahma’s ordmation, 
to which we may add the Buddhist iryadeva’s designa- 
tion of the kmg as the servant of the multitude || 
Granting the vahdity of these arguments it may, 
we think, still be doubted whether the Hindu authors 
arrived at ’the true idea of popular sovereignty. In 

* Of pp 64-65, 97, 184-186, supra f Of pp 100-101 

J Of the views of Profs P. N Banerjea and D R Bliandar- 
kar, quoted, pp 65-66 footnote, supra Also cf Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Pohttcal InsMuixoiis and Theones of the Hindus, pp. 
174-176 § Vide pp 66, 101, 188, 269 etc. \\ Vide pp, 

209-210, 268 
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the c&ses mcntionefl above it will be noticed that 
the pleas in favour of the popular control over the 
king are put forward except in the dictum of irvadevn, 
along with the principles justifying the kifig s authon 
t> In the second place the Hindu authors again 
with the solitaiy exception of irvadeva fail to connect 
their pnnciples and maxims with the idea of the 
popular will as the source of the king’s authontN 
such c g as Is involved m the Buddhist theory of 
contract. On the contrary the whole trend of their 
thought, as we have observed elsewhere * is m 
favour of the >uew that tlic Jang denves his olTlcc 
and his authority from the iviU of the Supreme Being 
'We arc therefore led to the conclusion thot t{iough 
there were germs of the idea of sovcrcignU of the 
people in the Hindu theory these were nc\cr 
worked out Into an independent and logicnllj 
complete system 

The reflections of the Hindu thinkers orv tlic art 
of government properly so-called, Jjcar a striking 
resemblance as wc ha\c seen to those of pertain 
European thinkers notobl> Mochia\clht In parli 
cular the Florentines ruthless lacnflcc vif momhly 
to political cxpcdicnc> finds lU counterpart to a 
considerable extent in the ideas of the ArthaiAstm 
not to sa> those of the later canonical i^orks of the 
Brdhmanas I\c arc particular!} interested to notice 
in the present place that the Mah&bliftrato, while 
setting Just bounds to Machia\cllinnlsm sanctions 
a limited departure from the stnet moral law In 
furtherance of the interests of the Slate 

• Ml!'* pp fl •fl'l tootnolf cupr* 1 Md» pp |0" JO 
Ijj 130 tuprs. 




APPENDIX. 


A Comparison of the Hindu and some Western 
, theories of kingship. 

In view of some recent,atte]Jipts to establish points 
of analogy and contrast between the Hindu and 
certain Western theories of the king’s origm, it seems 
desirable to consider the question with some fulness 
in the present place Before doing this we thmk it 
necessary to mention a point that has, we hope, 
been sufficiently indicated above, namely that the 
Hindu theories do not admit of a clear-cut division’ 
into two distinct types, such as those of the divine 
and the human origin of the State, or of Social Contract 
and the divine creation of kmgship.* Consider, for 
example, chapter LXVII of the §antiparvan which 
has been heldf to represent the theory of social 
contract In tl^is case, as we have seen, Manu, the 
original king, is declared to have been first ordained 
by Brhhma and afterwards to have entered into a 
kmd of contract with the people J In an earher 
verse of the same chapter and in the same context 
it IS categorically stated that the kings a^e created 
by the gods On the other hand the story of the 
creation of kmgship in chapter LIX of the Santi- 
parvan and m the Manusamhita — the first of which 

* The former divasion is adopted by Prof Pramatha Nath 
Banerjea (op cit pp 36-37), the latter by Prof D B Bhan- 
darkar (pp 119-126) 

f e ff by Prof D B Bhandarkar, loc cit 

t Supra, pp 174-175 
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has been ^ken* to* represent the divine creation of 
the king — combines os vre have observed before the 
latter idea with the notion of a preliminary state of 
nature and in the first named instanoe that of a 
coronation-oath os wcllf 

It thus appear* that the Hindu thtotics mvohc 
at least in the Inter fcxomplcs a composite blending 
of the ideas of contract and divine creation IVith 
this preliminary word of caution we shall now proceed 
to compare them with the I\c8tcrn thconc* of 
sociqI contract on the one hand and those of Dmne 
Right on the other As regards the first article it is 
well to begin by emphasising a point that i* apt to 
be lost ^ight of in the current estimates of the two 
groups of thconcs It appears that none of the 
Hindu thconcs approaches the character of a s\*stcm 
and that while cmbodnng rational speculation they 
arc placed m a mvthologicnl setting On the other 
hand Hobbes to mention one example of a Western 
politico! philosopher with whom it has been sought J 
to establish a close resemblance on the part of the 
Hindu tliinkcrs was the author of a great sy^itcm 
uniting in itself the pnncipal cuircnl* of ccnlcmporars 
thought and he earned the spirit of rolionalkm to a 
point unknown c\cn to his great forerunner CroUus 5 
The Hindu thconcs of eonlrncl in this respect fall 
liclovr the Icscl nltoincil h\ the Furopenn exponents 


for in Ijincr 1 ml I» ll lIlukntlftrkAr lot- rll 
t Hupm fip I7a 1*H 

j fw-. for In tl U IIlisttdarLar op rll p I**"* 

^ Cf Ilannlnir / ofi/wsif ThtwU from I tiKrr ia flon 
ipSOOslOl 




of the contract theory in the seventeenth ’^nd eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Passing from these general observations to the 
detailed study of the problem, it may be observed 
that the antecedent state of nature as conceived 
by the Hnldti thinkers is, hke the European, not of 
the same imiform typ^ but* varies accordmg to 
different authors. In Kau^ilya’s Artha^astra and 
m chapter LX VII of the Santiparvan this makes 
the closest approach to the Hobbesian formula of 
helium omnium contra omnes, while the description 
m the Buddhist Digha Nikaya and m chapter LfX of 
the Santiparvan which mvolves an original state of 
perfect peace and happiness followed after an mterval’ 
by strife acfd violence, is reminiscent of Grotms, 
Pufenclorf, and Locke As regards the specific nature 
of the pact terminating the period of anarchy, it would 
seem to follow from what has been told above that 
while K,aut;ilya and the author of the Mahavastu 
imply or ment],on what should be strictly called 
Governmental compact in Western political philoso- 
phy, the Digha Nikaya and chapter LXIX of the 
Santiparvan contemplate two or more successive 
compac?ts resultmg m the ereation of society and 
the state The notion of contract, then, m the latter 
ease alone would approach the view of Hobbes, who, 
as has been observed, first developed m Europe the 
conception of social contract as distmgmshed from 
the earher Governmental Pact * 

* For the above reason the generic designation of Social 
Contract given by Prof D R Bhandarkar and other scholars 
to the group of Hindu theories that we are now considering, 

IS, we think, not quite apposite 

» 
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Finallv CIS regards the mutual relations of the 
sor er^ign and his subject* following from the contract^ 
we have already endeavoured to show that the 
Hmdu exponents of the contract thcocj with the 
exception of the Buddhist canonists who fad to 
connect their views with anj system bf rights and 
duties press their iroCion iijto service for the purjiosc 
of justifjnng the authority of the ruler and the cssen 
tial prcrogati\ cs of his ofllcc In this respect then 
the Hindu ^^cw must be distinguished alike from the 
thcQt\ of Uohbcs and that of Locke and Rousseau • 
XVc have cndea\ourcd to anal^’sc the IUndu 
theories of kingship in so far ns thc> present points 
of contact with the Western Social Contract Let 
us next consider them from the point of mcw of their 
relation to the theories of Dmne Right As we Im\ e 
observed before the Hindu authors frequenth la\ 
down doctrines of the king s ordination b\ the Sup 
feme Being and asenbe di\ me attributes to the ruler 
TIicsc points suggest obiious analogies with tlic 
ideas of the I\c3tcm thmkerx Cut the analogies 
turn out on a closer inspection to he more or less 
illuson, ^\c do not refer for this purpose ns some 


11 liA4 iH^a (I (>ia I) U jn»RnUarL»r loc rlt ) » 

th eman 1 of •up'-rinrUj oI lljr lUnilu th'*onr over tlir llol 
!-■ Un Ihf I wlillr ilif' laltfr Jut l\rd lb** ImvrwAl )p Imn f r 
of rYtmIuI** \ nvr to 111 rol r U»»* former mnl mittalnl tip 
Ling lo l*r Htdl a fM-rvftnt of tb" i>p« j I p srr surr 

wb lb r till ri w ran b** Acr | lr«t a« c )rT»*ct f r In t i 

fart (liAt p> n lit bl»M |>*Tmil<t tt»p sul pel lo rapir I th Ir 
»l bcr%tl n to ih^ M^n In tl *♦ rr nt <>1 lb l*lti-r m IaUuu’ 
I ppr trrt tb^m frt m llip rtl! of »narrl y tl llln Ju lUnV 
A wr Hat*' In 1 brf •) not Apppftf to | at* «1 r I p*" I 
raw* for 1 '^ initAT •< t trfcnly Into a n t* *y-»l m |rf 1 
nprs) 
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have done,”* to the distinction drawn in the.Sukianiti 
between the good king and the tyrant from the 
standpoint of the king’s dmne nature , for we hold 
this particular view to be peculiar to Sukra Nor 

do -st^e set much store by the contention f that the 

» * 

Hindu doctrine of the king’s divinity is a metaphorical 
expression of the attribute of sovereignty, for we 
find that the king’s title to rule is expressly derived 
at least m the Santiparvan from his absorption of 
Visnu’s essence J The true difference, it appears 
to us, is to be sought elsewhere The divme creation 
of the king, it is conceived by the Hindu authors, 
imposes upon him the duty of protection rathei than 
the right to rule, while his divine nature signifies 
that he^is the manifestation of the Divine protecting 
powers of the universe, — of Visnu, the World -Preserv- 
er, or of the eight guardians of the quarters 

Turnmg to the other points, it may be remarked 
that the king in the Hindu theory is not accountable 
to God alone for>his actions For much as we deny 
the claim of the Hmdus to have worked out the idea 
of popular sovereignty, we might, we think, argue 
from the condeption of the all-embracmg Law (Dharma) 
that the Brahmanas were conceived as qualified to 
supervise the conduct of the king § Furthermore, 
it has been shown that none of the Hindu authors 
with the possible exception of Narada countenances 

9 

* Cf the views of Profs P N Banerjea and D R Bhan- 
darkai, quoted, p 182 footnote, supra 

t See, for instance. Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar in the 
PoMwal Inshtuhons and Theories of the Hindus, pp 179-180 

J Supra, pp 181-182 

§ Cf p. 112, supra , 
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the unlinuted obedience of the subjects on the 
contrary they develop m the course of their argument 
principles tending to justify the right of deposition 
and even that of tyrannicide * Fmalty it ma> be 
mentioned that the ffindu theory contains no trace 
of the doctrine of indefeasible hereditary nght vrhich 
IS an essential clement of D vine Right in the cstem 
system 


p ^71 •opr* 
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attribute of all rulers of kmgdoms, 262. Also 
see under Subjects, etc 

Law, Narendra Nath, quoted 207 n 

Law-bookfe (Smritis), minor See under Puranas. 

MachiaveUi, Kautilya compared with, 155-156. Also 
see under Morality 

Madhava, his commentary on Para^ara is wantmg m 
origmahty, 260 ; '’relation of his theory of 
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kingship to thnt of earlier scholiasts, 201 
See also under King 

■Mah&bhfirata, rujadhnrma sections in ii^volvc syn 
thesis of canonical and Arthaiiistra ideos 
of politics ICO 102 103 n ^mbod\* q 
standard list oC the king s duties 101 102 n , 
inculcate a middle or n mixed course of 
policj 192 194 connection of ^lahilbhRmta 
theories of the king a function and nature 
and of the dut\ of the subjects mth Kilman 
daka 220 with the Purunas and later Smnti* 
225 220 Also tec under Hfljndhnrma Danda 
nlti King Arthft<iUtm Momlitj 

Majumdar namesh Chandra, Corporhte Life in 
Ancteni India quoted 22 n 207 m 208 n 

Jliltsyanj OjTi 136 130 n 

Mnnusamhitli rujndhnrmn choptcr in mvoUvs tyn 
thesis of Arlhaiilstro and canonical ideas 
100 influence of theories of kingship 
in upon later limes 218 n 26fi n etc. 
Also sec under Rdjndhnrma ^Dn^dnnltl 
ro\ eminent Punishment Kmg Ifnhilhhflratn 
etc 

Mitmmibra relation of his lheor\ of kingship to the 
earlier scholastic thrones 2C2 

^ln^^lll\ Mnchias ellinn conception of the relation of 
slatccraflto menrh ArUinsitstra 10.105 in 
Kautdvn UR IjO in the Mnh&lih5ratn and 
the Manusamhito lOR 200 juxllfictl h> the 
gospel of self prcsrrsntion the natural law of 
ncistcncc the suprenV nulhonlv of the canon 
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and the importance of the st^te-function 
200-204 , politics wholly subservient to,morah- 
ty in 5.ryadeva, 210-212. 

Moslem ccnquest, effect of, upon political theory, 
288. 

Natural state of man, conception of, in Satapatha 
Brahmana, 41-4? , ui ’Arthasastra, 92 ; m 
the Buddhist canon, 118-119 ; m the Maha- 
bharata, 178-179 

Nature, conception of human, m Arthasastra, 107 ; 
in Manusamhita, 196 ; m Kamandaka, 220. 

Organic unity, conception of, of society m Dharma- 
sutras 60 , in Arthasastra 100-101 ; conception 
^ of, of government (prakriti) in the Manusam- 
^ hita^ 169-170 ; in Kamandaka, 221-222; m 
Sakraniti, 252-258 

Orientals, Janet’s estimate of, 4 ; opinion of Willough- 
by on, 8-9 

Powers j(Saktis), a technical term : conception of the 
' three, iii early Aithasastra, 86 ; in Kautilya, 

, 143 

Prakritis, (a technical term). See under Government. 

Punishment (danda), doctrine of, in early Arthasastra 
106-107 , in Kautilya, 153-154 . m the Manu- 
samhita and the Mahabhaiata, 195-196 ; m 
Kamandaka, 219-220 , duty of, not optional 
but compulsory, accoiding to Apararka, 
239-240 

Puranas and minor Law-books, declme of political 
speculation m, 223 ; analogy of some theories 
of popular obedience in, to Western theory 
of Divine Right, 229. Also see under King, 
etc. j 
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Purohita, lylatiofi of, to the king m the BrUbmaijas, 
61 52 in Arthaiastm 88 89 

Rfijadbarma, conception of compared "with the 
concept of Arthn^tm, 81 82 *assimilated 
to Dandantti in the Blonusamhitft and the 
Mahabh&rata, ^106 comprehends and tmns 
cends all other duties 107 1C8 the Maha 
bh&rata bases it partly upon reason and 
cxpencnce 107 108 

Rajputs influence of me of, upon political theory, 
280 n 

Rumaj’ann on importance of king’s ofllcc, 171 
172 n 

Republics (Songhas Ganns Kulas etc ) BuJdhist 
thcor> of seven conditions of success m, 122 
121 Kautiljaon 154 , Mahabhamtaon 205 
207 companson of MahTiIihilmta thoorj vrith 
that of Hie Buddhists 207 208 

Righteousness king s is the foundrttion of ordcrctl 
existence of the people^ 00 100 

Ripcdn slntc of socicU m the ngc of, 25 20 Sec 
also under King 

Sarknr Bcno% Kumar quolctllR8n, 2i0 n 

Sciences (Md\6s) cntici^mofthc tmditinnnl diMsion 
of bv three ArllmsIVslm uchooU 70 80 
KnutiKn s rcImlHlilntlon of 127 13(3 

Slmmavaslr\ R fl'iolid "t 81 ij„ lOJ n 

S<>ciclj or the •ioem! onicr germs of etmeeplinn of 
in UpnnuntU »rheine of in Dliarma 

►Qlrns jO C<1 
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Soraadlevasiiri, (a Jaina author) : I^is Nitivakyamntam, 
IS a copy of Kau^iilya's Artha^^tra, 248 ; 
connection of his theory of kingship with 
thepry of Brahmmical canon, 245-246. Also 
see under ICing, 

Sovereignty^ See under Government. 

State, multiplicity and variety ^of Indian States, 2 ; 
characteristics of standard Indian State, 16 ; 
transformation of original tribal society of 
Indo-Aryans mto the, 54. 

Subjects, doctrmes of respectful submission and obe- 
dience of, m Dharmasutras 63 ; in Artha^astra, 
94-96 ; hmited by right of tyrannicide, 101 , in 
Kautilya, 135 ; m the Manusamhita and the 
’ Mababharata, 188-184 , limited by right of 
tyrannicide, 188 , m the Puranas and minor 
Snmtis, 227-229 ; the subject’s right of bearing 
arms extends, accordmg to Medhatithi, even 
j to normal times, 240-241 , Medhatithi’s plea 
, ^for the right of rebeUion, 241-242 ; monarchy 
is the natural and necessary condition of 
^ subjects accordmg to iSukra, 256-257 , iSukra’s 
j advocacy of the right of deposing bad kmgs, 
. 259. 

Sukraniti, character of, 248-249 ; its date and author- 
ship, 249 footnote ; conception of scope and 
practical apphcation of Niti^astra m, 249-252 ; 
conception of kmg as servant of people in, 
compared with that of Aryadeva, 258 foot- 
note ; distmction between good kmg and 
tyrant m, 258-259. Also see under Govern- 
ment, ICmg, Mahabharata, Subjects, Taxa- 
tion. 
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Taxation doctnn^ of connection of with protection : 
m Dharmnstitnu 65 in Buddhist canon, 210 
in Kau^ilj’n, 180 in theilahfibhirata and. the 
Monusamhitfi, 185 footnote in Smnti com 
men tones, 235-288 extreme development jaf, 
m Sukrantti, 258 application ol Ijj Ultra 
mibro 202 

Tiruvnllu%nr n Tamil poet on kingship, 218 n 
lYilloughb\ Poliiical Theories of the Ancient World 
quoted 8 Nature of the Slate quoted, 0 




